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PREFACE 


In this work I have eddcavouted to give etpression to the 
latest opinions and discoveries aflfe^iog tJte various problems 
raised. Opinions change so rapidly that on several points 
1 have had to alter my Statements as the hook progressed. 
Two of the most important problems arc the origin and date 
of arrival of the Hyksos and the Hittites in Palestine. There 
is no doubt that the Amorites were the fiiSt immigrants. 
Recent discoveries, however, prove that the Hyksos were in 
Palestine by 2400 b.c., and consetjueady, if the date assigned 
to the Hittites, e. aooo b.c., be correfi, they preceded the 
Hittites, 

Instead, therefore, of saying, as I do on p, 72, etc., that the 
Hyksos were the result of an amalgamation of Amorites, 
Hittites, and other peoples, it will be more in accordance with 
present opinion to say that from 2400-1600 b.c. the Canaanite 
inhabitants were an amalgamation of^Amorites, Hyksos, and 
Hitdtcs. ^ 

1 desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Croal] 
Trustees, who made this work possible by appointing me tihpir 
Croall Le£hjter for 1928-1929; to the writers of the many 
works referred to in the test; and to the following who have 
kindly allowed me to use iUitStratioiis from their works: 
Dr. A. F, Albright, now of Philadelphia, U,S.A.; P. L. O. Guy, 
excavator of Megiddu; The Palestine EjtpJoiatioii Fund j 
Pro£:ssor Sir Flinders Petrie; and P6re Vincent, Dominican 
School, Jerusalem. To Dr. W. K. Lowthcr Clarke, Editorial 
Secretary of the S.P.C.K,, I am gready indebted for his help 
and criticism, and to my daughter Isobd, who has a£fed as my 
secretary. 






J. G. D. 
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THE NEOLITHIC OR CAVE-DWELLER PERIOD 


3000 B.C. 


1800 B,C. 




THE NEOLITHIC AGE 


The earlicft limit of the cave-dwelling period is usually spoken 
of as 5000 but this is purely arbittaxy, Wc have no 
definite mfonmtioD which could fix that limit as incontestable* 
On the contrary, everything points to the cave-dwdling age 
having extended over a very much longer period of years than 
jOOD to ijoop It is much more likely that it enctends back as 
far as loooo-iiooo, if not even earlier^ and traces of the caves 
dweller civilisation are found as late as the U and III Brons;e 
Ages, ZQOQ-lZQQn 

Of the sites excavated^ only Gezer, Megiddo, Jericho^ 
Ta’amdi and Ophel have yielded materials that can be assigned 
to the Neolithic cavc-dwclling period- Sites of cities on low 
ground or on the plain may be expefted to be deficient in 
Neolithic remains. Hill-sites and natural Tells, on the con¬ 
trary ^ have supplied a considetahle amount of infotmarion, 
though continuous ocoipadon has largely obliterated all traces* 
This is what we should naturally expefl. The cave-dwellfir 
was ft hill-dweller, an inhabitant pf the rocks. 

The hills of Jerusalem itself, and araund it, in Trans- 
Jardania, all over the country in fa£t are foil of caves, which 
were originally the dwelling-places of the early inhabitants, 
and their toml^. Later they became the tombs of the Bronze 
Age, and sometimes were converted into 5 torc-chanibera, 
especially those with Stairca^ cut in the solid rock leading 
dowm into them from the surface, or into secret places for 
hiding treasure. These Stairs were often concealed by a slab 
fitting closely into an oblong opening at the top of tiic ^teps, 
as, for example, ar Gebel Hosha.^ Sometimes they were 
converted into d^erns, even in the Bronae Age, The caves 
underneath the village of Siloam are now used as Stables and 
cellars. 

CAVES, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 

By far die greater number of the caves in Palc^e arc of 
natund formation. Some are aitifidal, and many arc naturaJ 
- S« Oaaber, mi- 
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4 DIGGING UP BIS LI CAL HISTDRT 

caviis aitificiflity estendcd^ Examples of all three tjpes oiay be 
seen in any part of the hill country of Palestine, but these have 
been 50 constantly occupied that moSt of them have loSt all 
historical value- 

The be^t series of caves known to us that have passed through 
the various ^ges of occupation are those at Gezer. There 
the cave-dweller was superseded by the Amorites, who built 
their dwelibigs above ground and fortified their towns. Frc- 
quently they built their houses or town-walls over the mouths 
of caves in such a way as to niafee future occupation impossiblcj 
so that these caves are left to us as they were abandoned by 
the cave-dweller some three or four thousand years before 
Christ. More frequently they reused them as tombs^ dStems, 
stores^ or for other purposes, in these wc find successive 
civilisations represented with cave-dweller remains in the 
lowest Stratum. Dr* Macaliiter has examined and described 
alcngethcr about fifty of these caves of Geaer. MoSt of these 
were originally Neolithic dwellings, but one at iea^ appears 
to have been a cave-dAS’^ellcr burial-place or crematoriursL This 
cave (Cave z, I) I have described under Religion. 

There are very few toobmaxks on the walls of these caves* 
so that, like moft others* they were probably all natural caves. 
Where they had been enlarged for dwellings* the work had 
been dune mainly by hanimcrs^ though occasionally the 
marks of flint chisels are traceable. They vary from i8 to 
40 feet in diameter + The roofs are usually so low that one 
has to itCKip when moving about. This suggests that the 
cftve-dwdiers were of sm^ Stature* hut frequently I have 
noted that the height of the roof depended on securing the 
thickest possible Stratum of rock to serve as roof, notably in 
the artificially extended caves at Gcbd Hosha, 

In mo^t of them, the entrance was a hole in the roof, not in 
the side of the chamber, and from this entrance a Stairway cut 
into the side of the cave led to the floor. The ^leps of this 
^tah were about twelve inches broad and six inches deep, and 
it was as a rule so narrow that two people could not pass on it. 
In ochers, the Stair was replaced by a sloping passage from the 
roof entrance, and in some of the shallower caves the only 
means of entry was by a drop ftom the roof* In only OiK 
cave, that near the liigh Place^ wa5 any evidence found of an 
attempt to dose the roof entrance by some sort of dooi. No 
trace of any con^trudtion to check the inflow of rain-water by 


THeKEOLITHlC PERIOD ^ 

the roof was found, though probably this was averted by 
a door or some mud'^tniAuie which hw perished. 

The caves play a great part in the legendaty lore of the 
country, and weird tales arc told of some of them by the 
natives. 

There is a legend, recorded by M. Qemiont-Gannicau, that 
a great “artillery dud" took place between the Jews en¬ 
trenched in the enormous cave, Mughaiet d Jaihah, on the 
hill-side opposite Gezer, and Noah established in his dty of 
Gczer. 

Another local legend tells how a boy pursued a calf into the 
chamber of this eno rmo us cave and both vanished, f .jTfr 
the boy and the calf arrived in Jerusalem, having presumably 
travelled underground; but the calf was now an aged cow, 
and the boy a grey-haired old man.^ At Tiberias there is an 
cnomious cave in the hill on w'hidi Herod’s Palace was h ^n l r . 
1 was told that this cave leads into a tunnel or scries of o'fi nds, 
which is about fourteen miks long and cqtaes out somewhere 
beyond Nain. I was strenuously dissuaded from attempdog 
to explore this cave and tunnel on the gtotind that the tunnd 
is really a maae, and I should never my way out. This 
tunnel, it may be noted, passes under the Palace of Herod, who 
doubdess made use of it as a prison house or place for tbff 
disposal of troublesome people, for there seemed to me to have 
been ar t i hria l shafts leading down to it from the courtyard of 
the Palace. 

Apart from Gezer, the only other scries of underground 
cuttings recorded are the caves of the Shephdah, also dc- 
scrihed by Dr. Macali^r. 

Of the Geaer caves, I have selected a few which ate of 
greater intcreit and representadve of the vactom types found. 

Ge^er Can r8, II 

Of the many caves discovered at Gsser, one. Gave li, LI, 
which is partly natural and partly artifjdal, is outdanding, re¬ 
markable alike for its extent and its contents. There arc ten 
chambers, each of which can be entered by an underground 
tunnel, and nine separate entrances, made at various periods, 
Irom the outside. The vrhaie sy^em has been cjccavated chiefly 
by the hammer, and the few tool-marks fbuud indicate that only 
* MinJiftrTj CfZ.er 1 ^ 71. 
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flint cViiscIji wete used, and tiiese only occasionally. It is morn 
like a small undcrgixiujid village, and muSt have flccomruodated 
mom than one &mlly. Fart of it secnus to have been set apart 
for religious or congrcgadonal pinposc5> the reSt being used 
as dwdJings. 



FiC- u —GE2EA Cave iS, H. 


Jowr 


Tke HorsE’ 5 hoe Room 

The main ennance from ontaide at the north end leads into 
the first and moSt remarkable chamber of alL 

Arranged round the floor of it, in the fotm of three horse¬ 
shoes within each other, arc a series of forty-two aip-hoilows, 
cylindricdly shaped, having flat bases and vertical sides, and 
measuring 8 to iz inches in diameter^ They are arranged 
purposely in multiples of three, i ft in the outermo^ row, 
15 in the middle^ and 9 in the inner row- These cup-hoUows 
were obviously intended to colleft lic^utd of some sort« The 
room may have been a pbee for slaughtering animals for food. 
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or for sacrifice, the blood bdng coUcftcd id ftie cups. It is 
conceivable also, and perhaps more likely^ that this was a 
primitive press for olives or grapes. That they were sockets 
for poles to form an artifidal underground grove* seems mo^ 
unlikely. As there is no altar near, nor any trace of sacrifice 
in the chamheTj we cannot aflirm that they had a leligioua 
purpose* Nor b it at ail Hkely that they were for cohering 
water. The moSt we can say b that it was either a place of 
sk htcr of a press. 



lere is no other mitance known of a cave where one room 





Fig. a.— Cup-Holijows^ Cave la* Dr Sfiow L 


has such a series of cup-hoUowSi but isolated hollows and 
even isolated groups* arc found in various other caves^ where 
it is equally difficult to understand theix purpose- Single cups 
or even simll groups were very likely used in place of the 
later pottery ring-^ads for jars with pointed bases to keep 
them creft. That seems pra£Hcah ^ room 

was some sort of ^x>re, ot an oil or wine cellar for such jars 
filled with wine or oil. But it would have been so much easier 
to make cups of clay for such a purpose- The room retains 
its scotL 


t. 


^ See CaTc IV^ 
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There were other four cups on a ledge in die eastem e^ension 
of thi$ room, quite separate from die large scries* which may 
seem tD favour the idea of a cellar or ^ote-ftKjnL 

Three rooms (Nos. I 3^d 4) mu due we^t from this room* 
conuefttd by tufindSp The tunnel between Roouis 5 and 4 
had been cut from both ends* IXTiere the workmef' met in 
the centre of the tunnel, the hole left is only ij incj es wide 
and 26 inches in length,. No man of any size could pass 
througl it. 

Another peculiarity is that this tunnel ascends in level 
and opens into Room 4 at 9 feet above its floor level* It may 
be diat Room 4 ■ft’as gteady deepened when it was afterwards 
made into a dltem^ but there is a surface entrance with a Stair 
cut in the rock winding round its sides, flud this seems to 
belong to the cave-dweller period* Perhaps this was the hall 
wheic the congregation met to receive oracles from their god. 
The Oracle spoken in Room 5 by a confederate of the ptie^ 
could be heard in Room 4, through the tunnel. These raised 
passages and high entrances arc a problem in other caves* It 
is possible that they were traps for pursuing cneinics** 

These four chambers seem to have served a religious purpose, 
and it is curious that^ while the other six were later us^ for 
burial, these were never deflled* One of them (No* 2) had 
been used about 1500 to hide away a quantity of valuables of 
Egyptian origin. 

Rooms j-io 

A t unn el yj fret long r unnin g due south conncSs Rocsm 1 
with the other dx rooms. This tunnel had also been cut from 
both ends. At several points the south workmen nearly ran 
their tunnel to the outside free of the rock, and when the two 

f sanies met, the sonthern sefticti was several fcet below the 
evcl of the nonh sefUon, They joined the two by a jiarrow 
vertical hole, which is not easy to negotiate* If the members 
of the family in the southern caves wished to visit those in the 
north* it must have been a perilous undertaking. It was 
fortunate that they had external entrances cut in the tock face 
as well. 

The tenth room consists of a scries of bap, and it is also 

^ Cf. Cira ip, ni, ind lS,I, linked by t twitting passa^ -»cc cbupfcn on 
'' KelipchTT*” *fid G^ra of The Sherhclah." 
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difficult to get iato. It may have beca a place of refuge to flee 
ta in aa attack. 

The tunneb are a problem difficult to solve. It 13 $0 hard to 
pass through thcm^ diat they can hardly be regarded as ordinary 
thoroughfares, yet there were only narrow tunnel entrances to 
Rooms 8, 9 and lo at the south end. 

It is quite clear that the cave-dweUtr was a man of small 
stature. Evidence from other sources gives the average height 
as 5 feet | inches. The pottery found leavr ? rlo doubt that 
this underground village or fort was occupied by the cave- 
dwellers. At later dates some of these chambers were adapted 
to serve as d^terns and otherwise altered. 

GitAFFm : RtiDE Drawings rearing on th^ Habits of the 
Cave-Dw^eller 

Gff^er Cavf 50 

Cave 30 IV is intere^ng on account of the series of cup- 
hollows at its mouth, as well as in its interior; but it is gtill 
more interesting on account of the rude drawings or Graffiti 
scratched on its walls. These throw some light on the life 
and habits of the cave-dweller. 

To a height of 4 feet the walb of this cave are rough, but 
above this h a frieze of smoother surface, which is filled with 
rude drawings and scribblings by the occupants of the cave. 
There arc a few also on the roof (G. IH, PL 46-48). These 
arc of three dasses: 

I. Some are mere scfihblings of lines running vertically 
Of horizontally, and sometimes crossing, 

z. Others are arrangements of dots, round punch-holes, 
a square of four, or a row of three, with a drde of punch- 
holes surrounding them. 

3. Others axe crude drawings of animals — a rcflanglc fqt 
the body^ Four lines below for legs^ and one above for neck 
and head. Some^ however, show rnuch greater skill. 

Of these, the mo^t interesting arc No. 44 (G. Ill, PL 47), and 
Kos. 48-50 (PL 48). The fir^ (No. 44) is a pifture of an 
animal among reeds* shot by an arrow; the bent bow is de- 
pifted, not the hunter. The second shows a man ploughing 
with a pair of ojcen* or buffaloes presumably, though the horns 

* See uoder Cive jo, IV, " ReiigiDii*^^ VoL TL 






on OQC itioTC closely resemble antlers. The plough appears 
to be the same simple impleraeut which is Still in use in tgypt 
Palr^dne. The man's figure is ruddy drawn and w^ts 
ment. The upper part of this pi£hirc is the artist's 
tempt, perhaps, which he left unfinished and partly 
scribbled out, but it shows how the yoke passed over the 


Fig. — Gifflai Cave DpAWn^GS. 


animals" necks—unless it h meant as the second ani^l of the 
pair driven by the man- This is vety Htely, for a line passed 
from nose to nose. 

These two indicate that the cave-dweller was a hunter and 
a fiunicr as well. Had the artift shown a little more detail we 
might have know'ri also what he bunted, and wrhat game or 
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wild animnls infe^ed the coufitry then. In Fig^ 44 the animfd 
IS scarcely what 1 should describe as a deer. 

No* 27 MacaliSter thinks is a fine cow " (G. IH. Pi. 46). 
The drawing is superior to the others. NoS. 37-59 (Pi. 47) 
arc similar attempts^ the tniddic figure being the same as No. 27. 
The under figure is hid in long undergrowth. None of the 
drawings is Ttry helpful as indicating what domestic animals 
they kept» or wild they hunted. They do not resembk: 

very dmely any animal known to me. It is pretty otrrious, 
however, that sheep and horses arc not depifted 

The obliteratJons are a problem, and Macali^er points out 
that they cease at No. 14, which is a fine drawing of a foot 
(Pi. 46)- This drawing is so superior to the rude sketches 
around it that one feels it mu£t be of later date. The separated 
toes with square ends so much rtsenibb Egyptian tec^que, 
that it has been suggested tliat this sketch belongs to the 
Egyptian period of occupation, in which case the cave mu^ 
haye been laccessiblc at the date of the Egyptian occupation, 
1450 down to 950. 

The pimch-holcs remind us of the punch-hole decoration so 
common on the NcoUthic pottery* 

Similar graffiti were found on quarried blocks at Samaria, 
which the cKCavators arc positive “were contemporaneous 
with the masonry (palace of Omri, N. wall of Court 7}^ and 
would thus date at 900, but these graffiti at Samaria may have 
been on the rock surface before the blocks were quarried. 


A Massacre— -1000-600 b.c. 

Geiger Cape S, /. 

This cave was twice discovered and converted into a ci^terri, 
firit by tbe Canuanites after 1400 a.c., and later by the 
Hebrews, In each case, a new opening was made in its roof. 

It is interc^ng for two rcasons^^ 

A great heap of bones of human beings, sheep, cows and 
goats had been thrown in and lay under the southetn shaft, 
and large ftanes had been thrown in to form a caim over them. 
There appears to have been here a massaerc like thac of 
Achan (Jos. vii.), or perhaps the pit was used as a prison, like 
that of Jer. ili. 7, fot getting rid of troublesome people. 
Ihis massacre belongs to the Hebrew period, tcoo-Goo^ 
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and recalls the similar mass of human bones found recently^ 
in a sealed ci^em at TcU-cn^Nasbeh (Mizpah), which is dealt 
with in a later chapter. 

Among the pottery in thh cave were found fragments of 
a very fi™ homogeneous hard-baked ware of an olivc-gpceti 
colour, almo^ as thin as an oftiicb egg-sbelL The only other 
examples I know of this ware were found by Petrie at Gcrar* 
It Ycry closely resrnibles Assyrian ware, Petrie regards it as 
pottery brought from Assyria by an Assyrian governor or 
officer about 800-600 ax. 

The massacre" may, therefore^ be conncifted with an 
Assyrian invasion of that period, and this pottery^ which is 
not Palci^iniaQ, *^ill have been brought to Gesier by an Assyrian 
officer or governor* Fragments of thin ware very much like 
this frequently nimed up in my excavation of the Ea^l Wall 
of Zion on Ophd* 

Caves 19, and 27, I, both afford evidence for dating. 
The mouths of both ate built over by the inner dry wall of 
Gczer, which is dared not later dian zyoo. The pottery in 
the caves is indisputably eady^ of the cave-dweller type, and 
induded a series of small cord-eye handle jugs covered with 
a basket pattern of red lines. In Gesier Cave 27,1, the human 
hones found had been thrown in by the builders of the w^all. 

Many of these caves at Gezer contained flat pieces of bone 
with triangular points, somerimes called Styli, for cuneiform 
writing. This may be correfl, but the cave-Jwellers muSt 
have used them not for w riting, but in net-making or Indsivc 
decoration of pottery* 


Undistupi&ed Cave Dw^elixvcs av Gezer 

G* Copf 50, //. Cf, 7, JT 

As moA of the caves examined in Palestine have been occu¬ 
pied more or less continuously for some thousands of years, 
it is natural that w^c should find only the late^ occuparion folly 
represented* Traces of previous occupation are more or less 
obliterated, and the Neolithic, occupying as it does the lowest 
£tratum^ has suffered moSt of all. 

Cave 50* 11 (Gezer J, 145), contained no evidence of occupa¬ 
tion Utcr than Neolithic times. Wc may, therefote, regard it 
as an undi^lurbed troglodyte dwelling. Yet it contained 
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tio cocnpletc vessel*, thougii msmy sherds of very eirly dste, 
and flint knives. Nor were there any botjes. These sherds 
(G., PL 44, 1-6) are all Neolidiic i^-aie. There were sherds 
with lines painted black on a btown ground, vessels 
decorated with red ddp lines, and plain yellowish brown ware 
_a loop handle 7 in^cs long and inches across. More 
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interesting 5lill was the hom of a buf&lo, so the anititals CKt the 
graffiti of Cave }o, tV, were probably represcntadcms of a 
buflalo, the only animal which they at all reremble. 

This cave was entered at the ca& end by a badly made and 
awkward Stair. The main room is over yo fiect long, and die 
roof maiimurn height over 7 There is a raised pktfom 

on the left, jua inside the entrance, with two pits in front of it. 
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one i8 inches and the other 6 feel deep. These seem to 

leseniblc the pfe in tte Boor of the cave od Ophcl next 

described, «_ u j 

There is only one other xoofn, a s tnall one on the Dotth sidCi 
ending in a short ciil-c^-sad'^timnel—5 J^ feet long, ^d feet 
in height, T4 inches of this bkdog nnder the IctcI of the cave 
floor^ This may have been a'^ravc. 

The Large* CaIi'e u^er AwciENr Zion 

Uiis fiamtal cave is a large tunnd 7J feet long and about 
20 feet wide. The irmemioSt lecess circular, about 30 feet 
across, aud the roof is about iS feet high. 

The iutereSdng features are the cuttings in the flqor, the 
funnel, and the pottery and burials founn. Three ^ttings 
near the entrance had bceu graves for conttaSed burials and 
measured j by i 4 by z feet. A similar .^vc yn$ found in 
the small adjacent cave, II, containing a Neolithic burial with 
cave^weller pottery. 

The largest cutting, near the inner recess, was over 8 feet 
wide and 4* feet deco. This roughly cut pit contained a 
(quantity of die gritty day used by the caveriwellcr in making 
pottery, and beneath the day were fragments of cave-dweller 
vessels. The pit had been the workshop where the womca 
modelled thpir pottery. The small adjacent cave had been 
used as a burial-place. Its floor was Strewn with bones of 
bodies simply thrown into it. The people buried in the small 
rock-pits had been chiefs or heads of the family. The cave- 
dw'dler thus seems to have lived in one end of the cave, and 
buried his dead in the other end. 

The funnel at the inner end had perhaps been the original 
and only entrance. It is t 6 feet deep to the floor and leads up 
almo^ vertically to the rock surface. Its lower end is 10 feet 
above the floor, and it i« wide enough to allow one man to 
pass through it to the top. It had been kept open to a late 
date, for, as the debris accumulated inside the City, they had 
raised the mouth by masonry, the blocks of which lay visible 
from inside on the top. The funnel had thus been a sort of 
secret entrance into or from the city, and the Jebusites had 
probably made the eastern entrance ta the cave when they 
scarped the rock-facc below their city wall. This funnel was 
blocked up by the late sewer which passes over it in Field 7, 
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and is ftill in use. Water from tbe sewer oozed into the cave, 
and potsherife were foinid caked in mud. 

1 have an almost fixm cortvidHon^ and it is at lea§t a prob- 
flbilityp that thk cave with its fmmcl entrance from withm the 
dty, and its ea^texn exit right above the spring Gihon, may 
have been the Uitinor or gutter ot z Sam. v* 8 (i Chron. xi* 6), 
IvLacaliSter sugEe^ts^ that the Arabic word /iiw/itfr is this word 
adopted and given the meaning of the word nearest 
to it in sound in Aiabict Moslems have a tradition, that 
Noah's flood sprang from a '' baking-oven/' or cave 

used for some biiming purpose or shaped like an oven with 
a funneL Xsia^r may thus have meant a cave with a funnel 
eiiu 

This opinion is Strengthened by the faft that a few yaids 
south of the eastern entrance to the cave £ found a large 
Efevidic repair in the Jebusitc walk At the point where this 
repair Stands* the Jebusite wall receded and kft a ledge of flat 
rock 30 feet widCi and of considerable length, on whi^^ a krge 
number of men could find footinj^ for an attack- This sefhon 
of the wall had alv-'ays been a favounte point of attaeJe 1 
found two Solomonic repairs there alsOh It was probably 
fot this, reason that the second or outer ivall w^as built by Heze- 
kiah> TOs is a far more likely point of attack than the point 
in the supposed north wall where Macali^ter has located his 

Millo,” There IJavid had an outer wall and an inner wall 
with a valley of considerable depth between them as ob£1acles. 
Here he bad an esccllait footings and only one wall to break 
through,, and hete it appears that he did ultimately break 
through, ^r he aftcrwaids repaired it- But it w^as no easy task, 
and this breach led only into the lower p^ of the dty. 

Joab may have entered this cave by night and climbed the 
funnel whidi led into the heart of the Stronghold or citadel 
proper. For die city apparently consiSled of a lower city and 
an upper city ot cicadeL David forced his way into the lower 
city, but could not take the upper one* Judas Maccab^m^ 
later had the same experience. 

it may be said that the Jebusites w^ould have been on the 
w^atch for such a contingency. The same may be said of the 
other theory, that Joab entered the city by the tunnel froTn the 
Gihon spring. The surprise for the jebusites coniuSted in 
their not expecting a night altackp not in the point of attack. 

* In k 164. 
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This also fits in with Josephus’ ^ory that David took the 
lower dty but failed to take the dtadeJ ptopcT* The breach 
which he made a few yards south of the cave entrance, and 
afterwards repaired as 1 found it, led into the lower dty. The 
funnel of this cave would have led Joab tight to the centre of 
the Fidd 7 which we excavated, and so right inside the citadel 
or upper portion of the dty* In faS, this funnel and cave were 
pro^bLy used as a diieft communication between the tipper 
part and the out$idc of the caitem wall The tunnel and 
shaft from Gihon^ on the other hand, led only into the lOwcr 
part of the city. 

The next occasion when it is possible that this cave and 
funnel played a part w^as io J97, when Mebuchadnezzar forced 
an entrance and took the whole city^ Zedekiah’s soldiers, 
when the city was broken up, “ fled by night, by way of the 
gate between two walls w^hich is by the kmg*s gardeii” 
(1 Kings KJtv* 4). These soldiers were in the dtadcl proper. 
By this dme the outer wallf which 1 found and attribute to 
Hczetbh^ had been biiill. The between twn walls to 
the gate beside the kitig^s garden ** mu^ have been this passage, 
tj feet wide, between Heackiah’s outer wall and the old 
Jebnsite wall. BuC I have always been puzded to know 
where or how the garrison of the citadel found their way down 
to it« It may be that they escaped by this funnel entrance into 
the cave, and from the ca’ve into the passage between the two 
walls, which led Straighc to the Fountain Gate by the ting's 
garden, at the south cud of the dty. 

There is idso the pc^sibility that this cave and funnel were 
conneded with, the cup-hollows and rock cuttings on Field 7. 
The orifice of the tonne] opened on to tie centre of these 
cuttings* close to what I sugge^ed had been a “ cicmatoriura ** 
or a high place of sun- worship. The modem sewer in this field 
made it Impossible for me to search for the upper end of the 
funnel* 

The funnel, though an awkward entrance to the cave, is 
quite wide enough for men to pass through singly, and the 
drop to the floor Is tjuite easy. Half-way down the funnel 
there is a ledge la^hich makes it ^till more easily negotiated. 

Cavc-dwcllcr ware, flints and other relics found in the Jowdl 
Strata and in the graves prove that it was occupied or in use in 
Neolithic rimes. The beautiful painted ware found in it by 
Giptau I’nikei and published by Vincent is Early Bronze 
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Amodte Wire diting not later than 2 ^00-2000. Thb pottery 
in itsdf proYcs that the Amodtes occupied Ophel before looo^ 
and they had used the cave, perhaps, for budal or fot religious 
purposes p 

The burials are discussed elsewhere. 

This cave had all along cemaiiied empty. Captain Parker^s 
men told iTw: it was empty when he found it in 1910* but the 
floor was a mass of beaten dung of sheep and cattle. In ex¬ 
cavating a tumid pa^ its mouth, Parker filled the cave with 
the debris of his excavation. It was in his liUing that I found 
the potsherd bearing a Hebrew inscription (see IxLScdptiotis), 



life. 


The Pal^jOUthic Ag£ 
Orve at Et-tabrgha 


This cave is situated on the we^em shore of the Sea of 
Galilee^ quite near to the modern HoStel at Et-tabigha^ and is 
of interest mainly because here in the lowe^ iSrata Mr. Petre 
found the skull of a cave-dweller of the Pal^Eolithic Age+ 
Other discoveries of Pal^colithic remains have been found 
recently near Raniallah by a lady ftudent of the BriHsh School 
of JerusaJem, but our knowledge of that period is very 

Apart from this skull the only data we possess consi^ of 
a few Pateolitbic flint tools and weaponB. These of them¬ 
selves point to a period of cave life and a race of cave men 
existing many thousands of years before the period to which 
we usually assign what we regard a$ the relics of the Neolithic 
cave-dweller* Doubdess future investigation will carry our 
knowledge back through these many centurieSj though we shall 
probably never be able to speak of dates and periods, except 
in the vaguest sense. 

Kinisit Sara: “The Church of Sarah** 

Kinisit Sara is a cave near to Es-Salt in Transjordania^ which 
has been converted into a Byzantine church. The front has 
been quarried away, and fin^y built Byzantine masonry wid 3 i 
a door in the centre substituted. The original catraucc is 
thus abolished. 




rS DiGGrNC; up btblical mistobt 

Coctdcr^ speaks of the ” ** of Salt as a Cnisadcis^ fort, 

but saj?s that Salt mult haTe been a Chriftka town at an 
earlier period than the twelfth century, for there is a rock 
sepulchre in the valley to the south-ealt which was converted 
at ooe tinK into a Bysimtioe chapel with frescoed waHs, while 
some of the tombs here appear to belong to the same periocl^— 
the fifth or sixth century aj 3.*^ This " Byzantine ” chapd k 
on the slope facing Neby-Jadur on the right of the road to 



Fig. j.—Kotesit S^ara Plan. 


Amman^ jult a quarter of a mile from where it leaves the Salt 
road. 

Tradition says that an Egyptian princess named Sarah,” 
repenting of her sinful life, came here to live in retirement 
and built this chapel, as an aft of penitence. Hence it k 
known here as Kiniait Sarah, the Qmrch of Sarah/* 

The large cavc-dwclling originally consisted of a central 
chamber at Icail 35 feet from front to back, and i3 feet widc^ 
On each side there was an almo^ cicctilar cave chamber much 
more roughly cut, measuring about 17 to 18 feet in diameter, 
^ WAfArifr, p. 
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The rigbt“hjiiicl or scnrtii ca.Tc had been conneaed with the 
centcai chamber by a tunad cut in the solid rocl^ measuring 
roughly 6i feet high, feet average width, and 13 feet long. 
This tunn^ runs in a sort of curve from the extreme right- 
hand corner of the central chamber. 

On the innermofit or eaSt waJ] of the central chamber a 
square cupboard was cut in the centre, and to the left of it are 
two recesses or cupboards with rounded topSp while on the 
adjacent north waU arc two more cuttings, one of which is 
probably the beginning of a tunnd entrance to the north side 
chamber. 


The Byzantine Ckathl 

The Byzantines excavated the floor of the cave to a depth 
of 5 fcetl leaving a platform at the inner end 12 feet broad 
and 5 feet high. They cut away the front and the roof of the 
cental cave entirely, and built a fine front wall with a high 
barrel-arch roof of excellent masonry. The front wall is over 
zj feet long* zo feet high, and z| feet thick. The fine door is 
in the centre* and the carved lintel is 86 by z6 by zo inches. 

New entrances were cut to the side cav^ from the central 
chamber and walls of the same finely dressed ^ones built in. 
In the centre of each of these side walls b an arch leading into 
the side cave behind it. Each arch measures about 3 feet 
broad at the spring of the arch* 4^ feet high from the keystone 
to the present floor, and the masonry of it is 39 inches thick* 
Thus, by the building of a front wall and two inner side 
walls 19 Feet long, and the addition of the vaulted roof, the 
cave h^ been converted into a chapd wdth tz feet depth of 
the origiiml central rock-ctet chamber to serve as apse* and 
a cave on each side to serve as transepts. The uave could not 
be prolonged to complete the cross, because it Stood on the 
very edge of the cliff, and thus wt have a chapel with the nave 
cm^g in line with the transepts, quite a common thing* 

The portion of the aadent rocket chamber which plays 
the part of apse b square cut and measures t 8 feet broad by 
TZ feet deep with a roof 10 feet high. Its roof is thus some 
) or 6 feet lower than the vaulted roof of die nave. It contains 
the square and rounded niches mentioned above. These, 
of course, had been shelf cupboards when the cave wa^ a 
dwelling, but the square one in the centre of the wall (which 
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measures | feet lo inches across, 5^ fbct high and ii Inches 
deep) may have served as part of the altar or rcredos. 

Two feet in front of it there is vigihlc the firfit ^tep of a rock 
cut Stair, 2 feet wide, that led down from the apse to the floor 
of the nave, and it is*.noteworthy that the builders have left the 
floor of the apse at leaSt 5 feet above the level of the floor of 
the nave. 

Tt muit have been quite impressive to sit in the nave looking 
into an oblong apse, which baked like a platfottu 5 feet high 
approached by a ^taJr tn the living rock. 

The floor of the apse and that of the nave are now cm the 
same level. The floor of the nave is full of graves. The 
Steps down arc buried. The floor of the apse is, however, 
solid rock. In the nave the door is now only 4 feet 5 inches 
in height. The archcH leading into the transepts are buried 
up to the spring of the atcl\ and the keystone is only 4 *ftct 
6 inches above the present floor level. 

Thus we may assume that both door and arches have been 
buried by accumulated material to a depth of 5 fccL The 
floor of the apse mu!§t, therefore, have been 5 feet above the 
floor level of dre nave- 

The transepts have also been filled tip to the same depth. 
They arc ^tLLl about 7 feet high from floor to roof, and 
mu^t have been originally tz feet at leaft in height. The 
south transept is littered over widi pieces of wooden tofRns 
and heaps of human bones. The space for burial is so limited 
that when a fresh burial is required, they simply unearth a 
previous inlerment, throw the skeleton and coffin into this 
transept, and reuse the grave. 

A noticeable feature of the front entrance is its massive 
lintel. It is one block measuring 86 inches long, and has two 
sockets or hioge-hoks measuring about 5 inches and y inches 
across, one at each end. The door mu£t have been a t^'ofold 
Slone or wood door^ with round pin-hingcs fitting into sockets 
in the lintel and in the threshold, which is buried. This is 
C3caaiy what we find in the be 5 t Ifebrcw tombs. This was 
very probably a Hebrew tomb before it became a chapel, 
but the interesting thing 15 that this lintel mu^ have been cut 
out of the soUd rock from above the original door of the tomb, 
and reused in the Stone wall in the Byzantine era. The 
tunnel passage evidently belongs to the original cave-dwelling, 
and was not cut by the builders of the chapd. 
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The chapel tneasuie$ zj feet fr^in the dpot tn the back of 
the apse, and is about 5 1 feet across the transepts. The nave 
measures only iB feet frotn the ftent of the apse^ and so the 
chapel is out of proportion. It is, however, cori^ffly oriented. 

Of the frescoes menlioiied by Conder, only one fragment 
beyond the left arch remains, measuring about 4 feet high by 
5 feet wide. The pi£hire was painted in the reddish brown 
paint GO common on Arab and early painted pottery on a 
smooth white pla^cred surfece. It represented two fibres 
with aureoles standing facing each other* but is now so defaced 
that the detaib cannot be either drawn or photographed. 

The portions painted are on a level with the upper parts of 
the arches, or about G ftet above the original floor level, and 
only these portions were plastered. 

Juit alongside tl>c remaining fresco is a sunk niche which 
had been made apparently for the reception of a dedicatory 
tablet. Very likely this tablet recorded the building of the 
chapel and gave the name of the builder. Probably it has 
been used to build some of the Stone tombs of Strangers ” 
outside, for it is now the budal-pbce of the Greeks and other 
Strangers - the people of Salt are hill-folk, true descendants of 
the Amorites, and evidently very exclusive. 

I have found no trace of Egyptian art or influence in the 
buildixig, but the frescoes might have supplied such evidence. 
It is impossible* therefore^ to say whether there is any truth 
in the traditional ^tory* 

We found four or five crosses of different shapes incised on 
the Stones of the masonry* 

The cave was, I think* originally a rock-cut dwelling of 
three chambers^ two of them conneSed by a cock-ciit passage. 
It had been intended also to cut a simlbir passage into the 
third chamber on the north side, and the work after proceeding 
so far was flopped; perhaps it was easier to enter from the front 
outside or from the side of the central chamber. 

Later on it was used as a Hebrew tomb, but there are no 
trace;? of arcosolia or kokim* or troughs for burial. These 
may all have been cut out to extend the chambers. 

The niches arc the only inside cuttings visible, except that on 
several parts there ate small niches cut later for the reception 
of sera/ ot od-lamps, as the Arab boys with us prompdy pointed 
out, and as the smoke marks show. It is quile possible that 
there may be coffin-chambers in the transept-caves underneath 
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the 5 fcct of mhbish. This am only be verified by txcivadiDii* 
There certainly were none in the “ apse ” pnxrioiL I feimri 
no tombs near that could be assigned to the fifth to sixth 
century a.d. 

The TM-omoN 

The tradition that a princess^ named Sarah* from Egyp^t 
having made somi: great mi^lalcc in her life, came here in fee 
early Christian centuries and built this chapd as an aft of 
penitence, may embody a very much earlier one, “ Sarah ” 
is a Hebrew woiti tneaning a princess. It is also an Arabic 
name for a woman. The original tradition is therefore really 
connefbed with either a Hebrew or an Arab lady, whose name 
was Sarah. 

There arc two or three explanations which 1 can think oft 

Gilead was Jephthah's country ^ and it was wdth the Ammon - 
ites that he w'arrcd. There is a cave some diitance north of 
Mahnehj named Alt^jihara Mtf/tah, which is believed to mean 

the Ckvc of Jephthih,” and is regarded as the site of Miapeh* 
where Jephthah lived P^i^r Nikola of Salt menrioned this 
to me. This tradition about the Hebrew “ princess ” may 
therefore quite ^conceivably be a retniniscence of the &tc of 
jephthah's daughter, referred to in Judg. xl. 3 7^40. 

Another possibility, suggested to me by Atr. Avinoam 
Ydlin of Jerusalem^ is that the tradition reaQy refers to SamJi, 
the wife of Ahraham, and indicates that* when she returned 
from Egypt, she retired to this cave and lived in seclusion for 
the recognised period 

There is abo the possibility that the name and ttadidon are 
of much later origin. It may wdl refer to some Cbriitiail 
saint who was buried there* the details being inscribed on the 
missing tablet^ 

ARTIFICIAL CAVES—Gebel Hosha 

There are three artifida] caves side by side in the rock on 
Gebel Hosha (Transjordania), which I have described in the 
P^E.F, OSober* 1917- 

^ It la cjniEE pps^suble ihflt tbe wallj of the ruchn Ot CQpljda;rdfi in I’ti in 
hid been ficseoed ta Byzaciinf iirn« ai in the mim of Elcir l^ufeclik, thfi 
ccmTcnt cif Si, Theoiftidus, ten cait of JcruHiJcfn. This id deicfibed 

D. ], Oatty in die P*E,F. jQftFirr/j ijiS. Tt* canTcnt (ktci 

abom A. 13 U 411. 
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These are intere^fiiig as showing how the cave-maker chose 
his ground. The rock strata here arc ail very shallow, some- 
Dmcs only 5 to 4 inches thick, while the mtcrvcning spaces are 
filled with loose rubble- This the cavc-maker discovered 
before he had proceeded far with his Staircase entrance. It 
formed, therefore, an excdleni: spot for an artificial cave-dwell- 
ing, being so easy to escELvate* 

These three caves seem to have been originally entered only 
from the surface^ A fine Staircase of nine Steps cut in the rock 
leads to the middle cave. The surface opening was an oblongj 
and a ^lone slab fitted into it eaafUy^ The front of all three 
caves has long since been cut away^ so that they are now open 
in front through thdx whole length, and used as shelters for 
Socks or passing caravans. 

If there was a ^aircase leading into each chamber^ two of 
them mu^t have been cut away. It is more likely that there 
was only one Staircase entrance^ and the rooms were conneSed 
by passages or doors cut duough the rock partitions. 

The weftem chamber is of great size, almoa 40 feet square. 
The roof is a rock stratum over Z4 inches thick, and no piilaxs 
were left to support it. The other two chambers are much 
smaller. These caves are filled with earth and rubbish to 
a very considerable depth, but the roof is ^il 6 to S feet above 
the flooT» 

Caves in the Shephelah 

In the hill country of Palestine the caves are mostly natural, 
and artLIidally enlargei In the Shephclah or maritbne plains 
they are artificial. At one period the Shephekh was occupied 
by a people who devoted much time and energy to carving the 
soft chalky hill5lde$ into large caves, sometimes single chambers 
and sometimes many-chambered. 

The di^rift around Beit Jibrin is the nucleus where this 
energy concentrated itself but caves of the same ^le and 
magnitude arc found even 10 miles from this town. Tell- 
Sandahannah conceals under its surface no fewer than 400 of 
these underground cuttings in Go diflereat sets, some of them 
even 40 to 50 feet in dimeter* The method of excavation 
and the plan of the chambers are so regularly followed^ that 
it is unnecessary, even were it possible, to give more than 
a general outline and dassificatiocL 

Macali^ter classifies those which he audied as follows ; 

K 1 
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t, Bdl-shape (bec-hive) chambers with iuof-holc entrance. 

The &oor i$ almofE: cLtcuki. The sides bend inwards to 
form a dome« In the centre nf the dDmc is a hole, which is 
the only means of coirance. When the chamber is deep under¬ 
ground the iXK)f-haIc becomes a circular shaft. Enttance 
can only be made by a rope or ladder* No ledge, no ^lep, or 
platform to facilitate access was provided. 

These vari' in height frotn J to 55 feet. 

r. Bell-shape chambers with a JwA e^/ram on or neat the 
floor level, which either leads to the outside or to more 
chambers. These retain the roof entrance^ but w^hete the side 
entrance leads outside, this is generally closed with hoiilders, 
with eajth on the top to conceal it. 

In these cases, the roof-hole was probably used only for the 
ftmovaJ of the quarried material in mating the eavc, and 
flopped by the makers. The faft that in multiple-chamber 
caves many chambets have this hole closed up, while the door 
in the side is the only entrarice left, seems to prove this. Some 
have both roof-hole and side entrance open. Some have the 
roof-hole as the only entrince horn outside, and a side entrance 
leading io other rooms. Some have side entrances from 
outside, and roof entrance blocked, and others have a two-hole 
entrance: in the roof- 

5* Bell-shape with and a jf^irraxs 

running spirally round the sides from the roof-hole to the floor. 
These are generally of larger dimensions than those without 
flairs. The largefl single-chathbcr cave intamined by Mac- 
alifler (one at Khurbet d'^Ain), 40 feet in diameter and 60 feel 
In height, belongs to this class. 

There is a great variety of the flaJrcase bell-shape caves. 
Often side entrances to other rooms, or exits, lead off the flair 
at a considerable height above the floor. Sometimes the 
flairs run regularly round the waU, or, as in the example quoted 
from Khnrbct el-*Ain, they recurve on thctmsdvcs. 

Sometimes the Stair flopss at a hdght of 10 feet from the top, 
and in one case it ceases some diflance from the floor. 

In almofl every inflance at TelJ-Sandahannah tock-hewn 
parapets ate provided along the outside edge of the fleps as 
safeguards. These average 6 to S inches in thickness and 
about 30 to 40 inches in beighL Their tops are also flepped 
to follow the line of the flaiicase. In one case, where the 
flair cros^ the opening between two adjacent bdl-shapc 
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chambers, a parapet is supplied at each side. Of loo bclJ^ 
shape caves at Tell-Sandahannahj only i z have not got parapets^ 
and thc3c parapets so far have been found nowhere else. Why 
they should have been provided only at this one plac^ there is 
nothing to show* It is difft cuh to explain why so useful 
a proteftion u,'as not provided in all the spiral Staircase 
caves. 

4- The circular shape is not universal. Round-roof 
chambers with ftaircase entrance oixut^ whidi arc oval or 
square. 

(. Many chambers are re^kngular^ with ver 'cal walls and 
Sat roofs. These are usually connetSed with ol ers, but a fine 
e 3 tampJc of a single redangukr chamher of thi& t^pc Wa 5 found 
at Khurbet el-^-iin. 

6, Many are so injegular in shape that they cannot be class¬ 
ifieds 

7. When the floor was so extensive that there wjis danger 
of the flat roof fidling in, pi/lari were left to support it* These 
pillars ore square, or elongated ovals in shape. 

Where square, the pill^ are generally single, Standing in 
the centre of the chamhetj of* if many, Stiid in a row or in ao 
irregular group near the centre. 

The oval pillars are generally arranged in a rough circle 
concentric with the sides of the bell-shape chamber, thdr long 
sides being in the circumference of the circle which they 
form, and the chamber thus consists of a central space with 
an aisle r unnin g round it. 

B, CeEs or small chambers frequently open off chambers of 
large dimensions* These cells may be of any of the shapes 
detailed above, and usually are not more than 6 to 7 feet widc^ 
Sometimes a side door and sometimes inan-holcs in the fioor 
lead to therru 

There is very little indication of what the above types of 
chambers were used for. They may have been used as dwell¬ 
ings, or store-chambers, ciSEexns, or secret places of refuge : 
but there are some types of chambers which seem to reveal the 
purpose for which they were made. 

There arc five of these—vk., columbada, olive-presses, 
filter-chambers, one m^ance at Tell-Saudahannah of a 
and one at Beit Leyi of a Christian chapel like Klnisit Sara, ^ 
Es Salt- These mostly fall to be described under other heads. 
Tjffinc/s *—these systems, the chambers sometimes com- 
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munioitc with each other by a mere man-hDle or a door in the 
tYJili, or by passages. Some passages arc short and serve 
merely to coitriefl: two rooms. In other sy^ems there is one 
long tunnel or system of tunnels^ urich small chambers opening 
off them. These tunnels are like the ^reet of an underground 
village. The longed rncasured was over p6 feet^ btit another 
was probably ii6 to 120 feet Icmg, while some were not more 
than 3 to 4 yards in length. 

There is the same variety in width arid in height. Some 
can be traversed upright and with comfort: others can only 
be crept through^ and one was so small that a native declared 
he had to Strip to get through it, which was doubtless due to 
accumulation of debris- i^fany^ however, are so small that 
only boys could have excavated them. 

Sandahannah supplied only three iD^tances of creep-passages, 
but several examples of galleries or tunnels on a large scak^ 
one of which zigzags at right angles, perhaps to hofRc pursuit. 
In some many-chamhered systems the tunnels begin at an obscure 
corner of the system, and end high up in the wall of a large 
chamber (r^. in Room 4, Cave 18 ,11 of Gezer), so that a long 
ladder is needed to get to the floor (raised passages are discussed 
dsewhete, see p- 49). 

Some Features Common to nm Shevhelah Caves 

1. A£^£r IFW/j". — ilarks on walls are of frequent occur¬ 
rence. These arc either tDoUmarks, ofrmmentation, graffiti, 
Chri^an and non-OmSlian symbols, marks of woodwork or 
niches of various types. 

T&cJ-marki often indicate the methods used and dheftions 
followed. Here metal chisds were chiefly used, but wooden 
tools may also have been ctnpioycd in some cascs^ 

Nights cut in the wall to hold lamps are quite a common 
feature in caves and tunnels. Usually they are triangular, 
and very likely they were made by the quarriets for oil lamps 
to light them at their work, as many niches arc far too high 
in the wall to be of any use for those li ving on the floor leveL 
The irregularity of their position also points to this. New 
niches were ruade as the tunnel dorpOTcd. Mo^ of these 
niches were small, but larger niches with two cups side by 
side cut in the base of thema were also found. These cups 
were, 1 think, probably substitutes for lamps, holding the oil 
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and the wkk^ or they were for holding lamps a^ Aiacali^icr 
suggeas, being too small for any other purpose> 

Whflt Macaii 5 tex calls the pummel niche, with a pummel or 
blunt paint in its base, may be simply an unfinished lamp-niche. 
Thc bridged niche, however, is different. A bar was left in 
the centre of the floor of it, the niche being hollowed ah round 
the bar. As some of these bar^ were chafed by cords^ they 
mu^ have been used for tying things to. 

Whod haSt of course, disappeared* but mortices and sockets 
made to hoH beams in position show that wood was used for 
pardtioQs or scaffolding. Macali^ter found only three in¬ 
stances* Bolt-holes and other cuttings for k^teolng doors 
also occur. 

Symbolsu~Th^ swastika, surrounded by a spiml occurs at 
Khurbet el-*Atn, and at Zakariya tw'o marks which may be 
symbols* Christian symbols are, however, of ffeejuent occur¬ 
rence. These are ei^er crosses or figures with outgtretched 
arms, which may represent the Cruciihdon or people in the 
attitude of prayer. At Beit Ijeyi there is said to be a figure of 
a w^oman with a child in her arms — the Vkgin and Child—in 
some one of the caves. Giaffid occur in the many-chambered 
cave at Zakam^ at TdJ-Sandahannah in Greek, and in tome 
caves near Beit Jibrin in Kufic- At Sandahannah also there is 
a rude human figure at the entrance of one cave. The wdl- 
known friezes in ^Arak el-Kheil are the only example of cave 
ornamentation so far known. 

tVifrJ&wJ ,—^Windows are often cut in the rock partition 
between the two chambers. 

Cup-Hoffowi.- —Cup-marks arc frequently found dose to the 
roof-hole entrance of these caves^espedally at Zakariya and 
Sandahannah, where single cups often occur dose to the 
mouths of cav^. At Sandahannah there is no instance of 
a cup-hollow dmr is not thus associated with a cave. The 
significance of this is Still unknown* 

—^Two instances of water-grooves cut round 
the tops of doors to serve as rain-spouts or water rhooes occur. 

— Where the excavators feared that the roof would 
not suftain the weight above it^ they ftequentiy Strengthened 
the roofs of tunneb and chambers by masonry of finely cut 
and squared limestone blocks. These masonry roofs arc built 
with a true amh, having “ radiating voussoira.” As the arch 
is supposed to be unknown before 300 a*G*, this serves 
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as a dafev litni t. It has^ howcrer^ recently been ascertained 
that the arch known and used at a much earlier date. 
At Bethshan the arch was in use in the fourteentii century 

B.C. 

Vafj of different sizes cot in the rock, probably to be used as 
Stores, occur in certain cav«. There is no meotion of vats 
cut in the floor, which might have served as d§tcms. 


2lAKAniYA^ 

The many- hatnhered cave at Zakariya has two latgc rooms 
or t^ls fn which radiate eleven sj^ems of tunnels and 
rooms. From the first hall there ate thie/c. systems with twenty- 
three chambers. From the second there arc eight exits leading 
to nine chambers or other systems. Altogether there are 
between thirty and forty chambers in this cave, if not more, 
with tunnels, passages, door-openings, roof-holes, Stairs, 
bolt-holes, niches and other cuttings which give an idea of the 
amount of work involved. 

The Slone is chalky lime^one, very crumbly and easily 
worked. The tools used were metal chisels or picks« 

In one room {A. 7) is the non-QiriStian symbol spoken of 
above,^ resembikig three isosceles tdaitglcs inside each other. 
The same mark is found on die wall of another room (A. 17)^ 
Another room (F. 1) has a graffito on its eastern wall. Tfc 
consists of rude crosses and some Greek writing, of which 
nothing can be made. This, however, proves that the cave 
was occupied by Christians at some period* The presence of 
planter on some of the walls shows that these tooiiis were 
probably used as dSterm at one period- 

At TfJ 7 fj Sijfi one single-chamber cave measured fio feet long 
and 20 feet broad, but is otherwise uninteresting* The re^ 
of the cave$ there ace normal, chiefly ooe-chamber caves. 

At Till el-Judiidii there were none of any special LntereSl. 
KhtirhiS^ fd Drujeb has a pair of bdl-chambcrs conneaed, 
one of which has its u'alls pitted all over with the loculi of a 
columbarium. The others are not noteworthy. 

Khirbet has several. On one set of bell-shape 

chambers piaster full of Roman potsherds covered the w'alls, 
and on a fragment of this planter was scratched “ a rude plain 

* Exsm^m m p. 157. " ILF,, B* 96, 1 j* 
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cross with tffiJ Another system is notable only foe its 

ifpfff amdar &om which passages and doots tead to die 
other chambers. 


Khtjrpet eL‘*Aj:n 

KAMT&tt fl-'AJfj has a sedes of catrings of great interest and 
variety* There are bcU-shape pits, columbaria, rock-hewn 
tombs> and burial chambers with kokim^ which are all of wcU- 
knowD types. 

One cave (E.P., PL 97), an ordinary hdl-shape chamber, is 
0 -shapcd and of kxgc dimensions. It is 60 feet deep, and at 
the bottom the diameter is over 40 feet. There is a ^tair 
entranoe. It is, however^ of interest for other reasons- There 
are evidences of three occupations. 

1- High up on the wall h carved a swastika with one arm 
joined to a spiral that surrounds it. The presence of this 
well-known solar symbol may point to an earlier occupation 
than is gencfally supposed. 

2. The neirt occupation was Qi ri frian. There are five 
crosses carved on its walls, and : 

|. Later ^till it was adapted as a columharium* Its walls 
are filled with triangnlar locrJj (see E.P., PL 97). 

There are 441 loculi in aU, and some of them deface two of 
the Chri^an crosses^ They are cut in the mo^ accessible 
parrs of the walls, which shows that the chamber was not 
originally intended to serve as a columbarium. For some 
reason or other it stiddcnly ceased to be used as such, for 
several loculi are blocked out, but had never been cut. Be¬ 
cause of the long Crease in it, it is called by the natives Abu 
*d Daraj, or Imm ed Dara], like the Virgin's Fountain at 
Jerusalem, which means the fether or mother owner) of 
the Staircase," 

The firteft system of underground cuttings at Khurbet 
el-'Am has a central hall 47 feet long by tSj feet wide. A 
downward sloping passage aij feet long leads into it from 
outside. The entrance to the hull h j feet 3 inches wide, 
With about j feet of earth in it, the roof of the room is ^tiU 
over 12 feet in height The roof is vaulted with a slightly 
pointed ridge. A tunnel coonefts this hall with a sy^m of 

^ KDleim ^re imdll ihott tufi nrl^ off a duinlKt inia whldi 

the dnd bodied -tfcrc iiucitEd iq Ucbicw burial, the carnincE bcid^ cloflrd 

litervatda hy a Stunt, KjokLai m unkaon prior to 500 ^jCr 
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bell-shape chambers, and a short passage leads to a Stair which 
lcad$ to mo long cuimck {see £.P^ Pi 99). Altogether there 
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Triangular Locoza* 


are at leaSt twenty-six chambers of various kinds in the syStetn^ 
with passages, tumiels, niches, etc., a$ is usuaJ, MoSi of these 
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chambers open direckly off the oenttal halU One tunnd is 
a taised mnnd”—it enters the chamber at a height 
above the floor. 

The pivot-holes of one door ate ^tiU visible^ and there is one 
niche cupboard, cone*shaped, iS inches wide at base* and 
12 inches at the top and 14 inches deep. Under it excavation 
revealed three burnt Strata separated by cky* thus indicating 
three different occupadons. This custom of covering up 
a previous oceupatioD with a beaten floor of clay 1 miind 
ill nitrated also in Ophd- It was used also to heighten the 
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floors of houses, when they had sunt below the level of the 
Street owing to the thtowing out of rubbish on the Street* 

Three nedangular niches in one room {/) above each other, 
and diminishiag in siae as they descend, are unique. In another 
room (^)j sockets for two horizontal and one vertical beam 
rem^n, but die purposSic of the conjftnj£lion is not dear. 
Similar sockets in the great hall seem to indicate that it was 
partirioned by a fitrudure of wooden beams. 

There are tvro more examples of " raised ” tunnels, which 
enter a large chamber high up in the wall, in this cave. This 
is one of tJic mo^ intere^ng features of rhe Shephdah caves^ 
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These “ i^cd *' tuon^ were probably traps for pursoing 
enemie5, who might thus drop into the lurge chamber from 
which they could not escape ; I suggest ttus* but MacaJi^tcr^s 
proposed esEpbLUBtion I give elsewhere- 

Beit Jisrin 

The caves at Belt Jibrin are well known. One is of special 
interest — ^Arak el-Ma—because of two figuceSx side by sidcj 
carved high up on one of its walls. 

These have outstretched arms and arc regarded as reptc^ 
sentatious of the Crucifixion or of people praying. Another 
eatample of this figure occurs in a a.ve at Sandahannah. 

*Arak el-Ma consists of two great chambets, each over 
400 feet long, and some smaller chambers which are* however^ 
so huge that the roof has to be supported by great pillars^ 

In fft'o places wdthjn the cave there is a spring of water under 
die floor* The roof of the system has been quarried away or 
fallen in^ as is die case with moSt of die Beit Jibrin caves* 
These caves arc mostly rudely cut bell-shape chambers with 
roof entrance* Some resemble Oud^an chapels. Crosses 
and Kufic inscopdons are carved on low levels, the chief of 
which contains the name Salah ed Dtn ''—perhaps Saladin. 
There are columbaiia also, 

cf, G.C. 16, III (I, roi).—One cave at Sanda- 
hann^^ P- ^39i No. 25) has a columbarium with square 
loculi in quincunx arrangement, and some triangular loculi 
also. Another room has a with a double parapet. 

The next cave (No, a6, ibtJJ) has a corridor separated from 
a room by a rock partition with a door and four windows in 
il. On the wall of this corridor so many tether holes are cut, 
that it mu^ have been used as a Stable, 

Another (27) contains an olive-press, and at the entrance of 
one (No. 25), on the right jamb of the central entrance^ a rude 
figure is cut (£.P,, p. 242, Fig. go). 

Ex Siii Colsmtfmjm (No, jt): ct 140 (Fig, 185, 

Voli 1 }.—Perhaps the most interc^ng rock-cutting at Sanda- 
hannah is the fine columbarium, called hy the natives Es Snk, the 
Bazaar, doubtless because of i ts plan. It consists of one tu rme^ 
94 feet long, crossed at regular intervals by two transepts. The 
roof over the whole is flat. The side walls are in three seftions, 
mt above the other* and each receding behind the one below 
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iL The lowest seftion k a plain plinth about § to lo feet high. 
The se£Hoii above it recedes about i j inches from the plinth* 
and 13 nearly lo feet high. The uppermost recedes ii inches 
from the one below it, and is over 7 feet high The complete 
height is ihus 15 to 27 feeL The two upper se£Hons are divided 



into sunk panels by pilasters* each panel containing rows of 
loculi for cinerary urns* 

The loculi are semicircular at tlie top. 

There is only one Inscripdon. It is In Greek, and reads, 
" Sime seems beautiful to me, L. (or D-) Nikateides/' The 
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it'iitcr, whose name is L. ot O, NifcHtejcJes, was obviously 
a Giecic, and had probably deposited the remaias of Sino^ 
perhaps his wife, near to the mscnpvtioQ. The main gallery 
has 5511 loculi, the north transept j8o, and the south transept 
3J1. Total, 1,926. 

'Hicre is another interesting columbantim (No. jj, a/jjw), 
which it is impossible for us to include here. 

The main intereft of the Mugharct ^dahannah (H.C., 
p. 165) lies in the arched roof of one tunnel bmk of lime¬ 
stone blocks, and the Hebrew letters p, or T found on one 
walL ' 

The caves at are bell-shape roof-entiaiicc caves, and 

need not be dcsctibel. 

Of those at Bat only one is of inters It seems to 
have been a rock-cut Chdfitian chapel (HJ*., p. ajy). It is 
now a sheep-peiL A figure, now indiSlinguisJiablc, has been 
destroyed by Mohammedans, 


Date op Shbphelah Caves 

The Beit Jihrin caves have been much discussed. They 
^vc Ixea assigned to a late, probably medixval, date for the 
fi^wing main reasons. The other caves in the surrotmdi^ 
cUituet are suhfcft to the same considerations. 

». Jewish tombs have been destroyed in malriniy some 
of them. 

2. There is said to be a Kufic inscription speaking of the 
making of the caves, 

5. There are various Kufic and ChiiSrian insedptioas on the 
walls. 

4, The sculpture in the Cave ‘Acak el-Kheil is regarded as 
mcduEvaJ, 

^ The diagonal dressing of die walls is regarded as the work 
of Crusaders. 

The Crusaders undoubtedly used these caves and adapted 
them to thdr own purposes. As they now itand, the caves 
are meducvtil, but this docs not prove that they did not esi* 
at an earlier date. 

1. With regard to the fir^t, MacaliSter admits three instances 
where Jewish tomhs have been cut into by the cave-maters 
but this merely proves that caves continued to be made to 
a late date. 
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1- The K\jfic inscription spokjea of hus nerer been seen 
nor published. 

3. These Kufic and Chri^an inscriptions on the wahs arc 
no indJeatioa of the date when the caves were made, but show 
merely that the caves were £till used in late periods. 

4. The sculpture at ’AraJt el-Kheil is not in high relief, but 
in cavcHrelief. The background is merely cut away, so that 
the sculpture is really flush with the surface of the wall^ It is 
thus not necessarily so late as mediaeva! times because of its 
Style. 

The Crusaders undoubtedly used and adapted this cave, and 
they probably added the ftitzes, but these prove no more 
than the inscriptions above prove. 

j* The diagonal dressing on the waUs of the caves is wide 
and done with a pick. That of the Crusaders is line, close, 
and done with a comb, or tooth hammer. The dire^on of 
the dressing is accidentally the same. 

The arch found in Sandahannah cave may be much older 
than the Selcucidan period, as recent discoveries have shown. 

C^cr cxiemal b^cations of date are subject to the same 
cnDcism as above, but one Sandahannah cave is certainly prior 
to 600^00 B.C., as it was found concealed by debris of which 
the lowest fitratnm cannot be later than that date. 


THE CAVE-DWELLER HIMSELF 

Wc possess no pen or pencil sketch of the cave-dweller. 
Th^ neared approach to a pomait of him is preserved to us 
in two or three small handles, which have been broken off 
Amorite jugs of the Early Bronze Age, These seem to be 
modelled heads or caricatures of the cave-dweller. One was 
found in the lowest Strata of Cave 5, III, at Gc^xt, so that the 
inference seems corie£l. It was an Amorite picture or cari¬ 
cature of the cave-dwcUer. Another was given to me by my 
friend Dr» Albright of Jerusalem. 

The oLves themselves supply very few details of their mode 
of life, furnishings and such like. They lived the simple lifCi 
They do not appear to have troubled even to make divans or 
scats, though in the large cave at Ophd there is an excellent 
natural divan at the innermo^ end ju 5 t under the funnel. If 
they used beds, they must have been of perishable materials 
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Near the eaSt entrance the flat ledge of rock on the nortii 
side had been u^ed for the fuU-iength burial of a chief, in a 
casing of mnd-pkSler. 

That they enlarged the chambers of their caves there is no 
doubt. That they excavated new chamber? for themselves is 
very ptobable^^ but that they conneSed various natural caves 
near each other by even long tunnels cut in the solid rock i$ 
beyond dispute. The meandtrings of these ninnels, the mis¬ 
takes in levels, the tunnel often reaching the next chamber 
several feet above, or some feet beneath, the floor-level* the 
Tflriarions in the siae of the aperture of the tunnel itsdf at 
various parts—^all these details point to work done by primitive 
men with very primitive tools indeed. 

One of die greatest puzzles of these passages that led from 
room to room is the extraordinary narrowness at or about the 
centre of some of thenu If the cave-dwcJlcr was able to pass 
through these, he must have been of exceeding small dimen¬ 
sions* At Gffier, a small boy wa? able to pass through one of 
these murow gaps only, as he said, by taking off his clothes*” 

It is clear diat they began these tunnels usually from both 
ends and worked till they met. A sugge^ed explanation of 
these narrow gaps in the centre of tunnels, and of the viaricd 
levels, is offer^ below (p* 49). In all theise tunndlings only 
hammers, presumably of Smt, were used, with occasionally 
Sint or wooden ehis^: but the limeftone mderground is of 
soft cheesy texture, so that tunnelling u-jis an easy matter. It 
is only when it has been exposed for some time to the atmo¬ 
sphere that til is limestone becomes hard. 

The ^tair entrances to these cavc?$ are of course artifidal^ 
and must be the work of the cave-dweller. In fafi, though 
these caves all have the appearance of being natural, it is very 
hard to say where the natu^ cuds and the artiflciol l^gin?. 

That the cave-dweller was a man of small Stature is perhaps 
suggested by the low roofs of these caves. The narrowness 
of the tunnds seeius to point to the same faft, and the m eas ure- 
ments from such bones as have been secured from authentic 
ta.ve-dwdler burials conlimi it. These indicate that the 
average height for a man was ] feet 6 inches, and a few inches 
less for the average woman. 

Their weapons and their implemenis were of flone* and arc 
discussed under flints, but they used bone oIsoh Frequently 
among the pottery flat pieces of bone with triangular points 
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are found. In my work on Opbel 1 found majiy of these, 
and a pomted tool made of baked day* These arc 

often described as ^tyli for cuneiform wtitijig, which may be 
quite true of a later period, but there h little doubt that the 
cave-dwelJer used them for det-making or for indsivc decora¬ 
tion of pottery. 

The dishes used were all hand-made and of the coar^ type 
common to the Neolithic Age all over. These arc described 
under Pottery, 

In all probability the women made the pottery^ juit as we 
find today the women of the modem village of R amalbb 
Jerusalem making such tjccdlent imitations of the earlier 
decorated Canaanite water-jars, that it is hard to distinguish 
them from the originals. 

The cavc-dwdling man seems to have been both farmer 
and hunter to some extent, as the drawings in Ckve 30, IV, at 
Gezer suggest; but above all he was a house-maker, which 
means he was a maker of caves and tunnels. 

There are indications that some of his cuttings may have 
been intended for securing a water-supply by coUefttng rain. 
Some of the cave chambers appear to have been ci^ems from 
the outset, though we arc not certain that these were his work* 
There is, however, one outstanding piece of work attributed 
to the cave-dweller^ which proves beyond doubt that he tun¬ 
nelled for water and excavated even to a great depth in search 
of springs. Tliis is the femous water tunnel at Gezer. 

OWE-DWELLERS' CUTTINGS 

Tunnels : The Wate.r Passage at Ge51ER 

The earliest esample of tunnelliiig attributed tp the cave- 
dweller is the water-passage at G^er. It is really a gigantic 
Staircase 119 feet long, cut in the rock. The entcance is about 
3 j feet long on one side. The roof is bamd-shaped, and fol¬ 
lows the slope of the Steps. At the entrance this tunnel is 
25 feet high and about 15 feet wide, but it diminishes greatly 
towards the end, and apparently the hardness of the rock 
forced them to continue the slope of the ix>of beyorid the 
bottom of the staircase, so that at one point k is difficult to 
squeeze through. 

The Crease ends at a powerful spring with a pool of great 
depth, 94^ feet beneath the rock surface and 13D feet beneath 
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the pce^eot surface Jcvd- The tunacl prof^eecLs further and 
ends in a natural cave So feet by 28 feet. This cave was found 
full of earth and was not dcarcil 

The debris dosing the entrance to the turkricl contained 
objefts nf the III Bronze Age, dating about 1400. 

Tbe water passage would seem, thetefote, n> have gone out 
of use at about 1450* Tool-marks^ on the roof show that 
flint tools were used. Macaliiter thinks, from the flint tools 
ufed^ that this tunnel was the work of Neolithic cave-dwdlcrs. 
It rouSt, therefore, date prior to z joo. The use of flint tools 
is not coDclusiTci. Stone implements continued to be u^ed 
long after metal was discovered, as* in tbc 

case of some tombs at Luxor {Handcock, p* sfi). Tne tunnel 
may quite well be the work of the immigrant Amorite$. 

There k no doubt, however, that the cave-dwellers were 
great excavators, and ’when we recah some of their ti innrllin g 
operations, in extending their caves and conneiSing the various 
chambers, there seems nothing impossible in their having cut 
this great staircase. The only diflioilties seem to be, how they 
could have gone to $uch a depth for ’water ’with no prescience 
of its existence, and, if the tunxiel begim as a means of 
refuge or escape, why should they have burro’wed so deep ? 

The tunnel ’w^as found filled up with earth and ^ones^ As 
its entrance is in the middle of the court of the earliest Amorite 
governor's palace (25001800 B.C.), it was probably Itill m 
use when thfe building was erefted, and formed the main 
water-supply of the palace fortress. ‘'Myccnican” sherds 
found in the filling may point to its being filled up between 
tSoo and 1500^ 

Evidently the Stairs became so worn as to be unsafe, and 
hand-grip hollows ’were cut in the sides. Tlicre are many 
niches, varying in size from mere pigeon-holes (perhaps for 
lamps) to lirge cupboard, recesses. 

Nothing was found in the tunnel that would help in fixing 
tbe original date, but tlie faft that the Amorite pakce of 
zjOD B.c. is built over it fakly definite proof that it preceded 
the psdace or was cut by the early Amorites. It seems mo 5 t 
likely that the site for the palace-fortress was selefled to 
secure this tunnel and spring* 

' Far (Dul-mArts ^ C±YC. s;6, lU, vLelv fiini cMftk wilh thdjr 

edges wctc u»d (O* I, IE3»)- 
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The Water Tunnel at Es Salt' 

There k a similar giaitcase tunnel which runs down the tock 
ftom the top of the hill now known as the GaSde of Es Salt in 
Ti^sjor^ia, to the powerful spring in the bottom of the 
vaUq^. spring is now open and surrounded by the 

modem village. It may at one time have hecn underground. 
Here^ the obje& of the tiuitael is to give th^ inhabitaots of the 
fort a safe of securing a known water-supply, as there 

IS pm&cally no wato on the top of the hill, 

, ..A over loo years ago tbcce was a powerful fort on the 
niil^ ajicl Ibnhim Pasha detcrmiried to blow it up- He cut 
a side tunnel into this ^taircascj and deposited dynamite, bat 
^e explosion ^cceeded only in bloc king up the old Staircase^ 
I passed up the Pasha's tiinncl and cnteced the staircase. The 
upper exit, however, is now covered by the floor of a modem 
house on the top of the hill, and the ajr was so foul that we had 
back with all speed- That this passage at Es Salt is 
of great andquity cannot be doubted, but it is obviously a 
warlike precaution belonging to latex (2anaaiiite times, 

Quajlrtotg And Cistehns : Cave-Dweuuer 

As die cave-dweller did not build hi^ dwelling, ouarrying 
of building material was not a necessity to him. What building 
nc^ did^ WM confined txi shonng up tunriels and supplying de- 
haenciK m the rock. It was rude dry ^tone work, and he would 
naturally use the stones which he knocked off with Hs hammer 
in making his tnnnels and chambers. There was no tjuarrying 
m the proper sense at this period, and to Augge^t that many 
of his cavK were really quarries is ridicalous, seeing he had 
no objeft in merely quarrying, though many caves may be 
quarries of later periods, like “ Salomon*s quarrira ” at Tem- 
salertx 

ClSTEHNS* 

There is no definite evidence that the cave-dweller used 
bun-coIIe£Hng ci^ems. Many of his dwellings have later 
b^ converted into cisterns by cutting a shaft in the roof. 
Many of them, in faft, may have been made and used as cistems 

JftfluMiy. Tsia, p, ifi. s« bUo 
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by the cuTc-timi bimself. We know aoching to the contrary, 
T^e ci^em neat entrance “ A of Ge^cr Cave zS, IT^ is tooled 
with flint tools, and may be Neolithic* There is notliing 
Impossible in supposing that he made chambers in the rodk 
with a roof-hole and a channel leading to it to collcfi rain water* 
Even the moSt primitive mind could not fail to grasp this 
possibility, not to say necessity^ La Palestine; but he may have 
found natural rain-EUed cavities and springs enough for his 
needs. 

If cave-man Could make the water tunnel of Geaer to reach 
a sure supply, it is absurd to suppose he would never have made 
ciSlems. G^tem caves, however, have been so often reused 
that, if evidence tvcrodlted^ in the shape ofbroken cavc-dwellej: 
pots, it has now disappeared. The soft-baked cave-dwdlci: 
ware could not long withstand water. The vats in Cave 30, IV, 
at GtzCT seem to have been some sort of rain-crollefting irrange- 
menti 


CAVE-DWELLER POTTERY 

It will have been noted that moSt of the det^s described 
have been dated partly by the :^rata and partly by the pottery 
found* 

The caves and mofit of the rock-cuttings belong to the 
period when there were no cities and men dwelt in the rock 
itself Only when fragments of pottery known to belong to 
a later age appeared did any difficulty arise as to whether these 
works were made and used by the cave-dwdlers or later* 

In that case, a decision could he comt to only by findirig 
relics of the cavedwcUcr himself left in the cave or cutung. 
It is with the pottery that the ultimate dedsion refits. It is 
tme that, owing to the many successive occupations of a sito, 
the cave^weller has been almost trampled out of sight, yet 
a few complete vessels and many thousands of fragments have 
been found. Even on Ophtl, where the site had been occupied 
by successive dvilisations from the cave-d-wdlef*s rime down 
to the present day, his traces were not by any means obliterated. 
In the caves^ complete vcsscb, pots, jugs and many fragments 
were fbiind. In the deepest crevices of the rock surfetc of 
Ophcl underneath all the debris of 5,000-6,000 years or 
more, complete vessels also turned up, as wdl as many 
fragmentSp 
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It was* howcTCTj in the debda thrown over the casern wsi\ 
of ifidcnt JerySalem by late occupants, who were digging for 
foumkrions or d^erna inside the city boundaries^ that I found 
by far the be^t as well as the juo^t nmnecous proofs of the 
cave-dwellers* occupation of the site of David's city, in the 
shape of hundreds of fragments of their pottery. Although 
there were so many caves at Gezet, only a few complete vessel^ 
of the cavendwUcr period were recovered. Successive 
occupations, and bter adaptations of the caves to other pur¬ 
poses, destroyed their tt^mony, leaving fragments only. 
The same ncmarks apply to flay cave-dweller si-;e that has been 
continuously occupied* though very few of the sites excavated 
have in &£t shown any trace of the cave-dweller. 

The oldest materials found at Jericho may be assigned to the 
fiarly Bronze civilisation. They arc not Troglodyte, though 
they may lx: as old as Troglodyte, and contemporaneous. 
The cave-dweller did not reside at Jetjeho. 

Ta*anach and Megiddo yielded very little that could be 
assigned to this period. Tell el-Hesy* Ain Sheuish, Tell el-Ful 
(Gibcflh), Gerar and Bcbin (so far) do not date further back 
than 2O0O* and the TeUs excavated by Bliss and Macalkter in 
the Shcphclah yielded litdc or nothing that could be set down 
as Neolithic. 

Our knowledge of the Neolithic or Cave-dweller Period^ 
therefore, is connhed to results obtained from examining the 
caves which they occupied* and traces of their existence found, 
on the rock surfece at Gczer and OpheL 

OiARACTERISTICS OF CAVE-^DWELLER WARE 

No pottery is more easily recognised than that of the Neo¬ 
lithic cavc-dw'eller in Palc^inc. It is not unlike that of the 
Neolithic period in our own country* though dating much 
further back. In fail, the crude beginnings of every race are 
very closely alike; at every period races used the same materials 
and lived under the same conditions. The differences are 
often merely local. Our carheSI potters could not use exaftly 
the same sort of rough clay* nor could they employ the sun to 
the same extent for baking. 

The earliest Neolithic ware in Palestine has been well des¬ 
cribed as '' porridge " ware- It is very like porridge made of 
very roughly ground meal. The day is not cleansed. Jt is 
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fill! of chip$ of quartz and hard limestone:* and these chips 

arc so large that they show on the surface even in a photo¬ 
graph and are especially visible in the seSaon. The vessels ace 
hand-made and hand-modelled, built up bit by bit from base 
to top^ and frequently show the thumb and finger-prints of 
the potten The surface, therefore^ ha^ not the prenbc even¬ 
ness of a wheel-made vessel. Many were baked only in the 
sun. These go to pieces if wcL When fired, they are une^^enly 
baked, producing different colours on tbc surface, and they arc 
never perfefdy fired through and througb. The core shows 
a different colour from the surlace. 

Two hinds nf day were used, pro bably from diSereut soucces^ 
One is a coarse reddish yellow clay full of chips of flint, which 
ate fiequently | inch in diameter. As Stated abq\%* T found 
a large hole in the dve on Ophel full of this clay^ which had 
been the pottery's Store and workshop. This clay is found used 
as a mortar for binding the bricks together in the oldest w'all 
of Jericho* The surface colour of the completed vessel is 
generally drab or dark grey, ’which is often butned to red* 

Another clay used is similar, but contains chips of quartz. 
In the fragments found on Oph^ I have frequently found both 
days mixed in the same vessel. Macaliiler found a third day 
us^ at Gezert containing only limestone gtaveL” Ware 
made of this day is very porous and rotten* In each case, the 
adhesive charafler of the day is due to the presence of lime, 
as seen today in the mud of the Greets of Jerusalem. 

I found no NeDhthic ’Warc on Ophd made of this day 
containing only limestone chips. But in the Hebrew periodp 
from looo dowmwards, limestone chips were constantly mixed 
with the day* These appear as ’white spots on the surface. 
If the vessels were subje^d to the a£h'on of w ater, they dis¬ 
appeared and left an ugly pock-marked surface. 

The first two days were probably found at a distance and so 
were more expensive. As a sub^tutc the potter may have 
used local clay and mixed it with broken chips of limestone 
himself. In the Bronze Age they broke up quartz into chips 
and et^en fine powder, to m ix with their day, and so made it 
very hard ’with a fine surface* The Hebrews found hme^one 
handier, and more easily broken. In the I^iaccabcaii period 
sea-shdfa were ground and mixed with the day* 

In Ncohthic ware the surface h uxuaUy a drab or 
^ Ophd Ist,^ caTC. 
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dark-grey colour, often burned red. The always shows 

a lighter colour than the surface escepe, of coutbc, in sun¬ 
baked pottery* This shows that they had not mastered the 
art of even distribution of heat in firing* They did not use 
dose ovens, but built fires round the vessel inside and out* 
Sunbaked ware is of a dark-grey colour, and easily distinguished 
by its being so ftiafak* 

Tvptfj of Vtjsfls. —Some of the vessels used were large 
neckless hole-mouth jars, of globular shape wiih no handles- 
In these the mouth was a convenient ske to allow the egress 
of a band full of meal or grain. They had been the mistress’s 
^Eoic jars* They varied in size from 12I to to indies in height. 
Bowls^ cups, basins, saucers, jugs, jugkts, and platters of 
various skes are of frequent occurrence, I^ge ampliorK, 
or water-jars, with two loop-bandits, corresponding in sue 
to those of the kter periods, were in use, but few spedmeofi 
have been found. 

We have found* however^ many miemture copies of these 
varying in size from 11 to 5 inches high. One large loop- 
handle of such a water jar was found in Cave |o, U, at Ge^er, 
an undiifturbed cavc-dwdling, and squat cooking-pots with 
vertical sides and loop-handles made of heavy slabs of coarse 
ware were found on Ophd* The two out^andiug types are 
the ledge-handle and the cord-eye handle amphora:. 

Large jars occur, with plain kdge or vravy ledge handles 
below the wide^ diameter of the sides. These vary in height 
from 16 to iB and 19 inches- Miniature copies of iq to 
5^ ioches in hdgbt also occur* Some of them kivc in addition 
loop-handles at the neck whicJi were added for holding and 
pouring liquid of some sort. One large example had two 
transverse loop-handles on the shoulder as well as two wavy 
ledge-handles on the side* 

The other very important class of cavo-dweller ware is the 
cord-eye handle bottle-shaped amphora. These are ail small 
in Fize. Sometimes this handle is a mere hole bored horizon¬ 
tally through the thickness of the shoulder of the vessel large 
enough to admit a cord. Sometimes lumps of day have httn 
added to the shouldei and the holes pierced in them, and 
occasionally by the enlarging of the hole this oord-cye handlff 
appears like a tiny loop-ban^* 

In some spedmciis the added lumps of clay are moulded 
into cylinders about 2 inches long* These are usually placed 
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holes are pierced through them. As a mle, the vertical 
cj^lifiders are in pairSj for the obvious reason that a double 
String handle could be inserted much more sads£fl£h:>iily* 
When placed horizon rally a single cylinder sufficed. 

These arc obviously jars intended to be carried or suspended 
by itrings of gut or basket withes* It is difficult to say what 
they were specially used for^ they are too small for water ja^. 
Some of them are decorated witb red drip-lines, and some with 
a basket-work pattern in reddish brown. These are probably 
imitations of an earlier form which had been enclosed in a 
basket-work ot whhes or reeds. They may be the early form 
of “ dippers " used for actrafling water or wine from a large jar* 

Cupr.—Some of the cups resemble modern tea-cups very 
closely in size and shape. Usually they are wide and shallow* 
The handle is a tiny loop and sometimes a cord-eye. The ware 
b very coarse, thick, and roughly finished. 

The same may be said of their loop-handle ju^. They are 
not Targe, ^d appear to have been used simply in housework 
for taking water^ wine or oil out of a vat ot Wgcr jar. Some 
have a roughs dumsy cylindrical spout and were probably used 
for drinkingn. 

No great variety of bowls, basins, or platters has been found. 
One fine bowl has two plain Icdgc-handlcs and a dumsy cylin¬ 
drical spout (broken on). It was found in a cave (ij, I) at 
Gczer, and is of yellowish brown porridge ware with a lime- 
cream wash on the surface and roughly parallel groups of 
vertical red drip-lines down the sides- The deeper necklcss 
bowls seem to have been used as cooking-pots- Of these I 
found many rim fragments on Opheh blackened with smoke. 

Some bowls have flat bases and sides almorgl vertical. Bowls 
or CQoking-pots of this description with loop-handles were 
found in fragments on Ophd^ They are of very heavy slabs 
of cough clay. Others have rounded bas^^, and one from the 

CrematDrium cave at Gczer (C a, 1 ) is oget-shaped, but 
this last belongs to the burial period of the cavers history 
and may date latet^ 

About a dozen specimens, five of tl;em small saucers and 
five ftagments of large wide deep bowls, were found in a cave 
(z7j I) at Gezer, the mouth of which was dosed up by the 
foimdations of the earliest dty wall at a date not later than 

ZjOO B.C. 
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These larger basins have ropc-pattem mouldings round the 
dfCL, and four of the others are decorated with oblique parallel 
notches^ two in single and two in double rows. 

Flat trays for bakings probably^ and oven bases with similar 
notch indentations were also found in Gezer and Ophel, and 
on Ophcl T found many ftagments of bases indented with the 
partem of a reed mat, showing that the jars had been set on 
a mat in the sun to dry before Ming baked, a cu^om which is 
gtiU prafkised by modem potters in Jerusalem, a rare example 
of a custom surviving for some 1,000*7^000 years (see /-T-T* 
[Vincent], Pip 7, Figs, t and 3). 

Decoration 

The methods of decoration used by ihe cave-dweller were 
few and simple^ They coiislft of moulding, incision and 
painting. Some chink he used burnishing and combing as 
well* Cotnbkig cousin in scoring the wet body of the Vessel 
with a wooden comb of many close*set shallow teeth, that 
leave rows of fine closely parallel lines. The number of teeth 
on the comb used can be counted at points ’whem the potter 
rented his hand or changed dirc£Hon. I have never seen any 
combed ware that could be called cave-dwcUer ware. The 
rough chips of Stone in it and the uneven hend-modcUed surface 
woiJd make combing impossible. Nor do I think they 
burnished the surface of vessels, tliough it is hard to believe 
that they used vessels so porous and with the surfiK^ as rough 
as we find them* 

Both combing and burnishing were, however, in praflice 
early enough for the cave-clweller of 3000-^300 to use thetn^ 
but they belong to the immigrant Amotite civilisatioa* The 
example PL 28, Fig. 17) which MacalBter says is wheel- 
made must belong to the civilisation which we call Barly 
Bronze, not to the cave-dweller. Undisturbed Troglodyte 
cave-dwellings contained no examples of burnishing. 

Pmeb-b^k Patterns . — The simple decoration is a series of 
punch-holes or punch-marks round the rim or neck of a bowl* 
made by a round pointed Stick not more than J inch in diameter* 
Originally they pierced two holes on each side of these bowls, 
which were used as cooking-pots, and passed a guc-^tring 
through to suspend them over the fire. When this praAice 
ceased, they continued it as a sort of dccoratiom but did not 
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drive the holes right through. Groups of these indents^rioos 
are found on the sides* often three in triangular form, and 
often a line of them down the handles. Some may be merely 
potters* marks. Ocxajsionally obliquely incised notches arc 
placed to fonn a herring-bone pat te rn round the neck or body 
of a vessel* Sometuncs they occiu in single rows and 5omc- 
tiiTies in double rows running in the ^ame direftion. These 
wedge-shape slots are made by a pointed flint, pkee of vrood 
or bone. 

Rjipe Mculdr — The ropc-pattem moulding is the mo 5 t charac- 
tcrHdc decoration of the cave-dwcllct ware* It is doubtless 
a reminiscence of the of a rope of twisted withes run round 
water vessels for carrying or for lengthening them. A band 
of clay is run round the body^ on the shoulder or neck* and the 
rope pattern is sometimes carefully modelled with a pointed 
instrument Often it consi^ simply of a succession of thumb 
or flugec indeatations round the b^d* 

Kn^^h -—Rows of knobs like the nipples of the breaSt arc 
frequently moulded bdow the rim of a bowl (sec PL 48, 

Cave 7, U): or arranged in patterns on the body of the bowl 
(G. I, 143* Fig< 50, C. 11). This knob pattern pcr$^ tight 
down through, or reappears in Hebrew times* 

Sjii DriJyUfKs . — In painting* the commonest design is the 
simple red dripKlbe pattern. The potter seems to have laid 
his brush or reed full of paint on the body and allowed the 
paint to run in lines at its own discretion. They frequently 
interlace and are never paraUcL The lines arc bro^ and 
heavy at the top, thin and pointed at the bottom. 

ParuJU/Uffes . — Brown paiallel lines or fcines, perpendicular 
or oblique or both together, in separate panels, with occasional 
wavy-line panels arc common designs. The basket pattern is, 
however, die commonest of all painted designs. Animal 
figures and laudscapies they did not attempt to draw or paint* 
At Icait no examples are found- This in itself shows how 
primitive the cave-dweller was, and the gmfiki on the walls 
of Cave 50, U, confirm it, for at 6000 h.c, in Egypt, at Nagada, 
wc find pottery exaSly resembling the Early Brom:e ware of 
Palestine on which animal figures and landscapes are rudely 
and quaintly pamted* but with considerable skill and %^cry 
pleasing efle^. 

In moulding, how^ever, they occasionally attempted to 
reproduce ani^ figures. A tam*s bead with long curled 
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horns on the sid^i of a bowl was found at Jericho^ and another 
fragment with a boU^s head. The donkey with pannieis or 
jars on its sides on PI. 19, j (C. ii, II) may also bdong 

to this period These^ however, bdong, i chink^ to the early 
Amorite civilisation- 

CAVES AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 

In the Old Te^lament the exiSlenre of caves and dens in 
the mountains is everywhere presupposed as a faffc which calls 
for no ^edal remark or esphnation^ but nowhere is there 
any meodon of the cive-mcn who at one time used them as 
dwelliiigs+ The 0 *T- introduces us to nothing eadicr than 
a period when the sons of Anak, the AmotiEes^ occupied the 
land and dwelt in fenced cides. 'fhe historical knowledge or 
memory of the writers of the original documents of the O.T., 
therefore^ seems to have been limited to that period of Amorite 
occupadon^ dating, 1 think^ after 1000 b.c. If the cave- 
dweUer^ continued to riccupy their caves till after 2000^ it is 
curious that no rtference should be made to their eisiStence in 
such a chapter, for inSance, as Genesis xiv. Again, LoPs 
relufbnce to escape to the mountain and his dwelling in a cave 
recorded in Genesis six seem to imply that the caves were then 
■vacant, and cave-life was a life of loneliness and isolation. 
Yet there is no doubt whatever that pottery of the cave-dweller 
type continued to be made in this period, ^odchtGoo, and 
Neolithic flint tools and weapons of the earlier tj^pcs am 
found near TcU-Fara at a much later pedocL It is possibk, 
therefore, and very probable that the cave-dweller had become 
a dweller in cities by that rime- The caves, however, con¬ 
tinued to play a part in the life of the people throughout this 
and the succcedmg periods. In the period of the Hebrew 
conquest, 1200-1000, when they were soiely pressed by the 
Midiftnites, the Israelites made themselves Slrongliolds of the 
caves and dens of the mountains and retired to them G'^%- vi a). 
It is very probable also, that before they succeeded in capturing 
such ^ngholds as Ge2et, jerusaiem, and the Amoriie forts 
in the Plain of Esdradon, the Israelites occupied the cavc$ in 
the mountains, until they were able to dear spaces in the woods 
for setdements of thdr own, unless we suppose they dwelt 
only in tents* 

The part which caves play in the later period of Hebrew 
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liiStory h femUiaf to aU. The Hebrew^ used them both as 
pkce:s of lefugc and as tombs,^ so that ca^^c oad tomb came 
to he idmo^ synonymous (Watt, viiL z8 ; Mark v- a ; Luke viii. 
27)* They may well have been synonymons aU along, foe the 
cave^weller seems to have buried his dead in the very cave 
that was his home, scooping a lalt re^ting-pkee fqi them in 
the rock itself. Frequently the tomb became the dwelling 
again, as we may see in the vidnity of jemsalem even today^ 
where Hebrew rtjck-tombs are used aa dwellings by nomads 
and their flocks. 

Where suitable, the Hebrews used them also as ^re 
chambers for ^ores or hidden treasure (Jer* sXL 8), and con¬ 
verted them into d^iems.® These in their turn, when empty 
or abandoned, were used as prisons. The dungeon of Malthkh 
(Jer. jpcsviii. 6), Jeremiah*s prison into which he was let 
down with cords, the pit into which Joseph was cait 
(Gen. ssviii 24), were empty diterns, which had probably 
been originally caves. In Psalm xl. 2, the Psalmift speaks of 
himself as haying been in fu^t such a cBtem as Jeremkh's 
prison, which had several feet of mud deposit in the bottom of 
it, in which he sank so deep that he was unable to move. As 
his friends rabed Jeremiah and set hk feet on the rock surface 
of his dungeon, so Jehovah had delivered the Psalmigt aud 
‘*set his feet upon rock,^' Were Jeretniahk experience an 
isolated in 5 tancc^ we might say at once that Jeremiah xxxviii. 6 
is the background of Psalm 2, but it was probably a very 
common oocurrence, w'hen a man had to be pnt away safely 
and fjuictly, Jeremiah xiv. 3 says that the nobles sent " thdr 
lesser people”—/.r, their inferiors — "to the waters”; they 
came and found empty ctSems. There may be here an allusion 
to this method of disposing of troublesome people. The last 
clause of Psalm xl. 2 is paxticukrly vmd, and shows that the 
writer himself knew what it w^as to Struggle for foothold in 
the sinking mud at the bottom of an empty cd^tem, and what 
rdief it w'as to have his feet on rock, and ^his e-oine eStab- 
Ushed.'* 

^ See Gen. nt p; oiu. ig ; MCtviJ- la j ilit zg; Jndg, vp, ? ; Joftk ac 17; 
t Sttm. eoL I * 1 aviiL 4, ig ; xix. g.; laa. ii, ; Jct. alt. a. Cj: Hcb. iL 

* For cBCfitoi tfl lie O.T, ecc Jer. ii, 11 (htakciiJi i Kingi arici, ; 
llL loecvi. iS (aainc—S mn q ch cfihJ. rtOv. "f. jj j GcOh Encvu. lO^ 

Bedcs. :dL 
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Their Purpose 

Tht pmposes for whidi the caves in the Sbcphelah were 
made mu^t have some bearing on the date of them, 

1, A great number, especially htll-f/Mwbfri jjaifir 

and nfme jwVi fiair intrmctj^ undoubtedly served as mils or 
dskms. The jglepE would allow their being cleared of silt 
from dme to time, as these cisterns uere surface-fed in the tainy 
season^ 

z. Many, perhaps mo^ of the ^taireasc bcU-chambers were 
fiorshoMSis forfait! or foildrr. The Stair is easily espkined in 
this case. The brick-built ^tore diambers which I found at 
Sharanba b Egypt» named Burm Yusef (Pits of Joseph) hy 
the natives, were of this bdl shape and circular type, with 
a side-hole entrance in the coof leading from the artifinal 
solid brick platform into which they w^ere buitt. 

These w^ete about 15 feet deep, but they had no Siair enitance. 
5. Probably tsoNS of the bdl-chambers were inteoded for 
bwial^ though many were later adapted to serve as columbaria. 
Other types, of course^ were obviously built for 00 other 
purpose but to serve as columbaria, and the problem in regard 
bo them lies in whether they are later than, or contemporaneous 
with, the bdl-chambers generally associated with them, 

Rrii^ous Purpose of So^a — Ornfhi, —Macali^ter thinks some 
of them were great mcedng-pkees of die congregation pf the 
people for rdigioiis ceremonies. The Klmrbet el-*Ain cave 
described above, seems specially adapted for such a purpose. 
The rdsed passii^ which begins at an obscure and easily 
concealed recess and ends high up the wail of another large 
chamber, he thinks was intended for the carrying out “ of some 
fraud or other/* the impressive pronouncement of oracks or 
messages* from Jehovah, perhaps^ somediing like the miracle 
of the Holy Fire at Jerusalem at Baiter, The noviciates could 
be assembled in the large room, and the prieSt appear in suit¬ 
able garb at the hole in the wall, or his voice be heard from the 
tunnel anrt appear to speak to them ** from above.” 

The two caves, £x>nne£lcd by a tunnd^ in the High Place^ 
at Gcicr MacaliUcr dunks are admirably adapted for the giving 
of oracles o r messages from the Deity- The passage is crooked 
afid ^ narrow that one can scaccriy twist through, and one 

* Gf^ d, p. jSt niV-; iSi It 151, HI; Gejfrl, id]-t07. 
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cannot see through it, but any sound tn either diambcf can 
be heard in the other. 

He thinks, therefore, that a confederate of the priest spoke 
the orade of God firotn one chamber to the excited people in 
the other, his voice passing djroogh the tunnel. Robertson 
Smith’s suggcslioo that the Greek word ftiyapov (Megaton), 
as meaning “ Place of Oracle,” is teaily the Semitic word rsiJJD 
(ftfa'atah) Arabic), “ a faw,” is probably corre£l, the word 
being borrowed in connefldDn with this ptaffice.^ 

Similarly in i l^gs vL ig the “otade ” is said to be in 
the " Holy of Holies " the adyton, or uoapproadiahle spot. 

It is this oracle that is r^erred to probably in the two 
passages in Jeremiah mevii. 17, where Zedekiah asks Jeremiah 
" Is tbtre any word from tin Lordf'* and Jeremiah xltK. 14, “ / 
fkiPe beard a ramourfrom the Lard** 

Ttere is an instance of a Rjdsed Passage in Cave zfi, 11, at 
Gezer where it enters Rchom 4 at a height of 9 feet above the 
floor. TTiis^ room has a spu^ staircase feom above, gnd is 
over ao feet in dt j TU c tVT' , Room ^ Is a mere hole, entered from 
I by a small hole in the 'ft'all, which could very easily be con¬ 
cealed. Here the conditions suit MacaliStcr’s theory remark¬ 
ably well, especially when we remember that the floor of Room 1 
is a horsoshoc pattern of cup-hoHows, which me usually 
associated with eady Canaanite religion. The northern part 
of C. iSf n, syftem atOeacr seems to have served a celigious 
purpose. The whole sy^em might have been the quarters of 
the priestly dan, but this belongs to a very eady period. 

It may be, therefore, that here in the Shephdah caves we have 
the survivBl of a very ancient Canaanite nirtfiTn 

On the other hand, these passages may either have been 
secret means of escape from pursuit, or traps to beguile pur¬ 
suers into, as suggested above. 

If ^fe^dt^er s theory is corred, it follows rtigt" this cave at 
Khurbet el-'Ain he pre-Exilic in date, “ and probably 

pre-Judaic.” MacalRter thus thinks the cave may date earlier 
tlwn 600 H.C., and probably as early as jzto b.c., if not earlier 
Still. Cave r8, U. at Gczei would strengthen this petition. 

Cave No. 34 at Sandahannab (E.P., p. 248) Macaliltcr 
re^rtk as another example, and it is signifleant that the 
Christian symlwl is found, when we remember that the habit 
of early Chriala a s was to Christianize places and feaSts which 

384. 
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had already been associated with ediginns cults. Many 
exosses ate canned on the walls of 54^ yet it is obviously a 
pre’^IhrLstiftn cutting. 

Another cave at Sandahanuah (KP.^ p. 264) MacaliSter 
suggests was an underground temple. 


ScRimrRAL Evidekce 


Ciitems have been cut in the rock and ancient caves have 
been adapted as ci^ems to our knowledge from ±000 b.c. 
downwards, certainly from the thirteenth century, if Macah^ter 
is right in 1^ dating at Geser* Many of these chambers may 
therefore have been d^ms and yet belong to an early date. 
They may have been dwellings or Stores of a very early period, 
and afterwards adapted as cisterns. Where planter occurs, 
their use as ditcrns is not to be set down as late on that account. 
There is little doubt that planter was used from earlier dmes 
where rock was porous and Jeaky.^ The evidence of Scripture 
confirms thft, Pits,** or “ wells,*^ ** dens'' and caves 
arc constantly assumed to have eadlted in the earliest periods 
referred to* 

Though we cannot tell definitely at what period the habit of 
coUc£Hng water in rock-cut cHferns, fed by a hole in the roof 
(vdlh perhaps one or two iiltcr-catdi pots beside the mouth or 
with none), begaHj yet we know that E^e^tinc miiSt have been 
a cistern-using courury from very early times. 

Genesis xriL ay, 50 is in^truffive, ITiere, in the vicinity of 
Gcrar, Abraham digged a well, which Abimdech^s shepherds 
Stole by violence* I am quite sure this meant the cscavating 
of a ciftern in the soft rock for collc^liiig rain-water from the 
surface* ^Tien Isaac visited Gerar (Gen. xxvL iS, zo) he found 
Abraham's cilterns had been filled with earth by the Philistines, 
and he cleared them. In verse 19, however, he found a spring, 
and this is definitely ^ted, as being diff erent from the other 

^ Wliur the walk U? foujid plsno^d, the pUAsr U Sdrttirtiiiics a bbTc guide 
t)ci the date when the rT^rnia were kn in ttfte. Ftequcutlj it is tnisced trith 
ground eheitk to harden it, ukI very eften Rcnnan dhbed ware itm us^ ai t Tr^y 
for the next cafi of pla^f* Plditen of dac Romwi, Byzandne, Anh nrrd Cniaa^jl 
icig^ peooda axe quite esslJy tAEOgnbed through and Other fmtuiEs. Crueid- 
itig pbAu WM naked tn a hard potlcry »umoe by fif« lit m the pits^ Bfokto 
potlfiry found kl the d^toTl3 beJ^ fun^ to dale the lalc^ and KHiietil»S carher 
UM of thfiHL There k UitJe doubt that eren in the carlirft dinea ^hi- 7 

dfleini they used pbjie£ if the rode ttu pernsua aqd kiiky. At the dme of 
Hezeitiah plaUcr me undoubtcdlj freely uih cm cvmy fenn c£ bnilding. 

Deui. nyii. 1, 
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wells (if. w. Zt% which were really rain-coUoffing ciaems, 
Isaac could not h^ve found springs at every point where he 
digged wells ; and only at the one spot is it definitely ^ted 
that he did. Here* again^ the importance of d^erns b ^showti 
by the confliifc that arose over the right to possess them 
(w- 2o-ii). Again at v. 51 it is implied that Isaac^s shepherds 
found a spring at Beershe^. There is no trace of thi s well or 
spring at BcetshebcEL today. 

In Genesis xiwiL zo the pit into which Joseph was ca^t was 
an empty d^lem, and the great pit ” into which Absalom^s 
body was ca^t (2 Sam. xriii. 17) have been a cave or an 
unused ciftern. 

The danger which these empty cblerns became for sheep 
and cattlcp which might fall into the roof-hole entrance, is 
provided against and damages assessed in Bzodus sxi. 34- 
There the man who dig$ the pit “ is held liable. Such an 
accident is the background of Christ's parable in Matthew^ 
xii. II, 

z Kings xviii- (rf Tsa, ^ocBrri. t6) is another significant 
passage, though spoken about the year 70 f BpC. There 5 en- 
nacherib^s R^sh:^eh offers each Hebrew^ his own d^tern, 
knowing well the importance of good cblems at Jerusalem^ 
and implying also that the Hebrews were there dependent 
upon ebterns at that timt. 

Proverbs 1 J shows a sicnikr senrimenc^ 

King Asa made cHierns in Mizpah agoing 3di+ 9), 

One of which Ishmael used to conceal the bodies of his viclims.^ 

King Uiriah (f. 800} digged wells—that is, made dSlecns— 
{2 Chcon^ xKvi. ip) bodi m the low country;, and in the 
plains.*^ 

Ecclesiastes dL 6 speaks of cisterns with a wheel for drawl¬ 
ing the water, a much later invention. 

Jeremiah ii. 13 compstres the false rdJgions of Isj:a.cl to 

broken d^tems,” which they have ** biwn f&r ihfmfhfts/* 
forsaking the ** living spring of water.'* 

So fitr as scriptural or ardaeologicaJ evidence goes, there is 
nothing incompadbic with these charnbecs having been 
and yet belonging to a very early period. 

As to their having been burial caves, the O.T. mentions only 
one cave, the cave of Maebpekh, as having been used for burial. 

*' It a now rl^Tn urd that Uic afinul eifibeni, wMi c^ht odicrs, has been dis^ 
eovucil ft: Tell cn KiiwJifK_ tbe mppoaed nilc csf SUximtu 
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ft£acaliStcr regards its sOencc os confinning his idea that they 
were not originally for bnrial, perhaps rightly. 

The O.T., however, speaks of “ pits ’* being used as traps 
for wild bcaits (Ezek, ids. 4), and Isaiah jdn. 21 speaks of the 
people being snared in holes and hid in prisoti-houss." 
Here both are referring to roof-hole cntiance caves or ciStems. 

1 SaiDLid Tnri»- 20 seems to refer to such an incident, where 
Benaiah slap “ a lion ifi ihe mdff of a pit in time of tne/w” It is 
quite likely that many of these caves may have served as traps 
for wild beafts. Some may even have been built for the 
purpose, but the majority of them arc fer too eUboratc for this 
ohjefh 

Caves as Places of Refuge 

At all periods in the history of Palestine, caves have been 
used as pkces of refuge. Lot OGem Jthr. 3 0), the five kings at 
Makkcdah (Josh. s. 16), EJavid in AduIWnfi Sam. mi- 1, etc.), 
the hundred prophets fleeing from jezebd (i Kings xviii. 4) 
ate examples. 

The Israelites hid from the Philistines "in caves, thickets, 
rocks, holes, and pits (d^tenis) " (i Sam. sih. 6), and the 
Philistines show'^ed their contempt (i Sam. aiv. 11). Nor were 
they always natural caves they fled to. The ch i ld ren of 
Israel made for themselves “ the dens w'hich arc in the moun¬ 
tains, and esves, and Strong holds because of their feat of 
Mjrlian (Judg. vi. 2) shows clearly that where needed, they 
not only used natural caves, but made caves for refuge. 
Verse 4 of this passage shows that it is the south country 
which is spoken of. There were therefore cavts in the soudi- 
land or Shephelah which were never intended as cktems, hut 
as places of refuge or defence, 

Hebrews si. 58, “ they wandered in deserts, and mountains, 
and caves, and dens of the earth,’* indicates that caves serv^ as 
places of refuge for Christians m the early days of persecution; 
and here the reference may very well be to these caves in the 
southland plains, where Christian symbols arc so often found. 

OSIhre-ibambers^ or secret hiding-places for Stores or treasure. 
Jeremiah ih. S is a good example. 

" Wc have Stores, hidden in the field, of wheat, barley, oil, 
and honey," the ten men said, and Ishmacl spared thut lives. 
These fito ces were undoubtedly concealed in. some rock chamber 
or cave. 
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The evidence of the O-T.* iJiereforej ntaJecs it c^ite possible 
for these tods cuttkigs in the Shcphckh to belong to an cariy 
datc^ though it gives no deBnite infotmatioti as to how eady 
dicjr may be. 

Hitherto they have hem regarded as belon^g to OidStian 
times, one Argument being that some caves resemble a nave 
%Fith an apse. This argument can only be the result of a partial 
esammation, for many have several ** apses/' and some have 
apses all round, ju^ as we find in some of the caves at Gezer, 
which are ccftaMy dwellings of the aborigiiial inhabitants* 

The fine cutting of the walk may lead some to assign them to 
a late pjenod^ because other known early caves ate so roughly 
Cut in compaiison; but when wc realise that the chalky rock can 
be Cut with a pocket-knifej we should rather have been sur¬ 
prised had the cuttings been roughly done. 

I bebeve that these Shcpbelah caves have been made at 
various periods. Some arc probably cave-dwellings^ Mac- 
ali-^r sugge^. When those whose special purpose is manifest 
have been set aside* tlierc ^tEl remain many whidi cannot well 
have been anything else but dwellings of Troglodyte dans. 
In the case of Cave 28, IT, of Geser* wc concluded that the 
sy^em had been eKpanded as the dan increaseci The ohsime- 
dons, the narrow^ almost impassable tunnels led to this con¬ 
clusion. 

The $anie thing is found in many of tlieae Shephelah caves* 
— some of the many-chambered caves at SandahamuLh* 
They include rooms for bving, Storage, and stabling, presses for 
wine or oil, and perhaps also a means of disposal of the dead. 
There are the s ame pit^falls and useless ramificatioiis of tunnels 
as we find in many of the Gezer caves, which di^tinSly point 
to casual and gradual enlargement. 

From the faft that in Bome cases the columbaria caves could 
not be dissociated from the large bell-shape chambers beside 
tliem, hlacaliSter concluded also that the cave-dwdUers cre¬ 
mated th^r dead—a feft which he afterwards found coDilcmed 
at Gezer iji the case of Cave 2,1, the “ crematorium ” cisve. 

The columhaiium thus, in^ead of being a Roman invention, 
may i^rove to be a resuscitated praffice of the oldest aboriginal 
InhabJtanrs of Palestine* 

In the " crematorium ” {Cave 2, I) at Gezer, however, the 
burned bodies were left in position on the floor of the cave, 
layer upon layer of ashes, and were not coUefted to be placed 
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in jars upon locuii in coiombatia. The only columbarium at 
G«er ifi Tomb 140, which is of the same period as Es Suk at 
Tell-Sandalmcioah. 

Near Saikh Ayub, 1 foumi a tomb somewhat similar in 
entrance to Giscr Tomb 140. A Stair cut in the lodt leads 
down to the tomb entrance. Above the entrance five small 
scniare loculi were cut, which could be Kacbed ftom the Steps 
of the Stair. 

These loculi were about 7 indies square, and seemed too 
cmnTT to contain cinerary uras of any size. They mighr have 
a skull {see “ Burial CuStoojs **), 
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THE BRONZE AGE 


THE EARLY BRONZE AGE PRIOR TO 2000 b,c. 

Whbn wc get down to the sorftcc of the itjck^ we find the 
reimins of a mdc caTe-dweller dvilisadon^ but adjacent to 
these and to sonie estctit mijced with them* we find the remains 
of another civilisation of a very high order^ which exHted 
alongside that of the cave-dweller for probably a large niunber 
of years, and oltimatdy supplanted it. 

This higher civilisation we name the Early Bron^ 



Fig. 5w— CAMJCATiifcti or Cave Mew (may ap. 11 BanMZE Agp, 
Epoo'ttkn a.cj* 


and assign to the period ^500-2000 B*c» Bot here agoin^ 
though ihe later date limit is fiaed for us, the eartier date limit 
(1300) is purely arbitrary, and we have reason to suppose that 
Ais higher civilisation, dates as early as 4000 or 3000 at lea^t^ 
though it may not have deUnltcly laid hold of Palestine tHl 
somewhere between 4000 and ay00. 

There is no doubt that this was an immigrant dvilmtioti, 
and the invaders were Amorit^ from the north-caSt We 
have found tiheir dty walls on sites that arc known to have 

sg 
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becc fortified by the An]oiites+ and ^ith the walls the pottery 
of this period, for inftance at Ljichish and Jtrus^em* 

At Cczer these remains were found alongside thc^ of the 
cave-dwellers, and classed as pic-fiemitic by ^calilterp who 
s^sparendy regarded the kter civilisation as a higher develop¬ 
ment of the cave-dwellers** 

On Ophel I found ahunJant tTMCS of theit ptesence in the 
shape of pottery and sherds* and beautifully painted* complete 
vessels of the period were found by &ptmn Parker in the 
lar ge cavc whcie they had been deposited "with biirials+^ 

These are Ea^ly Bron2e ware, and the cave-dweller ware lay 
alongside. They prove that the Amo rites occupied the rock 
sui&ce, and dJd not dwell in the caves^ but used them for 
buriab 

Early Bronze Pottery : Characteristics 

The pottery assigned to this period in Palestine is mostly 
wheel-made. 

The general siir&cc finisht both outside and inside, presents 
a Strong contract to the cave-dweller ware. It is more even 
and more accurately modelled. This is in part doubtless due 
to more cardiil refining of the clay. The day used is the 
same, but the large chips of Sint are taken out and only smaller 
grit left. The potters seem abo to have ground quart? or white 
flint^ into a rough powder and mised it with the clay to give 
consistency and hardness. The ware is fire-baked, but not 
evenly baked through and through^ The cote b black- The 
suiftce is drab, yellow, or reddisb. 

Somc of the types of vessels are also tn s^ve-dweller 

ware, notably the ledge-handle jars and the small cord-eye 



for drawing water, wine, or oil from a large jar; the small jugs 
with loop-haudlcs rising high above the rim; and the drip-line 
and basket-pattern on decorated vessels. The resemblance,, 
however, is entirely confined to form. In compositkin, 
baking, finish, and decoration* ihe two arc totally diSduft. 
Instead of the one being the development of the other, it seems 
much more likely that the cave-dw'elier has borrowed these 
forms from ihe Amoritc, and imitated them in his own ware. 

^ Tbeac are desoibed in VIheedi, 11, ctc^ 

*■ A& quarts b hoc otily procnraj^lc in Faleitinc, it la more Idrely that whits 
flim irnfi wiid. 
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Then? aic many types in the Eady Bronze ware that do not 
occur in that of the cave-dweller, noUbly the finely combed and 
highly burnished vessels. 

Apart altogether &om form, however* die two are so coin- 
pictely di^tinft, that there is no possibility of confusing them, 
even where the forms are alike. 

Typis ,—‘Briefly put, the following arc the outfitanding types 
of Early Bronze ware : large bandleless jaj:s with pulley¬ 
shaped necks; bowls with and without handles or spouts; 



loop-handle jugs in great variety; basket-handle jugfi ; the fine 
cream-slip ware of Gezer; small loop^handie fugs with pointed 
base useef as dippers ; bandldcss jars with painted rim \ bottle- 
shape jugs with or without handle ; V-sh^ed bowls or saucers. 
Few, if any^^ of these types have been found so fer in cave- 
dweller ware. 

The great feature of Early Btonze ware, however, is its 
fofftbing and burms&htg. The combing is done on the soft clay 
with a comb of many very fine teeth, sometimes so neatly that 
it is impossible to distinguish the different Strokes or count 
the number of teeth. The comb was mo^ prabably made of 
bone, as wood would be too soft* 
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The buiiijshjng hati been done by hand, with a hard, smooth 
^pebUc, and is so finely finislied as Co pcodace an tinbfxikcn 
' gkssy,^rfacc, fnd maJee it almo^ imtKjsaibk to traGc die Unc$, 
This bnmishing takes the place of the glazingmsed in Egypt 
CO prevent the vessel being porous. The same mechod and 
excellence of pcbble-bnrnish i n g by hand is found on die 
foreign ware of Naqada io Upper Egypt, 

Dmra^id IFsre .—Here ihc Amoritc far outarips the cave- 
dweller. Early Bronze waje tftcels in indsed ornamciit, the 
herring-bone pattern being conspicuous. In moulding, the 
rope pattern is found as in cave-dweller ware, but more leEncd* 
In paindng, where the cavc-dwclier kid on his brush full of 
paint and allowed the drips to run down the $ide^ a process 
which we describe as the drip-line pattern^ the Early Bronze 
Age potter brushed on et^ery line sqjaratclyp ParalliJ bands, 
verti^ and horizontal, with rigzag lines altemating, basket 
pattem, a survival of the vessel bound with withea, burnished 
surface on a red or brown painted background, irregular 
dabs or blotches of colour, dots between parallel bands^ circles 
and triangles or saw-tceth am die chief designs, and mostly 
geometries. 

Landscapes, animal or h uman figures they did not attempt 
to draw, but they modelled mdc animal figures and anin^ 
heads heads of bulls) occasionally on thdr ware, and 
caricature heads of the cavc-dwdlcr were used as jlig-handlcs* 

In this pericxl potters* marks became both common and 
numerous. It has been pointed out chat there is a firing 
resemblance between them and Egyprian potters’ mar ks* 
dating about 500a. 

Potters^ marks found at Naqada* also closely resemble dienij 
dating about the same period (jooo). This forms another 
link between the Early Bronat dvilisaticvn of Palc^Jne and that 
of Naqada, and is of great significance. 

It is thus dear that there arc very faw points of contafk 
betu'een die cave-dweller ware and that of the Early BronJrc 
age civilisation. The features of resemblance between the 
latter and the foreign ^ ware of Naqada are far more numer¬ 
ous and striking. This resemhknee is so dose, indeed^ as at 
once to suggest identity* 

* Rctriic'# R^mi TitiHlvi Eb-n, I, Pla, 47'^!, 

■ N,E, Hi. S3-J7* 
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* Early Bronze Pottery and Naqada Ware 

Wc shall now gather up all the pobts of contafi: between this 
eady dvilisation of Palestine and that found in Eg3?pt at Natjada. 

By &r the moSt important types of Early Bronze ware are 
thf two classes mentioned above—the ledge-handle and the 
cord-eye-batidk jars. There is no doubt as to the antiquity 
i}f these two types. We found types in large numbers at 
Naqada/ Upper Egypt in 1894-y. They ate found nowhere 
else in the EaSt. They arc certainly not Egyptian forms. 
They are unknown in Greece or Cyprus, 

< Tlic Naqada ware dates as early as 7000 b.c. 

The ledge-handle is found in Palestine on jars of all sizes, 
from a inches to 19 inches or mote in height. The handle 
varies in length from | inch to lo inches. 

The Naqada ledge-handle ware is identical wth chat of 
Palatine in form, pa£te, and shape of handle.* It is also hand.- 
modelled. On the Strength of this rescmhlance Petrie suggested 
that this Naqada ware and type of handle were brought to 
Egypt from Palestine in a very early invasion or immigiadon 
of Amorites from Palestine. He su^cSttd also that coinl> 
facing, which is so charaaerigtic of the Early Bronze Age 
chrilisation in Palestine, was brought to Egypt by the same 
immigration. . „ , . 

About s^QOG B-C- ledgc-bsifldlcs begin to 
though decadent rduimsccuces of them continue to occur 
down to 1100 lix.» when the AmotitE dvilisation was replaced 
by the Israelite- 

Where these iedge-handJes arc found with copper and ilmt 
(inly, they mu^ be dated as early as the Naqada ware, 

6000. WTierc they occur with bronze, they mii^ be regarded 
" bter rcsusdtatiofi or contirmatioii of type. 



The same may be said of the €ord-ey&"liandle wate. These 
coid^ye-handleis occur on Slone vases^ and ondecorated pottery 
at Naqada^ where even twin-jars are found with them | but the 
jar atNaqida is a heJe-mouth neckJess vessel, not the bottk- 
shaped one of Pale^ie. In Naqada ware the handJe is a 
horizontal cylinder on the side, pierced for a ^ring, not a mere 
’ Sec rtJ Ba/Jkr (Pttd£ mnd Qiiilxi!l), Pk- Jl wnd ji- 

* Cf. DmpaHi Paw (Petdc). =«- 

^ See Pli 8 . 9. ^ 


- lidd., Ks. si-ij. 
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knob on die shoulder, and the types refetred to belong to the 
earlier Naqoda ware, dating from about 6000 B+c, Simibr 
cylindrical handles^ placed vertically, two on each side of the 
vessel^ and (I think) at lealt one example of a single horizontal 
cylinder on each side, occur in liarly Bronze ware of Palestine. 

The Icdge-handle and the cord-eye-handle ware of the 
Early Bronse Age in Palestine ia the as that of Maqada^ 
The caive-dwcllcr ware is totally distinft in composition^ 

The pointed l^c " ■ dipper ” juglets $0 chara&cri^c of the 
Early Bronze civilisation are found in great niimljers in Naqada 
ware, the only difference being that at Naqada they haw no 
handle, and in Palc: 5 tine they haw each one loop^andle. 
Naqada ware is conspicuous in having pmftically no jars with 
handles, except those with ledge and cord-eye li^dles. Only 
two instances of Icxip-handlcs at Naqada were recorded- 
The “ holcsmouth ” neckless jars* the bottle-shape jugs with 
handles and with no handles^ the V-shaped bowls, which make 
their first appearance in Palestine in the Early Bronze Age, 
and numbers of other types of bowls, are common to both 
Naqada ware and the ware of the Early Bronze Age in I^cStiiie. 

In decoration also there arc many features in commoru 
The burnishing and the method employed are the same. The 
herting-bone incised design and others are cx>mmon to both^ 
The drip-line decoration, improved in the Early Bronze ware 
by a little guidance of the reed or brush, occurs in bottL The 
wavy line or zigzsig pattern and the basket pattern arc idcnticaL 
MoSt Strikiiig of all is the simHarity of potters* marks. Mo^ 
of the marks found on pottery of the Early Bronze Age and its 
continuation in the Middle Bronze period m Palestine are 
found on the ware of Naqada, as a compariison of Gf^er IQ, 
PL 190, or tn PL 29, with Pls- J1-J7 of 

Naq^ti and will show at once. Tlic potter at Naqada, 
influenced by his surroundings^ allowed himself more scope 
and offers a much greater variety of design, but wc mu^ rcr 
member that we pusscss only a very small quantity of Early 
Bronze ware from Pale^dne, nothing to compare with that of 
Naqada for quantity and variety. 

Conclusions anb Dates 

1, From the feaiujcs of resemblance detailed above, it is 
quite clear that there is a very dose conneflion between the 
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Early Btonie ware in Palestine and the “ foreign ” ware found 
at Nat^ada, for we rauSt bear in mind that the Naqada ware is 
nor Egyptian in any sense. 

In shorty the evidence points to the fa£t that the Early Bronic 
civilisation in Palestine is identical w^th the Naqada dvilisadoDs 
and its representatives m\i§t have been the immigrants who 
settled lit Naqada in Upper Egypt during the eariy dymStics, 
between yooo and 4000 b^c., or die originators of both are the 
same people. 

We shall not be far off the mark if wc call it an Amorite 
civilisation. Petrie considets its occupation to have lailed 
at Naqada for over ^,000 years, or down to about 4000 b.c. 

i. It is equally certain ihat the aboriginiL dvilisadon in 
Palestine was a cave-dweller civilisation. In every respect h 
is totally dl^tind from the Early Bronze dvilisatioii, the efuef 
points of contaft being the ledge and cordneye handle types of 
pottery which are found in bodi. The resemblance, however, 
IS confined entirely to form, and the cave-dwdlcr probably 
imitated the Amorite forms. 

Produfb of both civihsations are found side by side: the 
transition from the coarseness, dumsiness, and crudeness of 
cave-dweller ware to the fine, artLiCic, and highly finished ware 
of the Early Bronze dvilisation appears too sudden to allow our 
describiog the latter as the progressive development of the 
former. There is the fafi that though socne types arc common, 
the cave-dweller persists in using his own rough material and 
methods, even when he adopts the forms of the Early Bronze 
ware. 

The tsve^weller pottery resembling Early Bronze ware in 
form, enumerated aMve, has been found in caves, and on the 
rock surface, vray frcqnendy alongside of Early Brotize ware, 
and in drciim^tances which would assign it to a late period 
in the cave-dweller agef In^ead, dierefore, of the Early Bronze 
ware having copied from the cavendweller and improved th^e 
forms, it would appear more likely that the caveniwellcr ha$ 
imitated in his own materials types from die Early Bronze 
civilisation. In other words, the cave-dwcTkr began to make 
these types after the Amorite settled in ihc land (c, 4000 b.c.). 
These types wc knovr also esi^d in much finer ware, which is 
dated by Petrie as early as 6c}Oo-4ooo^ in Egypt. 

We art* therefore, driven to the conclusion that the Early 
Bronze dvilisation b an Amorite immigrant dvilbarion in 
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Palestine at an cadier period than is generally siif^sed ; stnd 
that the Amoiite and the cave-dx^cUcr dwelt side by side for 
a time* 

j. The nc3rt que^on which facra tis h the problem when 
did this Eariy Bronze Amorite dYilisarion settle in Palestine? 

That it swept over the land of Paleiftiiie at an early periesd 
there seems little doubt. It is possible that the fidt wave of 
immigtanta did not settle in Palestine hut passed on to Egypt# 
and there built for themselves a town in the region round 
Lusor whose ruins are now known as Naqada. 

According to Petrie^ their occupation of this site ceased 
aboLit 4000 B,c^ Now we have historical evidence tlmt ** Syria 
and Palestine ” w^ere known the knd of the Amorite " as 
fs^ back fls the time of Sargon of Akkad, 3 3oo,^ and the Amorite 
dvibsation cannot have been in its infincy then* 

It seems tolerably certain, tlieteforc, t^t the Amorite and 
the cave-dweller aboriginal sRkted side by side in Palestine 
&om at lea^t 4000 down to zooo b.c. 

By zooo or soon after, the cavc^iweller ware has virtually 
disappearecL The cavenl'weUer has been merged in the greater 
dty-bailding civilisation^ He has abandonea hts caves except 
for emergency purposes, arid the Amorite has made tombs of 
them. 


We have found no indication of the relations existing between 
Ac two, except several caricature heads of cavomeu modelled 
in clay, hard-bakec 4 and used as handles of jugs by the Amorite^ 
These do not prepossess us in favour either of the intdlcS or 
the appearance of the cave-man. 


TIdE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE: ailOO—IGOO b.c. 

Date Limits 

The later date limit of rooo for Ae Early Bronze period is 
fixed wiA prafhcaJ certainty. In the next Stiatuni we find 
pottery which we know from Egypt belongs to the Hyksos 
Dyna^. The Hyksos app^red in Egypt some two hundied 
jrars prior to 1000. Their pottery, Aereforc, fixes Ae date 
of Aeir appearance in PaleOine at about, or not much earlier 
Aan^ zooo. If, as is generally agreed, the Hyksos passed mto 
Egypt Arough Palestine, their presence in Pale^ne dates 

^ S&yn in fJ.RjD, ■* Saigwi/^ 
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even earlier. The fihidy of the pottery of Palestine indicates 
that the HykscKS exerted a very wide and deep influence, and 
that their presence was not a mere passing thtongh the land, 
but a prolonged Stay, 

Not only do we find pcittery which may be regarded as of 
purely Hyksejs tnajiTjfftfture, but we find also abundance of 
local imitations. The pottery of this period is so totally 
di^tinS in fotoi, composition, finish^and decoration from that 
of the previous period, and has in many respefb so ccsmpletcly 
supplanted it^ that we ate juliified in using the year zooo as 
the later date limit of the Early Bron;;5c Ovilisation, and the 
early date limit of the nesetp The later date limit tfioo h fixed 
by the Egyptian domination of the XVIII Dynasty. This 
docs not by any means imply that the earlier civilisadDn was 
entirely supplanted by a feesh invasion from another source* 
On the contrary, the permanence of certain peculiar types and 
methods of manu&fture and finish point to the people temaki- 
ing the same, and indicate that their taStes and methods had 
merely been modified by outside influences. 

It is to thi^ period^ tbe II Bronze Age, that the narratives 
of Abraham ana the Patriarchs of the Old Testament belong. 
Though the narratives as we have them art of later date, they 
mu^t embody eadiet records or oral traditions. 

THE AMORITES AND THE HJlTiTES AMALGAMATED 

The period between 1000 and 1600 is very much better re¬ 
presented in recent escavadon^ than either of the two civilisa¬ 
tions preceding it* 

Tell d Hesy, *Am Shemshp, Megiddo, Ta'anach, Gczer^ the 
Shephekh TellSj Gerarand Beth Pelec (Tell Fara), have yielded 
a great amount of material that can be definitely assigned to 
this period and gives us some idea of the civiUsatioo repre¬ 
sented. Ophcl and Jericho, while not altogether barren, 
have added litde to our knowledge of these 400 yeaxSj^ and at 
Bethshan the excavators have not yet readied a lower depth 
than the Stratum representing the fifteenth to sbtteenth century 
B.c. This period corresponds with the XV-XVl Dynasties 
-of Eg)»pt, and the indications of contaft between the two 
countries are confined eatirely to the Hyksos* 

The most ^king feature of the period is that now wc ^tep 
into a dvilisatEon which, while it contams positive evidence 
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that It is a cocitiniiadon of the high Amoritc civilisation of the 
Early Bronze Age, yet eshibits ntany features that are ^rirdy 
ojew. The Amn ritg has by no means disappeancid, but hb types 
of potterVj for instance, and the outstanding features of his 
work in pottery manufei^re, are relegated to the baekjgrQund 
and supplanted by new pnethods and types, whi^ mdjcate an 
entirely foreign influenjce, as well as a slavish imitation of tiiat 
foreign influence. The origmality and unique charaficr of 
the Eaxly Bronze Age prafliSlly x^anbh, as as the equally 
unique, though crude, work of the aboriginal cave-dwcUcr. 

There b one outstanding foreign influence that has ^pped 
in, and it b by its presence that we axe able to fe the date Umits 
of the period so precisely. 

This is the Hyksos clement, traceable in several typ^ of 
pottery which we know from Egypt are diaraaerbticnlly 
Hyksos. 

None of these types is found in Naqada ware, but they are 
quite a feature of tiie hlyksoS pottery found at TeU cl 
Yahudiyeh, which had been the Hyksos fort Avarb, b Psonh 
Egypt* The Hyksos controlled Northern Egypt from f* aaoo- 
t&DO, and as thek latex kings are Semites ana gcnctally sup¬ 
posed to have passed from Canaan to Egypt, they tnu^ have 
exerted their influence oti Canaan even prior to zooq. 

The recent discovery of Hyksos graves with their contents 
at Bethpdet leaves no doubt that the Hyksos were in Palestine 
by 25 7f. The scarabs in these graves indicate also that 
Dynasties XV-XVI of Egypt were Hyksos and were contem¬ 
porary with Oyna^^ties XIII and XVB of Southeco Egypt* 

This accords with my conclusions from Gezer pottery, 
among which 1 find several examples of pottery of recognised 
Hyksos type, which really belong to the Eady Bronze Age, 
and date prior to 2000. 

The net result b that the outstanding individuality of the 
cLvilisatioo preduminant in Palestine prior to zeioo b*c* has 
almost completely vanisheel, aod> as before, thb is due to the 
invasion of another ervihsatioo- 

It tnu3l have been a period of maritime enterprise or of 
considerable commercial aflivity, which brought the Gmaaiutes 
into contafi with the peoples of Egypt ajjd the islands of the 
sea. It is clear also that ii was a period of warlike adivky 
and national consolidation* The people walled their cities^ 
Many well-known cities, such as Ta'anach, hlegiddo* Lachisfe 
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Jerusalejn itself* and Jeridio* were built or Wrongly lefoitificd 
at the beginning of agi^. This may account for the lack 
of original it)'^ and national individuality* as wdl as the tendency 
rather to pundiaise or imitate foteign ware in their potteries* 
The minck and energy of the people had already begun to 
concentrate on the pteservadon of their coimtry Against fore ign 
aggression. 

About the beginningof this period^somewhere near rooo b.c,, 
the Hittites arrived in PaleMne. They are gcnetalLy under¬ 
stood to have come from Gappadoda in Asia Minor. Many 
of the Amoritc forts^ which Mve been excavated* were cap¬ 
tured^ destroyed, and rebuilt at this dme, while some forts 
were perhaps fortified for the first time by the conquering 
Hittites and the conquered Amorites combined. Lachish, 
Jerusalem, Gc^er^ and Jericho had been occupied and fortihed 
by the Amorites Aem^ves at an earlier date; but their mined 
walls show that they had been decoyed and rebuilt about 
Toooj the new walls bdng earth ramparts with vertical ^tonc- 
Eicing w^alls. 

At this time* therefore, the Amorites suffered an eclipse, 
and had a foreign dvilisation superimposed on their own. 

It is curiously interesting that, contemporary with the arrival 
of the Hittites in Pale^dne, wc should find this new dass of 
pottery which we call Hyksos, and yet find no pottery which 
wc can definitely describe as Hittite. No site excavated and 
published has e\^en a single plate or page descriptive of Hitdte 
pottery or other Hitdte remain^ found in Palestine, but prac¬ 
tically every site produces abundance of Hyksos ware. A 
great dvilharion like the Hittke could not fad to leave abun¬ 
dant traces of its individuality^ yet Wc lind nothing that can 
assign to them. We cannot dispute thdr presence in Syria 
and Palestine, nor can we regard their dvilisation as identical 
with the Amorite. The whole pfoblcm seems to me to rc^t 
on the identity and origin of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings of 

Egypt^ 

Who were the Hxiaos ? 

The origin of the " Hyksos people is a problem which has 
never been satisfiijftDrily solved. 1 venture to throw out one 
sugge^on as a pc^slblt solution. 

We know that long after the Amorites had made Canaan 
“ the land of the Amoritc,” this great Hitdte civilisation swept 
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down fmtn the of Syria or 6rom Cappadoda. in Asia 

Minor. By the time of Ahralmm the Htttites had penetrated 
as for semth as Hebron. The Hittites conquered the Amotites 
in the north, and took their Sto]ngho]d, Kadesh^ In later 
dines in Assyrian tests Canaan came to be known as " the 
land of the Hitrite.” The arrival of the Hittites in IMe^e 
falls somewberc between zooo and iSoo n+C* according to 
leading authorities. In foft, it comddes with the appearance 
of Hyksos pottery in P!ale:§linc. 

According to Dr. Alhright,^ the fitSt Babylonian Dynasty 
(2169-1870 B.c.)^ of which Amraphel (—Ammurapi) of 
Genesis idv was the fifth king, was destroyed by a Hittite 
invasion of Babylonia ahout 1870-17+2* The conquer of 
Palestine by the Hittites, he thinks^ muSt date ahemt the ssme 
period* We may thus safely assume that the Hittites had 
overrun Palestine by 1 8 qOj though we have no definite assur¬ 
ance that this is the date of their fit^t appearance* 

Tlie earth-mound with glacis surface found at Tell el-Yahu- 
diych in Egypt Is now accepted as the fordficadon wall of the 
Hyksos fort Avaiis* A similar eanh-niDUiid camp at Helio¬ 
polis is alst> accepted as Hyksoa. In Egypt sand was used as 
Dcingj ttaturaliy, mofit easily prooirihle. Two other sond- 
rampart camps which 1 excavated in Goshen in 19^ 5 1 
seen at Shaghanba and Rhcyta near Belbcys. This form of 
fordficadoii has come to be regarded os Hyksos. 

The same method of fortification Doay be seen in Palestine 
near Kadesh on the Orontes at which is the mins 

of a fort seven times the area of Avaiis* At now 

Tell-Ncby-Miudu^ is a third similar rampart* “ These ate 
compared with the Tepes of Transcaspia^** and Albright 
coududefi that this was a Central Asian form of fortified 
camp^ brought wc^t at the Cosssean or Iranian migration^ and 
known to us as a Hyksos form*"^ 

Albright seems thus to conneft the Hyksos with the Cossseans 
or Iranians. The that these eorth-mouad camps are 
found in that region around Kadesh, however^ may juSt as 
well point to their Hittite origin* In faii, these sand-mound 
or earth-mound camps strengthen my su^eition that the 
Hyksos of Egypt were really an amalgamation of the Hittites 
and the Amorites of Pal^ine. 

' ArniTKm JoHnfd 6/OriMiMi RMJiorvh, October, 
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The glads sutfacc of the Hyk6o& cartfa-rampart was 
placed by vertical walls of flone where Slone was easily 
procurable, and this betame the maici type of fortification 
wall m Paic^ine from zooo b-CL^ after the irnmigracion of the 
Hittites- 

This filling ” wall is perhaps the explanation of the word 
Millo, a word which is itself probably 1‘Iiltite. 

Some sort of peaceable arrangement had been come to 
between the Hittites and the Amorites in Oinaan- Whether 
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the Amorites had been conquered and quietly submitted, or 
terms of peace and a league had been eSahlished for their 
mutual prosperity, is not yet known, but they occupied the 
southern part of Palestine on terms of amity together- 
Ezekiel (xvi. 5) upbraids Jerusalem in the words, “Thy 
father was an Amorite and thy mother a Hiltite/* thus indi¬ 
cating a timditign that Jemsdctii was originally a Canaanite 
city founded and built by a combination of Amorites and 
Hittites. Manetho says the Hyksos hinlt Jerusalem and fortified 
it when they were driven out of Egypt* Egyptian monuments 
imply a similar interlocking of Hittites and Amorites in the 
1 h 5 
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north of Syda.* Tlic also penetrated into Egypt and 

are depified there on monuments. 

Later it ^onld appear from the OpT. that the Hittites and the 
Amadtes retained a hold on Sonthem Palestine from Hebron 
northwards, sind also on Northem Syda. ArctuEologicsJ dia- 
coTedes ha\*c proved that they held the intervening portions 
of the country as well, thongh the O.T. leaves us in doubts 
On monuments and in docuoients wc find them both referred 
to in the south and in the north at Kadesh, but no reference to 
their presence or afiivity in the parts of the country between 
these limits. Excavation has now revealed thek buildings and 
fomfications all over central Palestine. 

By the time of King David (idjo) the Hittites had retired 
far norths for in 2 Samuel xxiv. G we find (by the correfi 
reading in the LXX) that David now held Kadesh^ the Hittite 
sttonghold, and the land around, Inddemaliy this verse 
coofims the captme of Kadesh by the Hittitts from the 
Amo rites (a Sam. xxiv. 6)^ and authenticates itself also as 
historically acqumte. 

It seems, therefore, that the Hykso$ are the result of an 
amalgamation bctv‘een the Amorites and the Hittitesj which 
toot place somewhere about or ptioe to 2000 b.c.^ and what 
wc call Hykso$ pottery is probably Hittite. The JebusiteSj, 
who are credited with having orlgiiially fortified Jerusalem, 
took their name from the name which they gave to the fort 
itself, and the jebusites were simply A Bagment of the Hittite 
and Amorire ai^gamation. 

Ezekiel*# tradition that Jcmsalem w'as built by the Hittite# 
and Amorites combined appears to be the truth, and Manetho^s 
account may embody the same tradition. The Hyksos retired 
to a ^ronghold which their ancestors had previously built or 
fortifiecL 

The Amorite civilisation was thus in turn overwhekued by, 
or modified by, or incorporated in the Hittite prior to or about 
2000 and as the chief foreign element Bom that time is 
Hyksos, it seem# very probable that Hyksos and Hittite are 
identical.* 

* Sflyce, atl “ HitiitE.” 

* From Ftflf. tn nuTa rinn ^ thr HlfdtE of Aoittai 

leautti that the Hitdicf wcic Iadlo^E.nrof>c90& ftotn South KuuiK^ who mraflcdl 
Alia Minor imdi ccfiquercd the Khatu r. toott i.c. Tbe mtc now 

luppoffcd to have oocne from Cfttitiv] AsU Bod wetr £□ Fkicitiiic bf 2^7j 
pnor to thf Hlmto. Wc shoaM in this cesc modify our ftSLEEment, mcA say 
that &DE11 lEXKKTily the people of Foklttiic wes ui amdRunHtiCHi of the 
Fiittitea with the Afnaricci vyS the Hyksof vhfi wetfi th^ts bdkfie 
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POTTERY OF THE AUDDLE BRONZE AGE 

The pottery of this period is much more homogeneous thiu 
that of the preceding^ The day is more careTiiUy refined, and 
white flint is ground to a finer powder before being mixed with 
the clay to give it hardness and consistency. The vessels are 
also better baked;^ and cm the whole are thinnerj thougli ncitber 
in crispness of bating nor in thinn^s can they compare with 
those of the next period^ ifioo jzoo. 

The characteristic types of the Early Bronze Age do not 
entirely disappear^ Ledge-handle jars and cord-eye-handle 
vessels still occur in resuscitated fotm^ though apparently very 
rare. The large amphorse or water and oil jars, the small 
pointed-base juglets or dippers, for extmffing the oil or water 
fro m these j ars^ arc much the same. The hne^ dose burnishing, 
so charaflieri^c of the Early Bronze period prior to 2000 bx,* 
^till continues;^ but the vessels are not burnished to the same 
perfeftly dose glossy surface. The marks of the pebble arc 
more easily tracer!, Apparendy the superior method of 
baking made vessels less porou^^ and bumishmg began £0 be 
used more for decoration. There is no doubt that burnishing 
was their substitute for fused glazing, which they had never 
learned from the Egyptians. It was employed duefly to make 
the surface closCj bird, and non-porous. Vessels could thus 
also be much more easily cleansed. In part, also, burnishing 
was a form of decotatiou. It continued to be used, though 
only for dccotation, and in very much inferior form* down 
through Hebrew pre-Esilic times to 6no bx* 

As potters more thoroughly acquired the art of rmkirig their 
day homogeneous and baking it more crisply, pebble-bumisb- 
ing became more or less a conventional finish. Hence in the 
next two ^riods, the kte Bronze peritxl (1600-1200) and the 
Eariy and AEddle Iron Ages (1200-600), pebbie-bumkhing 
becomes a mere series of paralld omamcnial lines, sometimes 
unevenly done by band, but generally done with fine regukrity 
on the wheeL The pottery of Bethpdetj however, proves 
that this whed-bumishing was used also in the Middle Bronze 
Age. 

In this Hyksos period pebble-bumishing by hand is‘5till 
fairly dose and continuous* as in the Early Bronze ware and 
in the Kaqada ware. 
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Thjc fine combing of the Early Bjronze Age also contiftnci 
and persi^s thioughont: this periodj but 1600 it practically 
disappears^ and ia resuscitated in a rougher form of decora¬ 
tion later on. 

From the pottery of this period alone* therefore* wc con¬ 
clude that the Hyksos period (aooo-1600) is a cootinuatjoii 
and de velopment of the fine Early Bronze Age or Amo rite 
ciTilisatioa of the previous period. It is ^tUl Amotite, but 
has certain notable and outstanding features from foreign 
sources which were unknown in the previous pctiod. 


Hyksos Ttpi^ op Pottery 

1. One of the moSt eharafleri^ic Hyksos types of pottery 
of this period is the cla s s of button-base loop-handle jugs. 
The name is no exaggeration. The base is so tiny in com¬ 
parison with the body of the vessel that it h impossible for 
tht vessel ever to have ^ood on it: and the form is so 
unique that there can be no dubiety in the identification of 
these with the same type of vessel found only on Hyksos 
sites. We found them at Tell-el-Yahudiych in Egypt, the 
ancient Hyksos fort Avaris. On the specimens round in 
PflJe^ine fhe bases are even smaller than on those from 
Egypt. This may point to the Palestinian form being the 
earlier^ and the shghtly ring-base form of Tell-cI-Yahtidiyeh 
being the kter development, which would accord with the 
idea that the Hyksos in Egypt were Canaanite invader? from 
Palestine. 

The button-base is simply a fiat narrow disc added to 
what was other^dse a pointed-base jug, and the vessels arc 
of no great size. They vary from jt to iz inches in height. 
Mo^ of them are piriform or spinning-top shape* though 
some have the lower part of the body slightly elongated, 
which detrafti considerably from the gracefulness of the 
form. They arc a development of the pointed-banc dippers 
of the previous period, and the button-base tends to become 
a ring-base. 

Some are plain and unadorned. Others have narrow 
painted bands in parallel rows round the body. Some have 
triangle patterns of painted bands, triangles being filled with 
dotted, incised lines in the same colour. The moSt charnc- 
teristir type, however, is the vessel with a black body 
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and bimds of wtdfe iodi^ecl dotted lines round the widest 
part. 

In these dotted bands the dots of white sometiirtes form 
a herting-bane pattem; and somedmes the dots form 
parallel lines in whatet^er direction you follow them. This 
□lack incised ware is specially charafleri^dc of the HykEos 
ware found at Tcll-cl-Yahudiyeh. The shoulder of the vessel 
is frcc^ucntly decorated with dotted lines radiating in spiral 
shape from the neck* Many of these button-base jugs also 
are simply painted in a uniform colour^ datk red, dark grey, 
and greenish yellow% with occasionally parallel alternating 
bands of other colours, very deep crimson and white, running 
round the body. These painted forms arcj so far as my 
knowledge goes, confined to Palcftinc^ 

Many specimens with ring-bases are later deTclopmcnts 
or local imitations of this Hyksos type, the form being 
retained, but the base broadened for utility. 

2+ Another charafteri5tic type of wart belonging to this 
period is the cylindrical jug with a double strand handle. 
The base is generally flat, but sometimes sHghtly convex* 
The body is a petfeQ cylinder, and of squat shape. The 
shoulders have a i^ery gentle slope up to a narrow neck, 
and the handle is wide and somewhat clumsy in the Palcs- 
T ini an examples» 

This type is also Myksos, found at Teil-el-Yahudiyeh and 
elsewhere in Egypt, The only difference seems to be that 
the handle on the specimens from Tell-el-Yahudiyeh is pot 
so clumsy and otaggerated as on the Palcitinian forms* 

Both the button-base jug and the cylindrical jug began to 
make their appearance in Palcitlnc tQ’wards the end of the 
Early Bronze period, some years prior to zooo b.c. They 
ace found alongside of ware of that period. Thi^ implies 
that Hyksos mflucncc was aftivc in Palestine prior to aoco, 
a fa6: which has now been established by the Hyksos buriak 
at Bethpelet, as already Stated, 

Another type of vessel showing Hyksos influence and 
belonging to this period is a clumsy elongated conical jug 
with no neck or spout, but with a small loop-handle running 
from the lim a few inches down the sidc^ ITicsc have 
bluntly-pointed bases, and are exad duplicates of the well- 
known Hyksos handleiess jugs, many of which we found 
at Tell-el-Yahudiych, in every tespe^ except that the Pales- 
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dnlaa form diis awkward loop-iiandJc at the top. They 
are sometimes 15 ioches in height. It is a notable fafl: thai 
the ioop-handic i$ fotmd in Palestine on the earlier fonns 
of pottery known^ while in Egypt it seldom or never occurs 
until later periods. Thus in Naqada ware the loop-handle 
is pradically absent^ though the ware is the same as the 
Early Broiute Amorite ware;, in which the loop-handle is 
quite common. 

In many examples of this type the button-base has become 
a short dumsy Stump. These Stumps are not elegant. 
It may be they were intended for setting in wet day or 
sandn 

4. Along with the pointed-base vessels we find pottery 
ring-Aands, which are obviously intended for these vessels 
to Stand on^ so as to keep them upright. Where llicrc was 
abundance of soft sand^ the vessel could be ‘‘ dug ** into it 
and made to Stand with no as5iS:ance. The riog-Sland is a 
development to meet the different dicuxnitances of the hard 
beaten floor of a house. 

Though pointed-base vessels are common in the earlier 
Palestinian pottery* it is only in this period (aooo-ifioo b.c.) 
that ring-Stands m^e their appearance in P^c^tincH This is 
cudous* because we found them in abundance and of various 
forms at Naqada. They arc quite cominon all over Egypt* 
and wc found them among the Hyksos ware of Teil-d- 
Yahndiyeh (Avaris). The Hyksos examples from TcU-d- 
Yahudiyeh arc the same forms as found in Palestine; and 
the same fopns also occur in the Naqada ware- These dug- 
Stands continued in use down through the Eady Hebrew or 
prc-Exilic period till 600 b.c. They constitute a farther lint 
between Pale^ne and the Hyksos. 

If these four types are found in Hittitc pottery* there can 
be little doubt that the Hyksos and the Hittitcs arc Identical 
or in some way assodated. 

At Bethpelet in Hyksos tombs carinated bowls and large 
bowls rather flat or squashed in shape, along with the well- 
known small spout saucer lamps were found, So that it now 
appears that these types are also Hyksos in oiigin. These 
diatc from 1373 b.c. 
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Amortte Chabacteeistics 

There arc other chantideri^tic types of ware of this period, 
which cannot be definitely as&igned to foreign tnfloence^ hut 
arc really Atoorite. 

r. The trampet-hase bawls, referred to above as perhaps 
Cypriote in origin, arc probably small vases. Some of them 
arc almost cyma-shape and suggestive of Cypriote ware. 



Fig. li—-F alsh Nick Vase^ fbau Cu% 


They v^ty in height from a. to 8 mches ; in gome cases the 
base is slmo^ half the height, in others it is merely a 
heightened bell’^hape rtng’-base, and many are painted- 
They arc the precursors of the pedestal bowls of the next 
period and the so-called libation vases of the early Iron Age 
of which many were found at *Ajn ShemSi 

2. The V-shaped bowls are common m this period. They 
were found in the httei foreign ware of Naqada, dating 






I 
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4000 %nd in the Early Bronze |»criod of Paie^tine^ 
They form a link with the preceding penod. 

5. The Canaanitc saaccr latnp with round base and sntail 
pinched spout is first found in this Age: and crude imita¬ 
tions of the Egyptian cup and saucer lamp also occur. 

This laSt-menrioned type is common in the nest period, 
and was a puzzle to early excavators ^ who were not ac¬ 
quainted with it in Egyptian archseology. It was cominonly 
regarded as Phtmician. It is really Egyptian. 



Fjg- — Fi5h iJECoaATiaj Vase toukd Uf Baluoiistah'- 


The oil was placed in the cup, and water in the saucer 
TDimd it. The water prevented the oUfrom leaking through 
^e pores of the cup. The blackened spout itself indicates 
its Alongside of the lamps are found Standing cylin¬ 
drical tubes of oottery sometimes expanding to a foot in 
diameter at the Wse, and with a moulded rim at the top. 
These are by some reg^ded as Jamp-StajidB. They vary 
from & to ryi inches in height. They arc really frag- 
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mEnts of bowl^ ^hich served as brazieis or chafing 

dishes. 

Similar cylindrical tubes of the Iron Age (r. 1000 b.c.) 
were recently found in Belginm, in a potteiry factory at 
La Panne. These were used for dryinp small vases. 

The solid or tubular ring with small lamps affi-xed to its 
surface, which sometimes communicate with the tube by a 
hole in the base* showing that in some cases the oil was 
put in the lamp only and in others was poured in the tube, 
seems to have been known also in this period. They 
probably ought to be assigned to the next period, t6oo- 
laoo B.c., when they occur frequently (Fig. : 4 ‘ ?)• 

4. Filtet-fillers were made by piercing lioles in the bottom 
of disused jugs. Jugs of die Hyksos type. No, 4 mentioned 
and shown above^ seem to have been specially selected for 
this purpose—perhaps on account of their shape. Spouted 
jugs, spouted bowls^ howl$ with one or two loop-handles, 
bowls with three feet, baking-trays^ and jar-coppers* arc all 
found in this period. The spout differs from the previous 
period in being usually much longer. Sometime^i they are 
Straight and narrow to the point. Often the point is bclL 
shape, and some appear to be phallic* On jugs the spout 
is often pinched on the lip. 

In decorationj, the potter of this period is much more 
ambitious and elaborate both in design and in the use of 
his colours. He attempts landscapes, figures of birds and 
other animals^ trees and even figures of men. The metope 
and frieze decoration is also common both on Mycenean 
imported ware and on local imitations. The burnishing and 
combing of this period have been described above. 


THE THIRD BRONZE AGE 
Date Limits^ 1600-1200 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century B.C*, the period 
w^hich corresponds with the beginning of the XVIII DynaSly 
of Egypt* Egyptian influence was strong and Myceuean 
ware also becomes very common. 

Here, agaio^ the difference is so marked as to justify our 
selefting 1600 as another date limit for convenjence of 
dassificarion. Ware dircftly imported from Egypt* and 
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Mycencan ware with, local imitatjons of it* are as abundaDt 
from i6oo-iioo as Hyksos ware in the prCTious period. 

lioo has* iindl now^ been accepted as ihe earliest date 
at wMch wrought iron begins to take the place of bronze 
in PaleStijne. It has accoroingly been set down as the £nal 
date limit of the Bronze Age» It is also generally under* 
Stood that by 1200 the Hebrews were in possession of the 
land. 

During this period» 1600-1 Egyptian influence was at 
its greatest in Palestine^ The comitxy was ptfl&icalJy an 
Egyptian Dependency of the XVITf to XIX Dyna^ kings. 
Jerusalem was held by a Governor who represented ihe 
Pharaoh, as were also the important Strongholds 
both in Palestine and North Syria, The Tell-eil-Amama 
Letters ckting about 14J0, and the Exodus of the Israelites 
with their subsequent influx into Caman, also fall into this 
period. We probably possess more remains belonging to 
these 400 years, the lafit centuries of the CanaanJte mlep than 
of the previous three periods combined. 

Though the Israelites may have already been in Falcone 
for many yearSs. yet at 1100 3,c* and perhfi^ps for another 
hundred and fifty years^ the Canaanites Still held the land. 
It is indeed a very likely hypothesis that the Hebrew Occu¬ 
pation or Conqu^ was part of a great national movement 
for the recovery of Palestine from the dominioa of Egypt 
and ot those &naanjtc satellites who had succumbed to 
Egypt» or that the Hebrew ContjueSt was greatly facilitated 
by the unsadsfkSory ftatc of the country as indicated in 
the Tell"Cl“A mama Letters. In these Letters^ unlcs$ the 
Khahiri are to be identified with the Hebrews* there is no 
definite men don of the Hebrews as the chief aggressors, 
who are threateniQg to overthrow Egyptian dominion and 
drive their GovemorB from the country. The conviftion 
that the Khabiri of the Xcll-el-Amarna letters were really 
the Hebrews, or included thetn, is^ however^ K^jng Strength¬ 
ened and confirmed more and more as our knowledge 
increases.^ ^ 

u ** CcMifccktHtc»/^ obviaiiily b«tt tm dcmofiilg 
cStiac, ami tiic Hebicvi may TOy wcU have IbniKij pqn 


^ TfeKkJll: 

Ei^djn mlc i 

Qtf tM fj~fnljpr|f I 
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The Pottert of the III Bronze Age 
1600-1200 H.C. 

TAf Piri&d Egyptian — Dytt. XKEU-XEX, 

MaJk/ffg . — In pottery of this period the wheel is used 
throughout. Mid toob begm to be used for truimiijig^ It 
should be noted dmt in this period,, as io the two preceding 
periods, though the wheel is constantly used, man y c^tacuplcs 
of hand-made ware continue to be found. Hand-made 
saucers aire so frequently found as to suggeil that they did 
not use the wheel for these small vessels. 

MiiUriaL —^The clay used is the same as in previoiis 
periods, but carefully refined and cleansed, ^Tiite flint 
ground to a fine powder, finer than in the previous periods, 
was mised with the day^ so that the se^ion and usually 
the two surfaces have a mottled white and red, or white 
and drab, or white and yellow aspe£l, due to the specks 
shining through the surface colour. 

Baking ,—^The ware is fire-baked through and through* so 
carefully that the core shows pjrafldcally the same colour as 
the exterior, and the dish is absolutely crisp and hard. All 
suggestion of lumpiuess or half-haked matcrml ” has 
vanished^ and the ware resembles our own modern ware in 
its crisp finish, though it is thicker. 

In this and in thinness it citccls the ware of the previous 
periods. Air-bubbles, causing swelling inside and out^ are 
of frequent occurrence : but the condjlion in which such 
jars or fragments were found shows that they had not been 
used, but thrown away as dcfefbive. 

Slips^ — Slips, usually consisting of a white glutinous 
coating or mere llmcwash, are of usual occurrence, but 
doubtless these slips have in many cases entirely disappeared, 
as in many specimens only parts remained. 

So far, the Canaanites had not yet discovered the secret 
of glazing or enamelli n g the surface of their ware, although 
they mu£t have been quite familiar with Egyptian fused 
glazing in this period. 

It seems that the baked slip is the nearest to a glazed 
surface that they had attained to, and that it was not perfed 
is shown by the amount of ware found on which only traces 
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of a slip remam, of on wbjch the $lip has heconic so soft 
as to rub off with one*s fingers* The finest slip used was 
probably composed of lime wash or other white colouring 
matter imsedj perhaps^ with the white of egg. In many 
cases a simple lime wash was used. Sherds with slips on 
them were always chosen for writing puq^oses* as in the 
case of the o^traca of Samaria. 

— The only other attempt made to produce a 
perfeftly smooth surface, that would not harbour dirt, was 
by pebble bumiahing. In the I Bronze Age this was done 
with great care* and a fine, dose, highly burnished surface 
produced. In the II Bronze Age the burnishing is not so 
carefully done. The lines arc more visible, and the surface 
by no means so close and glossy and smooth. 

In the III Bronze Age the burnishing has degenerated so 
much, that it aeerns to have been used as a mere ornamental 
finish. The lines ace not dose, and there are plain un- 
burnished gaps between them. In the bell specimens, 
buemsbed on the wheel, the lines arc very regular, and only 
shght ridges left between them. \^ere the burnishing h 
done by himd* the lines are very irregular, crooked, and 
often gaps are left with rio gloss on them. 

It is possible that the excellence of mixture and refine¬ 
ment of matcrid, together with their skill in bakings made 
burnishing less necessary for the produAion of a non-^porous 
vesseL This may explain why the burnishing of thi^g period 
is so imptrfed as compared with the 1 and li Bronze Ages. 

Fer^sof —The same types of vessels occur in tbifi 

as in the two previous periods. They differ only in com¬ 
position and occasionally in form. Amphorff : loop-handle 
Tugs and juglcts; jugs with pointed bases, round bases, flat 
bases, ring or disc bases ; bowls of the usual hemispherical 
or V-shaped types; bowls with one or two loop-handles; 
sometimes with short 5 tumpy spout; bowk deep and shallow', 
all occur exafldy as found in the preceding period, hut 
difl^ering in texture and baking. Lamps occur in great 
numbers, the usual saucer wuth small pinched spout; and 
hollow rings with a number of lamps attached to them also 
occur. Potter}' ring*«stands for holding pointed-base jugs 
ereft are also common. The cup-sind-saucer kmp and the 
hollow-ring lamps of laSl period are now very common^ 
Perhaps they ought both to be assigned to this periods 






hich make their fiiSt appear- 
mo£t fhiking is the cH^ofid- 
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Othef new features arc the burnished bowl with long bat 
and knob handle, and the bowk with tiny dwarfed loop- 
handles found ID such numbers at Gccar, All three types 
occur after this period. 
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Another new type of bowl is the pedestal howl, a dcTclop- 
ment of the IT Bronze trumpet-base bowl, generally described 
as an inccnBe vase^ These are sotncdmcs of plain rough 
work, but occasioiially decorated. They pcrsiil through 
the Hebrew pedod and are much more common then. 

Among jugs, one new type becomes very common at the 
end of this period, the small, black-burnished juglct^ This 
is also found In the Hebrew period in less graceful forms. 

—As this pedod begins about the date 
usually assigned to the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egy pt, 
(1587 a.c.), the beginning of the XVIII Dynasty, with the 
succeeding invasion and domination of Palestine by the 
tings of the XVIII and XIX Dynasties, wc nanirally find 
many traces of Egyptian infiuence. Examples, however, are 
chiefly confined to imported specimens of Egyptian blne- 
gkic pottery, scarabs, amulets, etc. The Palestinian potter 
seems to have been very little influenced by Egyptian work, 
and was never able to reproduce their fused gla^e^ Recent 
excavations at Bethshan have shown the extent of Egyptian 
influence, esptdally in matters of religion, at this time* 

It is in this pedod i Soo) that Myecnean ware fir^ appears* 

Countless specimens of Mycenean or dEgean ware have 
been found at Gezejr and other sites* The earliest of these 
are assigned to this pedod. Those identified as Mycenean 
are mo^y fragments of decorated ware, or of vessels which 
we know by their form of peculiarity of handle to be 
Mycenean. They have the well-known glazed dark yellow 
slip with the pattern painted in dark reddish brown. 

Local imitations of these also abound, hut are easily 
di^nguished, because the Palc^inian potter failed to imitate 
the slip, and simply painted his pattern on the light brown 
surface of his own ware* 

The chief forms that occur are the lentoid vessels and 
vessels with suspension handles, which arc imitations of the 
Mycenean pyxes. On PL iji of Ge^cr, voL iii, are speci¬ 
mens of painted sherds of Mycenean or jEgean ware* 

About raoo e.g., towards the end of this period, Cypriote 
ware also begins to appear, with local itfutations. Bowls, 
cyma-shaped with wish-bone handles, trumpet-base bowls, 
the ladder-pattern ware, the juglcts, known as “ bil-bils,” 
with the crooked neck and the ” pilgritn flasks are specially 
common, both imported genuine specimens and local imita- 
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THE BRONZE AGE 


tiona. These ate a diftind feature of the XVIII DynaSy 
period in Palcitme, and they persist in degenerate form 
down through the Hebrew period to 600 a.c. 

It has been suggested thit Cretan and Myecnean ware 
found their way into Palestine through Cyprus j but Cypriote 
ware docs not rcaliy show itself till about the twelfth cen¬ 
tury B.c. It is tnuch more Likely that Cretan and Myccnesn 
inSucflCC, which should perhaps be regarded as identical in 
Palestine, tame Straight from Crete. The Cretans, as excava¬ 
tion at Gerar (Tell jenuneh) has shown, were growing gram 
in the southern plains of Palestine at this titne, and the 
Philiaines appear to have been settlers of theirs for this 
purpcsCj fls necessity comp^ed thcni to inipoft grain of 
which their own country could not grow enough to supply 

their needs. , 

is in this period also that Phili^Onc ware 

htSt &ppcaxSj usually dated from 1300 b.c^ downwards. 
Beautifully painted vases, such a^ were found at Beth- 
shemesh* and other forms ofcur. Perhaps the mo^ dis- 
tinSive type is the jug with large chonc-pipe * drainer 
spout* Xhis type has been found at Gezer^ Gerarp B^^t^l- 
pelet and other sites, persi^ti in the Hebrew period. 

At Getar some examples were found with etoss-ridges 
on this clumsy spour, as if to catch any sand or other matter 
and further Strain the water, as the drinker poured it into 
his mouth, 

outstanding feature of UI Bronze Age 
ware, however, is the advance in decoration of pottery* 
Burnishing has been almost dropped, hut painted designs 
arc manifold and numerous. The paint colours UGcd are 
mainly varieties of brown, red-brown* red, blacky and white. 

Of the designs, the spiral in one or other of its forms 1% 
of by far moSt frequent occurrence* We find spirals alone, 
single or double spirals with rhombs or with birds ; s|nral$ 
centre-filled or in double lines shaded ^ spirals centre-filled 
and with the checker pattern; and other designs, 
centric circles and setniciicles, and, allied to them, the nnb 
pattern with dots, are also very common. geometrical 

designs are triangles X douhle-ast,^ or triangles with apices 
joined, pattern i the checker^ trellis, and ladder pat^rm. 
The scale pattern, resembling chain-armour, is probab y 
taken from the scales of &h. Zigzag patterns, m single 
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crude lines, in double or triple triangukr form or shaded 
xig3»g5, arc perhaps aa commoii as any design mcndonedi 
and-are frequendy used to fill in space along with more 
elaborate designs. The trec-dcsigns^ trees with birds or 
other animak arranged in panels» are quaint and usual. 

Among aniiTtaJ figures used the deer, gazelle, hufiklo^^ and 
swan occur, the swan design being by far the mo^ popular^ 
the head being fjrcqaently under au uplifted wing. Figures 
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of men, negroes, some of them cmdely drawn, also occur. 
As noted above, the swan design is probably of Cretan 
origin, and was brought to Palestine by the Mittitt^. It is 
found in crude form in Cappadocian ware* 

Perhaps the moSt interesting is the oflopus design^ which 
is of race occurrence, and seems to be of Cretan origin. 
The few examples that occur ace indisputable. Perhaps what 
has been described as the radiating lines pattern is a varia¬ 
tion of the octopus design, unless it be a crude representa¬ 
tion of the date-palm tree. 
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CANAANITE CONSTRUCTEONS OF THE 
BRONZE AGE 


I., Fom-R AND 

j:. Ijiige PiaijC IkfiLDDiu. 

DwELLtNC HoUlflA. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
The Cakaj^kites 

Throughout this account of archscological results I have 
used the term “ Amorite to describe cooftm^ons of the 
period prior to the arrival of the Hittites—f.#., prior to 
2000 B.Ci J and the term “ Caoaaiijtc ’* of condruAjons 
bcloaging to the period aooo-1200, when the ” rfln:^nn fTfs ” 
were the ** Amorites and Hittites amalgamated.” The 
Jebosites were simpl7 a branch of this amalgamation. The 
Perb£2it« were the “ metal-workers ” among the Hitrites, 
" parzi-ili ” being the Hittite word for iron, which when 
adopted into Hebrew became “ barzcL" 

The word “ khatim ” in the Hittite word for silver, and 
the fChatti or * Hittites ** were named the ** workers in 
silver,” on account of their silver-minies in Cappadocia. 

The Hivites or Achseans are the Hittite Akhkhiyawa, 
Thus they are all branches of one people, and the term 
" Canaanites ” is bca taken to mean “ Hittites and Amorites 
amalgamated/’ 


AMORJTE FORTIFICATIONS 

Fjicavation has revealed the fad that the Amorites were 
predominant in Palestine from ajoo b.c. or earlier. Wc arc 
not surprised, therefore, by the frequent references to them 
in the Old Testament or by the faft that, at a very early 
date, Palestine was known on Babylonian monuments as the 
" Land of the Amurru ” or Amorites. It is literally true. 
Palc^nc was the “ Land of the Amorites ” at the period 
when Abraham migrated with his family and long before 
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that time^ They built cities ** willed and very great,” as 
the spies reported (Num. xiii. a8). They were the “ children 
of Anak ” of the same report, 

Wc are now able to give some description of thetr walls 
and fortifications. 

By loco B.c, they had a line of forts Sttctching praftically 
across the Pkm of Hsdiaelon to the Jordan. Megiddo, 
Ta’anachj, and Beth-shao form a segmmt of a drdn with 
the concave side to the north* There is no doubt that the 
first two were fortified ptiot to zooo ; and w^hen Betb-shan 
mound has been fully explored, it w^ill, without doubt.^ be 
found to have been an early fortification of the Amotites. 
The Old Testament adds Dor and Ibleam to line of 
northern forts yosh. svii. 11 ^ Judg* i. 17). This line w^as 
intended to check inroads from the north* On the south 
there is a more elaborate series of forts running right from 
the marittme plains on the weSt to the Jordan on the eait. 
Gcicr, Miipah^ Jerusalem, and Jericho form a Strong inner 
line of forts on the south- Further south Gath^ Betb- 
shemesh, Azekab^ Socoh, and Hebron form another outer 
line against inroads from the south and Egypt, while Still 
further south Gctar,^ Beth-pelet,^ and Beetsbeba (?) formed 
the soQtheenmofit line of defence. 

Megiddo, Shcchem, Gezer^ and Lachish defended the 
western h minda Ty^ whUc Bcdishan, Ai, whose walls were 
revealed the other day^ Jericho* and Hebron commanded the 
entrances from Jordan and the eafit. 

The vrholc of Palestine* from the Plain of Esdtaelon ki 
the north, to Hebron and Lachisb in the south, and from 
MegiddOj Geaer and Lachish, Gerar and Bethpelet on the 
we^, to Bethshan, Jericho, and Hebron on the eaSt, was in 
the hands of the Amo rites. This means that they occupied 
the hiH country csadtly as is stated by the spies in Numbers 
xiii. 19: ** The Hittites and the Jebusites and the Amorites 
dwell in the mountairts/" They consolidated their conejueSt 
by these elaborate scries of forts. That their cities were 
** walled and very Strong is perfedly true* 

Of these forts all have been excavated to some extent, 
except Beecsheba and Hebron. Of Beersheba pradic^y 
nothiug is known archaologkally, and it is doubtful if it 
was ever fortified. On the hill Rumeidchj opposite modem 
' Tell Gcma^h and Tdl Fan, mmied mxntlr ^ Fliadcrt Fetrk- 
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Hebron, there arc tiic mins of andent walls of Cydopcao 
masoo^^ which mark the site of ihe early A mo rite and 
Davidic town. At the foot of the hili on the caSl side there 
ia deep spring, known now as the Well of Satah (^Ain 
Jedideh)^ The presence of this spring confirms the identi¬ 
fication of the hill as the site of ancient Hebron^ since where 
water could be found it always formed a determining faSor 
in the choice of a site. No excavation has been done here^ 
The hill is covered with olive-trees and a few modem 
buildiogs. 

At Shechem and Ai only a little has been done, hut that 
has revealed the faft that both were early Canaanite forts. 
Walls of Cyclopean masonry have been found at both sites, 
but so fax ao details have been publiBhcd. 

Of the five northern forts Dor and Ibleam have not yet 
been definitely located or excavated. The other three have 
been partially excavated. 

All five played an important part in the period of the 
Conquest^ and each appears to have been impregnahlt. 
In Joshua's liit of “ smitten kings ” Megiddo and 
Tfl*anflch appear (Josh. xii. 2 j)^ but this can only mean that 
their kings or Atnoritc governors had been defeated in 
battle, for in Joshua xvii. 11 and Judges i* 17 it is definitely 
Stated that Manasseh never succeeded in driving out the 
Canaanite Inhabitants of these two fortsor of Dor^ Ibleam, 
or Bethshan. 1 Chronirles vii- 29 mentions the five as 
belonging to the inheritance of Joseph, but says nothing of 
their capture. The next occasion on which they figure in 
Old TeShmicnt hi^ory is in Judges Iv. and v. 19, when 
Jabin, King of Hazor and his captain Siseia oppressed 
Israel and were defeated by Deborah and Barak. In v. 19 
we leam from DeborahSong that there was a coaUdon 
of Canaanite governors and that Jabki was assisted by the 
governors of Megiddo^ Ta'anach and probably the other 
three as well, Then fought the kings of Canaan in Taanach 
by the waters of Megiddo/" and the river Kiabon played 
a part in the battle. Even on this occasion there is no 
m^don of the captute of these Strongholds^ bo that it is 
quite clear that, though Israel could beat the Canaanites in 
the field, they were helpless again^ the ^rongholds when 
the defeated Canaanites retired to them. From this Song 
of Debesrah (verses 7 and ji) wc gather that the Israehtes, 
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as 1 suggested dsewberc, inhabited only rural villages and 
apparently these Amu rite "kings ” or governors harassed 
and destroyed them by continued sallies from their Strong¬ 
holds^ 

By the time of Solomon^ however (i Kings iv. ii, 12)^ 
all five ^ongholds had succumbed to Israel, and tn the list 
of Solomon's twelve officers or governors four of them are 
mentioned. Dor was governed by the son of Abinadabp and 
Baana was in idiarge of Megiddo, Ta^anach, and fiethshan. 
This is further confirmed by 1 Kings is. i j, where Megjddo 
is mentioned as having its walls repaired by Solomon, a fa£l 
which has been corroborated by archseologji. 

It is quite pre lable that all these northern forts were 
captured by David, That they were not held by Saul^ or 
if held by him were lo^t to the Philistines, is indicated in 
I Samuel vTcvi -, where Saul is defeated at Gtibofl and the 
Philistines '**came and dwelt in the cities.*^ Though verse 7 
might seem to imply that the Israelites had held the forts 
in this region before the batde, and fled from them on the 
defeat of Israel, archeological discoveries at Bethshan leave 
no doubt that the Philistines had held at leait Bethshan for 
a considerable period before the battle and this is perhaps 
implied in the Old Testament narrative* The battle of 
Gilboa was fought undoubtedly to check the Inrush of the 
PhiliAincs from the maritime plain, who wished to possess 
the plain of Esdraelon for its farming value. 

In 2 Kings is* 27 Ibleam and Megiddo figure in connection 
with the death of Ahasiah, King of Judah^ about 569 B.C., 
and again in 2 Kings xxiii, 29-50 Josiah is slain by Pharaoh 
Necho at Megiddo about 609, an incident referred to also 
in 2 Chronicles snrv. 22 and Zechariah xii. it* Aima- 
geddon Is simply Har Megiddo, the llill or Mound of 
Megiddo. 

From these passages it is quite plain that these five northern 
Strongholds played a very important part in fiic history of 
the Israelites, and if we had the narratives of a writer of 
the Northern Kingdom there is no doubt that wc should 
know a great deal more of the part they played in its history 
also from gflo downwards* 
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Megiddo Stgne and Brick Waix 

The Amcrite fort at Mcgiddo covered an area of z,a acres* 
The wall was 53 8 yards in length. This fort was thus 
three rimes ^ large as Jtricho and BethshcmeEti, a fourth 
lajrger than Zion, a third less than Gc55er, and half the ske 
of Lachish. 

The wall was built of large, flat, sun-dried bricks measuring 
2G by 14 by 4 inches, mixed with cjuarter-bricks measuring 
13 by 7 by 4 inches. At iz feet above the foundation 
there were three courses of field Atones undressed, with 
S feet of brick wah above them. At zo feet high there 
were again thfcc similar courses of undressed Stones, on 
which the upper season of the brick wall rc^ed* The same 
occurs on the latc^ w ah of Jericho. 

As the foundation itself consisted of similar courses of 
field Atones laid in mud-mortar on the rock-surface^ these 
courses of Atones m the wall may have been intended as 
fresh foundations to ^reugthen the brick wall. They may, 
however, represent a Stone coping of the top of the wall 
at different periods^ The original wall may have consi^cd 
of 12 feet of bricks with a coping of ^ones some feet deep. 
As debris accumulated inside the fort, the walls would have 
to be heightened* They were next raised to zo fcct^ with 
another such coping of Stones and mud on the top. These 
^tone and mud courses may thus represent successive addi¬ 
tions to Ae height of the wall, and such a coping would be 
a proteflion again^ rain or onslaught. 

At the top the wall was 12. feet thick. Midway it was 

feet, and at the base 20 feet. There had thus been a 
bulge of the wall of 5 feet at the centre, such as is referred 
to in Isaiab 13 a breach ready to (all, swelling out in 

a high wall due to the absence of weep-holes in its 
conftroflion. 

A Citadel within the Ctrr— ^The Noeth To\^^a 

Megiddo supplies an excellent example of a citadel within 
the dty, such as we have always conceived the Millo ” 
of Jerusalem Co be. Such a tower is mentioned in Judges 
ix. jr, in Thebes near Shechtm. 

This citadel of Megiddo is a reflangular tower on the 
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north side where Attacks were roo§l to be feared- It measures 
jB yards north to South, and about 33 yards cA§t to weSt. 
Its Inner wall is 6 feet thick, escept an the north, where 
it incarporates the city wall. Internally it consisted of a 
Urge central court ( 6 ^ by 47 feet) open to the sky, with 
small rooms running round its weSl and south sides» These 
had been roofed with clay and reeds on wooden beams. 
Stone roof-rollers were found, but these may bdong to a 
later period. The masonry w*as a mistuie of Slone and 
bricks. In the Stonework the Clones were laid in horUontal 
and oblique courses alternately. This is a feature of hfegiddo 
masonTyr^ found nowhere else* The wall w-as a raxopatt or 
Elling ** wall, with two built faces and nibble filling between 
them. At the top the brick wall was only z feet thick. 

Oti the west, outside of this w^all, a moat or trench B feet 
wide, and 6 to to feet deep, was cut in the rock. Here the 
remains of an infant foundation sacrifice were found buried. 

Beyond the moat ’was an outer w-all of more slender pro¬ 
portions^ hut consisting of a Stone wail urith a brick wall 
above it. This wall as found was a later repair, but the 
debris of the previous brick w^all mixed with ashes w^as found 
out$lde of it. 

The citadel is part of the original Amorite fortification! 
but had been refortified by Solomon as the masonry indi¬ 
cated. The mck-cut trench recalls that on the north and 
most vulnerable side of the ancient Zion. 


Ta'anach 

Ta'anach is of great mtere^t and importance, because here 
excavation has thrown a dear light upon the methods which 
David and Solomon adopted for guarding the frontiers of 
their kingdom. 

Two small garrison forts or towers, with a powerful out¬ 
work tower attached to one of thetrij have been revealed. 
These ** towers ** had been buiit over the mins of early 
Amorite fortificfltions, the ruins of which were found 
beneath them by the exca’^^ators. 

The earliest Amorite fortifications had been built of sun- 
dried bricks, some of them square, measuring 14’f inches 
each by 4 inches thick ; and others reftangular, measur¬ 
ing 19 by 14 by 54 inches. These bricks were found at 
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two parts of die mounds and some had been burned^ probably 
in a siege. The inter citing point about these bricks is that 
most of them bore Stamps, Some of these Stamps are 
circular, some oval. Others ccmsi^ simply of one or two 
Straight lines impressed on the cky. These are not the 
namesf of the maker or biiildcrj but sirnpiy potters* marks, 
and are identical with the potters* marks found on pottery 
of the late Early Bronze or Early II Bronze Age (about 
1000 B,C,). 

This brick Stratum extended both east and we£t^ beyond 
the limits of the oorth-eaSt tower described later, showing 
that these early A mo rite const ruftions were entirely de¬ 
molished long before the later tower was built over them 
by David or Solomon. The size of the bdck$ suggests that 
bricks from the oldest Amorite fort had been reused by 
David or Solomon. 

More interesting §tlll, and to some eirtcnt puzzlings is the 
faft that on the top of this brick Stratum, yet on a lower 
level than the Slone-walled fort, the remains of brick-built 
houses were found, and the bricks of the ancient Amorite 
conSlruflions had been used in building these houses. Under 
the west wail of the Solomonic noith-ea;^ tower were found 
also bones and sherds, which would belong to the period 
when these houses were inhabited. 

The history of Ta*anadi seems, therefore, to be somewhat 
as follows: 

The Amo rites had built a brick-walJcd fort on the mound 
somewhere prior to zooo b*c. Later, when these brick 
walls had been destroyed, probably by the Hittites, a fort 
with stone walls of the usual “ Cyclopean ** Style of masonry 
had been erefied : and here we are perhaps justified in 
tracing the work of the Hittites who, as Slated elsewhere, 
seem to have been more accustomed to, or more in favour 
of. Stone-walled fortifications. In this Stone-walled fort, 
built by 1800, the material is a very hard Jime^one brought 
from a diftance. 

This ^tone wall was the wall of the period of Joshua, and 
the governor of Ta'anach is mentioned in Joshua xii. zt 
as one of the many conquered by him. Whether the fort 
was captured by Joshua ot not, the site reveals the faft 
that, between 1400 and 1000, this ^lone wall was destroyed^ 
and for some time the place remained unfortified. 
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During this period there had been a village settlement 
on the mound, and the inhabitants, ia digging for founda¬ 
tions to their houses, found these early Amorite bricks, and 
used them. 

This period of village occupation may thus correspond 
tvith the period of the Judges of Israel, and very likely 
these brick houses are the earliest settlements of the HebtevFS 
on the mound of Ta^anach. 

f^tcr, when David and Solomon had ac<|tijred possession 
of the country as far north as Damascus and Tadmor, it 
became necessary to build some kind of fortificarinn b on the 
mound to defend their northern frontier again® Invasion. 

Only a small sefbon of the early Slone wall of the 
Canaanitc fore was found. This n'all was of Cyclopean 
masonry, as referred to above, but ic should he noted that 
mz rock face on which it rested was scarped, as at Gezer 
(p. 107), There is an idea in the minds of archsologiSs 
tha.t rock-$carping nnderncath the city walls is not a. 
Canute feature, but begins in the Hebrew period, as late 
as David or Solomon's time. If this is justified, then we 
at once infer that this ®onc wall had been rebuilt in 
David s time, and that the towers found on the site are 
corrcdly attributed to Solomon. The ftone-walled fort if 
rebudt by David, mu® have met with disaster very soon. 
By the time of Solomon it was in ruins, and he used much 
of the fi^tenal in building the three “ towers " which are 
regarded as his work^ 

Scllin thinks that the village settlctncnt immediately 
succeeded the dc^rudion of the early brick wall, and that 

Ac aone wall was built after the village settlement was 
destroyed. 

indisputable fafls, which we have got here, arc as 
follows : First, Acre wiw a very early brkk-uTiJl fortification 
by me Amorites, This was destroyed and replaced by a 
Stone wall of Ae usual Aniorite and Hitritc type. It was 
^so Ae work of Ac Canamiites of Ae land. Later Still 
t^his ®one wall was destroyed; and some rime afterwards 
Solomon used its materials in building Arce small garrison 

At some ^riod prior to itoo Acre had been a villacc 
settlement, Ae houses of which were built of brirks from 
the c^IieSt Amootc walls» 
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Apart from the scattered bricks of these walls, and the 
seftiofl of the ^onc wall, the oiJy other fortifications found 
on the site are these three towers attributed to Solomon, 
Sellin found five different Strata of occupadoti on the 
mound, which he dated as follows : 

jn Smtura irf. the earlieft^ ajoo^iooo. 


a* 



11 


3" 


19 

it 

1500-1000 (Judges). 

4- 

:n 



EQO 0-800* 

T- 

ij 

jii 


&o&-yoo. 

6* 

The Arab Stratum 

on 

the surface. 


Of the Neolithic cave-dwcUcr period, only a few empty 
caves were found t but this, along with the caves on Geaer 
mouod. establishes the feft that the ca ve-dwellers of the lower 
country used natural mounds in which to make thek 
dwellings. 

The Solomonic forts at Ta^anach arc described under 
Hebrew Fonilications. 


The House of Ishtar-Washur, Ta*anach 

Towards the north of the mound^ another fortified con- 
5truftion was found, the masonry of which is ptaftically the 
same as that of the we^t fort, hut it is in such a ^tate of 
Tuin that even a ground plan was impossible. 

Within this btulding was found a number of cuneiform 
tablets, which belong to the Tcil-cl-Amama series. At one 
time there had ftood here a building which had been the 
fortified residence of a governor named Ishtar-Washur, of 
the fifteenth century (ff- Josh- xii, zij * but whether 
these ruined foundations arc the remains of the original 
residence, or of a later Solomonic fort built over its site, 
it seems impossible to decide^ If the masonry is the same 
^ th^Lt of the other three, this muft have been a fourth 
Solomonic con^lxufrion on the mound : and Sellin regards 
the masonry as emphatically the sarue^ 

Sellin. however, seems to have regarded the weit fort as 
a Canaanite confttuflioo of the shctccnth to fifteenth century' 
and the other two as Solomonic* 

The Amoritc fortification, however, seems undoubtedly 
to have been a walled town, with towers at various points 
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aiound it t and it piobably iDcludcd the whole sorface of 
the mound. In Solomon^s time there appears to ha%"e been 
no city or city wall, and the place w&s held by these three 
or fonr garrison forts. 

The tablets undoubtedly point to the residence of a 
governor within the city, when it was a walled fort of the 
Camanites in the fifteenth century. Such governors are 
described in the Old Testament as kings/* hut arc really 
only cotTnnissioners of the Amoritc or Babylonian kings. 

Bethshan 

VcTT little is known yet of the earliest fortifications at 
Berhshan. The occavation of the mound has added a great 
deal to our knowledge of its temples, religion^ pottery and 
other details, but so far only the Stratum of the XVlII 
Dynasty has been reached (siictccnth century). The Philis¬ 
tine occupation has been co nfir med by pottery, A temple 
has been set down as the Temple of Dagon^ while another 
has been identified as the House of Ashtatoth referred to in 
1 Samuel xxid. lo^ where the Philistines placed the armour 
of Saul. An altar showing Cretan Influence confirms this 
occupation by the Philistines p robably about 11 do- i o y q. The 
wall of the town on which they fastened the body of Saul 
has also been uncovered^ but until the mound has been 
excavated to its lowe^ depths the earlJe^ Amorite occupa¬ 
tion wUl not be rtycalcd, and meantime work is suspended^ 
There is no doubt, however* that the occupation of Beth- 
^han dates back to the earlier Amorite immigratiott^ ^Tie 
site occupies too important a position for defence again^ 
inroads from both north and ea^t to be left unfordfied* 

The volume on Bethslian in preparation has not yet been 
published^ but the Pottery Plates which have been placed 
at my disposal for use in my Corpus of Palestinian pottery 
show Mycencan and Cypriote influence^ as wxll as well- 
known Philistine typesj and prove Canaan! te and Egyptiau 
occupation from the sixteenth century dowmwards* 

ShECHZM IK THE OlD TeSTAMEKT 

The name appears in Scripture in the three forms Shechem, 
SycheiBj and Sychar. 

The patriarchal narratives of the Old Testament imply that 
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Shechem a Canaanitc town in the pcrioii 2 dqo-i6oo b,C- 
Abnim visited it (Gen. xii- 6). Jflcob bought a parcel of 
ground therC:^ and turned his idols under an oak-tTee near it 
(xxxiii. tS ; xsxv. 4) ; and Joseph visited it (xxxvii. 14). 

In the period of the Conquest there is no record of its 
capture, nof is its king in the list of smitten kings (Josh, 
xii.) ‘ but in Joshua xvih 7 it is allotted to Ephraim and in 
TCT - 7, xri. ai it is appomted one of the sia dties of refuge^ 
which impHes that it was hy then in the hands of the 
Hebrews. This that Joshua captured it by 1200. 

According to Genesis xxsiv*, where the incident regarding 
Dinah is related, Shechem was inhabited in Jacobis time by 
Hivites—liittites. 

In the period of the early settlement Shcchcm became 
the headquattCTS of the religious and civil life of the 
Hebrew^s, the great meeting-placCj jnSi as Mlzpah was in the 
time of SamueL Here Joshua summoned all the tribes to 
meet him* and here also the bones of Joseph were buried 
(Josh. xxiv. 1; 32)- 

When Gideon, otherwise known as Jcmb-baal, refused 
the offer of kingship over Israel (Judg* viii. la), his more 
ambitious son Abimclcch succeeded m persuading the men 
of Shechem to rmike him king, and they finimccd him with 
seventy pieces of silver from the treasure of the Temple of 
Baabbctith, their god. This same passage informs us also 
that there was a Beth^Millo in Shechem, which can only 
have been a citadel within the city or an additiDn al tower ** 
fortress near it (see Judg. ii. 4, 6* 20). If Shechem was a 
HJttitc fort this is interesting, as MiUo is very probably a 
Hittite word j and if thk Millo of Shechem could be found, 
it would throw light on the Miit n problem of Zion. So 
far it has not been unearthed, but very little excavation has 
been done at Shechem p We might note also that Abi-^ 
melech^s name means " My &thcr is king,” as if his lather 
Gideon had adhially reigned over Israel* His words to the 
Shechemites (Judg. ix* 2) imply the same i while Jotham^s 
parable (ix. 7-20) and the passage viii. 22-23 diainfily ^iate 
that Gideon refused kingships 

The defitrudion of the town by Abimelcch (ix. 4 5), w^ho 
sowed its ruins with salt, has been verified, and the Temple 
of Baal-herith located. The tower outside the city (v. 46) 
has not been located. The tow n mu^t have been rebuilt very 



BOCD after its by Ahimclecb, and Shcchem cod- 

Unucd to be the "meeting-place” for ail Israel, for it 
nere that ail Israel came to make Rehoboam king” 
ill. t ; 2 Chron, x. i). The passage, however, 
sugge^ that ail Israel ** here means ” all the teibes except 
Jnda^ and that the dlltiaftion between Judah and Northern 
Israel was aheady an undetSood faft. It was “ all Israel ” 
(I K^gs iS) who refused to pay taxes and itoned 
Kehoboajn s revenue officer Adoram, and it was "all Israel ” 
who made Jeroboam king of the Northern KiMdom. 
oneiimem mu£t thus have b«n the recognised centre for the 
northern tribes in Solomon’s rime. It was natural, there- 
tore, t^t Jeroboam should make Shechem his capital and 
proceed to refo^ it or Strengthen its defences fi Kings 
rr* however, remain the capital of the 

Northern IGngdom for many years. Soon after this Omri 
hsnJt Samaria, which then became the capital, and Shechem 
tMk a less important place in the hfe of the nation. 
O^cr refemncea in the Old Testament are Jeremiah 
ih. j : Psa^ la. fi; cviii. 7. From the Old Tciia- 
ment narratives Shechem thus appears to have been 

py Hjttitcs in the Mddlc 
' fortified to defend the wcSlem 

trontier. It is praftically midway between Megiddo and 
Geacr. It played a prominent part both in the 
penc^ ot the Conquest and in that of the earlv kinns It 
rontinucd to be occupied down to the bSi cenmry n-c/and 

^TvSiT*^ aiU ^mds the modem town Nablus 
^iNCap^sJ. It is one of the moft promising sites that Still 
«avaaon in PaksUne, Its rums are situated on 
2 thlv W " “ navarions. so fat 

ft A OH gl„„ed H.„,e 
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k ?h!f about one mile caSl of the modem Nablus, 

L?v^h- Shechem. Here Sellin condu&d 

tas recently been re- 
on^*iitr“A^“°f of occupation have been diLiguished 
tADo^ iS!;^ ^ Gm^c occupation dates ft™ jooo- 
*400, Next comes the early Israelite occupation from 1400 
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9po, which is interrupted about i ioo by the dc^trufition of the 
dty by Abimdech^ This is succeeded by the kter Israelite 
occupation from 900 dowiTft axds, and this again was replaced 
by the Hellem^tic occupadon. Of the ancient of the fort 
traces were founds with a grait tower. In one kxge public 
building a large hall with pillars, a judgmcnt-hall, perhaps, 
was discovered. As in other sites, it was again found that 
the pakce or residence was a fortress-palace^ In the archi- 
tcaure of the gates there are points of resemfatance with the 
gates of Bcthshemeshi and the escavator sagged Hittitc 
influence. The writer in EjpticSibli^u^ (April, 19^7);, however, 
seems to see a closer resemblance to the dcscripdnn of the 
gates in Eackid xl. 6 rfj., which we rcfei: to also under 
Mirpah Fortress I. 

Besides these architefhirai evidences of Canaanire occupa- 
doa, there were found also in a buriaJ a colle£don of bronze 
weapons, which includes a fine curved sword, a Hebrew' 
family altar assigned by the pottery of the Slratiun to the 
eighth CO seventh century. This small altar was apparendy 
a s<]uare block* 14 inches high and 14 inches broad, with a 
cup on the top for incensc-buming and a boss or knob at each 
comer of the top* Another similar altar, j6 inches high 
with near it sis censers and not far off thirty-ffve ** oil-botdes ” 
was also found* O^txaka 'urith Aramaie writing W'Ote found 
in the ^ratum of the fifth to fourth ceniuryn The Canaanite 
fort had bccji destroyed and restored in the Old Isradke ” 
period* By this Sellia means presumably that it was taken 
by the Hebrews on thdr ^rivaJ, which he seems to place as 
early as 1400, and refordfied by them at once* Three day 
figurines of Astartc of the usual type were turned up* and 
everywhere were evidences of Babyloniaa and Egyptian 
influence. The temple has also been found built on a terrace 
about 87 feet long. It is Egjrprian in Style, and behind it arc 
buildings which presumably were the cjuartcrs of the royal 
prieS: 5 . In a heap of bones of oxen and camels and rubbish 
-sacrifidaJ remains* probably~was found a necklet of gold. 

Quite reoendy nineteen ^onc seats, some of them chaks, 
others setteea for two people* have been found at Shechem. 

These arc formed of one block of local ^one, are all Straight- 
backed, without arm-reas, and hollowed out in front to 
accommodate the feet* Originaliy there had been two semi^ 
circular rows of seats, one behind the other, but what purpose 
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they served it is impossible to s^y* Some the names of 
the “occupiers*^ or 'Monois/^ one a woman, in^edbed in 
Greek on back. In siic one of thern, as an example, ivas 
29 inches high, induding the back. The seat was 15 inches 
high, 11 inches deep, 15 inches wide at the back, and iz inches 
wide at the fronts The narrowing at the front was intended 
to make them £t accurately into the stmidrcic. They appear 
to have been vodve oHerin^, as indicated by the words 
on one and on the lady’s chair. 

Further excavation is necessary to discover what building 
these belonged to. They beJong to a late period. 

The detailed results of Sdlin^s recent w^ork are not yet 
published. From these results it is apparent that Shcchcm was 
a Canaanite fortress dating from at least 1000, as implied in the 
Old Testament narraiives, and the details show' that it closely 
resembled other such fortresses elsewhere described, with a 
fortified palace for the governor which included a Hall of 
Justice, if not a Treasury. That the excavator suggests Hlttite 
inSucfice in the architeihire is a fitdkiiig confirmation of the 
passage Genesis xsxiv. z, where the ruling family is described 
as flivitt, w'hich is only a variation of the Hittite Akhkhiwaya 
or Ach^eans/^ There is, however, no difficulty in supposing 
that the architefture suggested Hittite infiuence, since in thb 
Middle Bronze period the Hitdtea ’were the predominant race 
in Palestine, though amalgamated with the Amorites, arid 
pradically every fortification was built or repaired under thdr 
influence, so that even Ezekiel’s description of the gates in 
chapter xIh muSt itself show Hittite influence. 

The fort had been taken by Joshua, as Sdlin finds a break 
which he dates about 1400, and regards as the bcginnirig of 
the earliest Hebrew occupation. The destruction of the town 
by Abiinelcch about 1100 was also traced. The Temple of 
Baal-berith has been discovered, and evidences found that it 
had been built during the Egyptian dcpmination of the XVIII- 
XIX Dynasties (i6oo to 13^0). 

So far as the work has proceeded the results agree ’with the 
history of Shechem in the Old Testament, and indicate that 
very much more important results muSt come from the future 
excavation of the site. The type of masonry and the dress¬ 
ing of ^oncs in masonry attributable to Jeroboam would be 
of great value and intere^. A later report ^tes that no 
mazzebah or pUIar such as is referred to in Judges ix, 6 has 
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been found so far; but mo massive city walls, each with a 
_monumental have been uncovered; and the 

atfldd, the ^th-MiUo, has been fdenti£ed. A fiill description 
has not jet been published, ^ 


At —Et-T^ll 

Ai is referred to in the wanderings of Abram (Gen, 

XII. 3 ; xlu. 3) as being to the caSi of Bethel. The nest rcfeience 
ta M occurs m Joshua vii.-viii., where it was taken by the 
Hebrews oa their surival and coitipietely destroyed. Joshua 
yiu. 17 unplies that Bethel was so near to Ai, that its inhabi¬ 
tants felt t^jr fate to depend on that of Ai and accordinfilv 
prned the inhabitants of Ai against Joshua. The King of Ai 
IS n^tioned as one of the smitten kings in Joshua lii. g 
and here also Ai is described as beside BetheL 
•r V*® of Ai has been idendlied with the *' mound ” Et- 
, a little to the eajt of Bethel, but only soundings have 
wen »ken. These soundings, however, have revealed the 
tact that this mound had been occupied by the rananntte^ 
down to the Late Bronze Age, e. 1600-1200, but had been 
then deftroyed and never subsequently occupied which 
cxaftly corresponds with the narrative of Joshua. The site 
awaits_exavation, but it is dear that Ai had been a ranaact^ 
tort of defence on the eastern side. 

T^t it was not the only fort on the eastern side built by 
Che Canaanites goes without saying. It is menrioned here as 
one of me sites that have been ezauiined. Similarly it is not 
at all bkdy that the weStem frontier was defended only by 
Mcgiddo, Shcchem, and Gezer. There were probably other 
torts between them, but these three are the only sites of 
which we have dednj te knowledge from excavadon. 


Gezek eh TttE Oed Testament 

The first mention of Gezer in the Old TeStament is in Joshua 
^ 33 » where wc Iratn that, on Joshua's attacking Lachish, 
Hortm, the Canaanitc governor of Gezer, came to the assistance 
of rhe governor of Lachish. The palace of rhi^t period (140Q- 
izM n.c.), which was probably Horam’s residence at Gezer, 
^ described further on. No tDcntioii is made in the Old 
Testament of an attack by Joshua on Gezer, but he is credited 
'* a 
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with defeating Hotam in the fields and in the IKI of smitten 
kings " Gezer ocenrs in Joshua sii, i a. In Joshua aevi,. lo and 
Judges L 19 it is definitely Stated that Ephraim never succeeded 
in driving the Canaanites out of Gcaei:- Cezety however, is 
mentioned as a weStem boundary of the territory allotted to 
the tribe of Josq^h 3 and i Chron. vii. 28), while, along 
with Shechem^ it was given as a city of refuge to the children 
of Kohath the Levite (Josh* xkU zi j 1 Quon. vIp 67). 

In 2 Samuel v* 25 and i Chronicles 16 David smites 
the Philistines from Gibeon to Geaer;, and in t Chronicles 
xs. 4 there was war between David and the Philistines at 
Gezer* This seems to imply that the PhUiStincs had hern 
anxious to get possession of Ge^cr, but they had never suc¬ 
ceeded io accomplishing this, for not a ecrap of Philip ne 
pottery or other evidence of their presence was found in the 
excavadon of Gc^en 

Gezer remained an unsubdued ^ronghold in the hands 
of the Canaanittrs till the time of Solomon, and then it was 
not Solomon who captured It, but the Pharaoh ’who became 
his father-in-law^ This Pharioh broke down the wall on 
the north side, took the fort, and handed it over to Solomon 
as a dowry for his Egyptian ’wife. The repairs afterwards 
excoited on the walls by Solomon and the dcftmftioii of 
the wall by the Pharaoh have been revealed m the excava- 
rion of the site (t Kings he 15-17)- These arc described 
bdow* 

Gz^er 

TUght opposite to Jericho, guarding the western frontierj 
on the lower slope of the hills above the maritime plain, 
the Amorites built the fortified towo of Gezer, Here they 
mnH have encountered a powerful tribe of cave-dwcUtrs, for 
there is a wonderfed series of underground dwellings on the 
mound, and many indications of occupation by the cave- 
dweller. The aboriginal cave-dwcUer had to give w^ay to 
the more highly erriUsed Amorite. His caves, cup-hollows, 
presses and other equipments became the property of the 
Amorite, and some of them at ieaft were used for the Amorite’s 
own purposes, such as burial, etc. What became of the cave- 
dwells there is little to fiho’w ; but he seems to have lived on 
good terms ’with the new arrivals, benefited by their civilisation, 
imiuted their pottery designs, and become merged in them^ 
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adopting Jck cu^oms and mode of life, tiU he finally 
irpaft altogether, and cavc-dwdlbg became a thing of 

Of the thra walh which he found, Macallflcr dates wbat 
^considers the e^heSt fortificarion of Geaer about jooo B c 

earlh'^oun rounded 

^rth mound, li feet thick and feet high, faced oiimde 

Md inside ^d over the rounded top with ffeld Slones, It is 

J^own as the middle u-al! of Gerer, but it looks much more 

like an emh-rarnpart thrown up to assist in Storming the inner 

u J)T ^ ^ : and perhaps that is what it 

y a daycc] " such as is referred to in a Kings 

»tv- t. and transkted lo the LXX by the Greek word 

In this case the inner waU of Gczer would be the oldeSl, 
but It also must have been built before about tooo-aiM 
u^MS wu assume foal it had been preceded by an eJlic/ 
hnck wdl, tn which case this inner wall must date between 
200Q and 1800, and had been built by foe Hlttites. It is i* 
feet thick^d built of hanuner-diesscd blocks, with mud 
moiur. The masonry is foe same as in foe third wall of 

fortifir^'rt *1,™*^ A* Amorites found it necessary to 

fortily on foe eaSt side of fodr territory long before foe 

necessity arose on foe weSt, and that this may^capkin why 

bis no^ng at Geeer corresponding tcTfoe early 

nek ^Us of Jcneho, In fafi, it may be tbar Gezer like 
^rusalem. was not forced until foe Amorites and Hitdtes 
md amaigamated, and that this is foe earliest wall of Gczer 
but we discuss this point later on. 

Some of foe bJoc^ in this wall measured 4 feet long by 

averaged zo to 24 inches square. 
w?S lengthwise, and the wall was fairly 

weU bon^. It rested, not on the rock, but on 1 foot of 

nSrlip rW* o^upation, and the debris 

^y tK that of former sun-dticd brick walk that had been 
demolished, as is very probable. 

Period: one 

Ofi toe Rocth and one on the south side. 

The north gate towet was of Slone. It was a massive 

■ j eo eStmaiofl ii icfcucvl lo ia 1 Kinm jw, 1, vlim it i. tj- rm -^-i 

Hug wwd 11 ■ rotidgii vcAl^e MiHd. lod nmy well hare 
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construftiooi ijo feet long. Tte ^le passage wtcred at 
oiie side, and came out in an adjacent side* fomimg a tight 

angle, as m the Jaffa and Damascus Gates of Jerusalem today. 

The south gate is a narrow, fiti^ght passage, 4^^ feet long 
and 9 fcet wide, it is entered between two towers built of 
sunr-dried bricks, which average i j by i z by 4 inches in size. 
Each tower is roughly zS feet long. The west tower pto- 
jefts S feet and the ea^t 10 feet from the wall face. Each 
aide of the entrance passage was lined to a height of 6 feet 
with three limestone slabs, set some distance apart, and inter¬ 
vening spaces were ffllcd with masonry. This lining was 
obviously intended to prevent the soft bricks being worn 
away by loaded anirruds passing in and out- They explain 
the purpose of the well-known pilaster slabs found at Ti^-el- 
Hesy (LachishJ by Petrie* 

These gate-towers give a dehnite idea of the inassivenes& 
of both brick and ^one fortifications erefited by the Amoritca, 
eveu at their earliest ardvaJ- 

Taken along with other fafte, these brick towers and the 
1 foot of debris below the Inocr wall suggest that the 
carlicil fortification of Gc^cr was of sun-dried bricks, as at 
Jericho, and dated as early as 3000 ux. This earliest city had 
been destroyed completely, only these two towers having 
been left ; and after a short dme, die inner £tone wall had 
been ctefited. 

The de^lniftion of this earlier brick-waUed city vras ap^ 
parently the work of the hlittites, about zoco b-c-, and the 
earth rampart was very likely thrown up by them to asri^ in 
their attack. It is now known that earth mnparts were a 
feature of Hittite constructions. The inner ^one wall was 
built, as at Jericho, by the Hittitea and Amorites after their 
amalgamation, on the ruins of the brick walls. 

This inner ^ne wall of Ge^er ^tood from about zouo 
BpG. to probably about the fifteenth century. 

It then met with disaster, perhaps at the hands of the 
Egyptian kings of the XVII 1 -XD£. Dynasty, who at that 
period were In possession of mo^t of Palc^nc, bavmg 
driven out the Hyksos. If the Hyksos were the amalga¬ 
mated Hittites and Amorites, nothing is tnotc likely than 
that their conquerors of the XVIIl Dynasty in Egypt pur- 
sued the Hyksos into Canaan, and ftormed theit principal 
^ongholds- 
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A new fitoac wall, known as the outer wall, was erefled 
in place of the inner wall destroyed* Thb waB is of infedor 
masonry. It was 14 feet thick, and enclosed an area of 
17 acres, or more than three times the ske of Jericho at 
its largest. Trenches were cut in the debris to allow the 
wall to refit on £he rock, and the rock &cc was scarped 
under the wall to pve it more height, and to allow no 
foothold close up to it* Towers were built into it at regular 
intervals. 

The masonty in it is of three different types. Between 
the towers, the masonry is the same as in the inner wall; 
and on the eaJt side the inner wall is praftically incorporated. 
The towers, except three which belong to the earlier inner 
wall, are of finer miisonry: and on the north side there is 
a breach in the wall which had been repaired by a bter 
hand. This breach shows the masonry of Solomon, and 
the better-built towers are also his work. These ate the 
repairs to Gezer by SoJomoo, spoken of in i Kings is, 
t5-t7* 

Thus the probability is that Gczer was originally fortified 
by the Amorites between 4000 and ijoo with a brick wall 
of which only two brick gate-towers and a mass of debris 
remain. This waU itood till the inrush of the Hittites, who 
demolished k, and on its ruins the Hittites and Amorites 
crefled what Maealiiler describes as the inner wall of fitone. 
This inner wall of filone had in its turn been demolished, 
and the materials had been used to buMd the outer 5tone 
wall, which encloses a much larger space. In Solomon’s 
time this outer fitone wail was partly demolished by his 
fathcr-m-Iaw,the Egyptian Pharaoh of the time/ and Solomon 
repaired it^ adding new towers, of better tnasonry. What 
Macalifiter describes as the middle and oldefit wil, seems 
too insignificant to have been a town walL 


Towers op Gilaer 

Besides the gate-towers of the inner wall, there were 
towers built all round it at regular interval of about 90 feet. 
These towers were 41 feet long and feet thick; and some, 

* TTui Plnffloh tmafl \mrc bem PuEcbklanc IT| vito rngnrd i^c. 
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probably all of them^ had rooms. These towers had probably 
all been bonded to the wall. 

In the later outer wall the towers were at less regular 
intervals^ and joined the wall by a Haight joint, as if they 
had been thmfil in at a kier date* The three older towers 
incoiporared from the inner wall were, howe^er^ bonded 
to the wall. 

On the towers “ ihra^ ing’* the Stones arc dressed diagon¬ 
ally with a I inch chisel, the same dressing as I found on 
the Tower of Ophel, and as was found at Megiddo and 
Ta’anadi. It is dear, there fore, that these arc the repairs 
for which Solomon made the levy, as narrated in i Kings 

This dressing is recognised as Solomonic^ and this masonry 
is the only masonry common to all three sites. 

At a later date, probably by Bacchides, who held Gezer 
during the wars with Syria, rounded casings of Stones and 
earth were thrown around these towers to Strengthen the 
Straight joints* 

Mi2pah in the Old Testament 

Joshua icviii, 2^-26 locates Miapab as near to Cibcon, 
Ramah, and Bccroth, Beeroth is now identified with the 
modem village El Birch^ near RamaJlah, 10 miles N* of JtrU- 
sftlenu dose to which are ancient ruins and a cemetery of 
oblong graves cut in the rock with rcbatemcnt at the top for 
receiving a covering slab* The reference is cicarly to Mizpah 
of Benjamin. 

In Samuel’s time it was the gtear place of asscmhly for the 
people, and to Mhpah Samud called them when he had a 
message for them from the Lord (i Sam. vii* j, 6; x. 17)* 
Hete Sic people assembled (i Sam, vii. 6) “ and drew water 
and poured it out before the Lord,” this being part of the 
ccrcmomal sacrifice^ apparently, 'Where water is scarce* as in 
mo^ parts of Palc^rinc, the pouring ont of water may be 
sacrifice indeed. It is probably the high place of Mnepah 
that Is referred to in i Samuel ix, 1 ^ and x. j. 

hitzpah was also one of his circuit towns where be met the 
people, probably at Stated times, to execute judgment *md 
settle disputes among the people, as we learn from t Samuel 
vii* 161 where Mizpah is associated with Bethel as being in the 
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same regioa 33 ^ i)* of Bethel is thonght 

by spme to be Beerotb, but recent aCBmi nation locates Bethel 
a few mUes further north. 

The place was fottified, along ivith Gibcah, by King Asa 
(940-900) j who took away the ^nes and wood of Ramah to 
carry out this work (1 Kings rv.. tz ; t Qimn* xyi+ 6). This 
faft is corroborated by Jeremiah xli. 10* When Nebuchad- 
nc2:aar took Jenisalem about 597 and carded away Zcdekjahp 
he appointed Gedaliah as his resident govemorp and Gedaliah 
removed his headquarters to Miarpah. It was at hLbpah 
that the murders were enafted by GedaJkh as related m 
Jeremiah xl. 6 to xli^ 18,^ Mispah is referred to also in Kchc- 
miah iii. 7 and Hosea v* i. 

The name means watch-tower and is frequently used in 
that sense. The excavadon of Tell-en-Nasbeh has diHcoveied 
the site and proved that it was an koportant Amodte fort 
from the early Broitze Age downward- Tlic period of 
Hebrew occupadon is discussed under that chapter. 


MtzpAH—Tcix-m-NASBEit; EATti^r Bronze^ 

Professor Bade, who is excavating this site, has fotmd a 
walled dty which was about H acres in extent, praflicaUy the 
size of Jerichop and of the same period as the carheSt Amorirc 
fortification of Jerichoj somewhere prior to 2000, much of 
the pottery belonging to the earliest Bronze Age, and much 
from the tombs that is earlier than 5000, though appaiendy 
not cave-dweller ware* Mizpah bad thus been a very' early 
Amoritc fort and had certamly been fortified in the A merit e- 
Hitrite period. 

The dty wall, whichp he claims, alters all preconceived 
ideas of the Strength of Amorite fortifications/’' varies from 
I y to 18 feet 9 inches in thickness^ and so corresponds in size 
with other walls of that early period already spoken of. Its 
average thickness would be about 1 6 feet* It is of Steme, and 
of that class of hamincrHJressed polygonal masonry with 
crevices filled with chips which we call Cyclopean masonry; 
but no full report is yet pfublished. 

In two tombs he found about 20c jugs* bowls, jars, cups 
and other pottery, some of which he classes with Macali^eris 

*■ Frnin Ociober* T 916 , Juwrrjt 19*7* 
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pre^&mitic (2J00-1S00), anil some ht considers even eairlief 
^tilL An iDtccc^ting type is the donblc^up^ wHch not 
yet been found in Fademne before/ but wbs found Bt Naqada. 

The founckdon platform of a great rower utis aimo^ the 
first thing he Struck—at only 1 feet below the surface. It had 
formed part of the city wall, which enclosed the whole surface 
of the mound (8 acres)* Two towers flanking this comer 
citadel and bonded to the wall had frontages of 30 feet each. 

For the Hebrew occupation, see under Hebrew Walls and 
ConitrufUons. 

More recently (^9^9) in a large cave on the casern slope 
were found fourteen skeletons and a quantity of Early Bronze 
Age pottery in the lowest ^ratum. In the nest ^rarum 
the pottery was of the Middle Bronze Age, and the cave 
had then been used as a dwelling. 

—Near the mouth of the cave w'fts found a 
small kiln filled with pottery made of a gteemsh day that had 
never been firetL This kiln belongs to the Early Bronze Age, 
and seemingly some catastrophe had happened to prevent its 
being fired (Bade). In the Midsdle Bronze fitratiitn many 
objefe of great mtereSI: were found, induding a term-cotta 
couch of unique design. 

The cave confirms the occupation of the site from the Early 
Bronze Age, and shows the same absence of Late Bron^sc Age 
remains as was noted in the Strata within the dty area. 

jESeSALESf 

In Genesis siv, Ps* Ixxvl. 1) Jerusalem is named Salem 
simply (" peace in Joshua xv, & Jebusi, judges six. 10 
Jehus, and in the Te!l-cl-Amama Letters Uru-Salim, the 
Gty Peace.In 2 Samuel v, 7 it is named Zion^ City of 
David- The carli^ reference to Jerusalem occurs in Genesis 
xiv. in the incident of the rescue of Lot by Abraham. The 
governor of that time is named Mdchizedek, which means 
“ Righteousness is my ^g.” Mdchkedek thus appears to 
have been the Caimanite governor of the period betw^een 
2000 and i&oo, and to have combined the office of Pric^ of 
M Elyon, the Amorite God of the Mountains, with his posi¬ 
tion as governor. In Joshua^s time the king*s name was 
Adonizedek, “Righteousness is my Lord/* so that the word 
* See Noiffldji Pofcttry,—Fetric Bod QuilxU. 
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Zcdek ” (righteousness) must had same special signifi- 
canet ixi conne&ioD with the ancient dtj^ either a^ the name 
of the speck! ddty, or as emphasising his attribute, or as 
referriog to the fed that the kings or govemors of JemsaJem 
were priest-kings/^ Joshua defeated Adoiiiacdek, and he 
and his four allied govcmojrs are described as " kings of the 
Amoriiss ” (sec Josh, x, t, j). From this spcdal inenrion 
of the Amorites we roaj^ perhaps infer that the Hitrites left the 
Amo rites in charge of Jenisalem, for tradition undoubtedly 
claimed that the city had been founded by the Amorites and 
Hittites combined (Eick. xvL In other forts in the same 
way the inhabitants are spe^ken of as being Htrrites. In Joshua 
xii. lo the king appears in the list of “ smitten kings," (hough 
Joshua did not take'the dty. In Judges I 8, howe^'er, it is 
recorded that Judah captured Jerusalem and burned it; and 
in the time of Samuel and Saul the city was Still in the hands 
of the Hebrews (i f.* f. iioo-ioSo), since David brought the 
head of Goliath to JerusaJem (r Sam, xvii. 54I, 

When Saul diech however, and Southern Judah accepted 
David as kipg, Jerusalem mu^ have ^lood out against him, 
and it was only after seven years* rdgn in Hebron that he 
succeeded in capturing it (a v. 6 from the jebusites, 
a word which mcaxis simply “inhabirants of Jebus " and 
probably included many Hebrews as well as Canaanites mixed, 
(see Judg. i* 11; Josh, xv, 6j}. 

Taking Judges i. S with these two passages it would appear 
that though Jerusalem was taken^ the Canaanite Lnhahitarits 
were retained in the city and not driven out: unless we assume 
that after burning Jerusalem the Hebrews did not occupy it 
but allowed the Gamanttes to reoccupy and fortify it. In 
Judges xix. 12 Jebus is the city of a stranger ” and ** not of 
the children of Israel.” 

From 1030, when David took thecit}^^ it remained the capita] 
of all Israel and latterly of Judah down to its de^truihon in 
A . D- 70. In the reign of Rehoboam^about 960, it was plundered 
by the Egyptian King Shishak (XXH Dpia^ly) (t Kings xiv. 
If)- Later Sennacherib attacked it about 700 B-C. but aban¬ 
doned the siege (2 Kings xviii* 19, etc.). It was twice taken 
by Ncbuchadnc:22ar, On the second occasion (c* J97) he 
carried away the remoindef of the people captive to exile in 
Babylon, and left the city so desolate and depopulated that it 
sank into insignificance till the re^orarion by Nehemiah in 440* 
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The dty has had a very chequered hJJtorjr^ and the contirras! 
chanj^es In its fortunes have left theit mark on the archsological 
remaJns of the site. Added to this is the faft that from its 
foundation tthas been so tinceasmgly occupied»built and rebuilt^ 
that every succeeding occupation has almost deftroyed all 
evidences of previous civilisations^ 

The Old Testament narrative claims its e^d^tence an 
Amorire fortress in the Middle Broriae Age at lea^ (2000^1600), 
and implies unbroken occupation from that time onwards. 

Excavation has confirmed these though there Is 

evidence of an even earlier occupation. The site, however, 
is what is known as a mixed ftratificatinn. The strata do not 
succeed each other in unbroken preservation^ but arc com¬ 
pletely muddled by die digging of foundations for later 
^tru&jres down to the rock and by successive dcaranccs, 
when the whole accumulation of ages within the dty was 
thrown over the walls. It was quite impossihlej therefore, 
to dissociate one period of occupation compl^cly from 
another. 

It IS now accepted with prafUcal ananimity that the site of 
andent Zion, Gty of David, is not, as used to be supposed, 
the western hill of Jerusalem^ but the small spur of rock, 
now known as ^hel^ tunning down from the Temple Hill 
to the Pool of Siloain and die junftion of the Kidrou Valley 
with the Valley of Hinuom—a site which was inaccessifale on 
every side except the north, where it wa^ defended by specially 
Strong fortifications. Excavation on the western hill has never 
revealed anything that could be assigned to a very early date. 
Its occupation, so far as I could learn from observation of 
cuttings made for foundations of modem houses, does not 
date back beyond the time of the Maccabees. On Ophel wc 
found complete confirmarion of the Old Testament narratives. 
Ancient Zion occupied this small spur of rock, and was so 
Wonderfully fortified that the Jebusltt boa§t of the lame and 
the blind bong able to hold it even againfit EJavid was no vain 
one, Ophel gave evidence of unbroken occupation from 
2000 B.c, down to Arab times. 

As the original Canaanite fortifications were Still Standing 
throughout the Hebrew period and down to A.D* 70, the derails 
ate discussed fully under Hebrew Occupation. 
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No tract of a brick-wall fordficatiori has been foufid on 
Ophelt the site of andcnt Jcm$iJtni* The walls found arc 
all of Stone, This is what we shouJd c^qjcQ, if we are right 
in saying that the Hitdtts preftfred Stone to bricks; for 
Ezekiel has indicated that Jerusalem was fortified hy the 
amalgamated Hittites and Amontes* Ezekiel xvh 31, 

** Your mother was an Hittite, and your &thcr an Amoritc- 
As is the mother, so is her daughter/' can scarcely be under¬ 
stood in any other sense. 

Maneiho has also preserved the tradition that the Hyksos 
built Jcmsalem as a fironghold for themselvcSj, when they were 
driven out of Egypt in 15 87, As w^c have Slated elsewhere^ 
both passages are pcobably correQ^ if we regard the Hyksos 
as the outcome of the Hittitc and Amorite amalgamatiDn^ 
except that in any case Manetho's Stateruent can only mean 
that they refortified or repaired its walls* 

On this supposition, Jerusalem cannot have been fortified 
by the Hittites and Amorites at a date much earlier than zouo, 
since the lurival of the Hittites is dated at aooo-tSoo> 

Yet traces of the Early Bronze Age civilisation as w'eU sts 
of the cave-dweller have been found in considerable quantity 
on Ophe!. Cav£-<iweller ware and burials, early Amoiitc 
waj-e, cup-hoUoTvs, high places, and presses, all dating from 
3000-2000, have been found on the rock surface and in the 
Great Cave» These leave no doubt that the cave-dweller 
occupied the site and was replaced by Amorite immigrants 
of the earlier period. 

It may be that the earlier Amorite occupants did not fortify 
the site. They certainly dwelt on the rock surface. If they 
dwelt on it or fortified it^ they mu^ have used 5 tone from the 
outset: and this b very likely, for the soft white limestone 
of Jerusalem could be quarried with less labour and expense, 
and more easily, than bricks could be made« 

It may be, therefore^ that die ca-tlic^ wails which we found 
on Ophd are to be regarded as the firfit fortifications of Jeru- 
Salem* built by the Amorites themsdves as early as 2500* At 
the north end of the dty, in Field 5 of the pkn of Ophcl, ju^ 
where the slope of the Temple Hill cuds, slender walls of crude 
masonry were found, along with a moat-l£ke trench, cut in the 
rock surface. 
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Tiaces of a dDuble^wali fortification were fouiid here, an 
outer wall of $omc 15 feet thiefcnesSj and a Ycry slender inner 
wall about ^ feet thick* the two eodosiug between them a 
natural deft in the rock to serve as a &oit of moat. 

This deft had apparently beea extendc d eaflwards, hy arti- 
fidal cutting, and thb cutting doscly fcsctnbles the narrow 
rock-cut moat between the two walls of the dtadel or north 
tower at Megiddo, 

The outer north wall built on a scarped rock foundation, 
as we found it* is certairdy late t but this mner north wall was 
only 5 feet thick* at the north-wc^ comer* and 3 to 4 feet thick 
where it ran southwards to exdude the artificial moat. 

Only fcagments wvrt found* and as they are so slender* they 
may have been facing walls of an earth rampart* They were 
built of hammer-dressed polygonal blocks* with mud-naortar 
and chips* as found at Jericho and Gezer. It i$, thetefon:* 
cpite probable that the Amodtes occupied JenisalerD before 
they wetc conquered and absorbed hy the Hittitr^, and that 
the Inner north wall with the south-going wall and the artificial 
rock-cu t trench part of the earliest Amocte fortification* 

If these belong to an Amoritc fortification of Jerusalem* 
as early as 2500, they are the only fragments of that period 
which remain inl^. 

The northern outer wall is a much more massive con- 
fftruftion of a later date* probably qf the period 2000-1800 
and the masonry was of the same qrpe* The rock foundation 
on the rock scarp showed thar it had been 15 feet thick* and 
the itones used were polygonal blocks of great siae. A 
section of this wall* which had been battered in from the north* 
or had fallen* lay scattered over the field* some of the courses 
being Still irr and the boulders of the upper portion having 
fallen as far as lo yards south of the foundation of the walL 
The wall must thus have been of a considerable heights 
Though this wall was landing In David^s time* the supjKJsi- 
tion that this was ihc breach made hy David when he took the 
city about royo b.c. lacks evidence to support it. Dr. 
Macali^cr did not remove this mass nor eutamine rhe debris 
under it* $q that we cannot affirm that the pottery under it 
supports the contention^ On the other hand* the blocks which 
fell some diJtance south of the main mass lay in the Macca- 
ba^an aratum (160-50 This would indicate that this 

* MiCtliftcr puta i± at j feet ^ lache! tlndc, 
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northern outer had been ttiined or pulkd down at a much 
later date pmbably m the attack by Ajtdochos.^ are 

^ons also for ^cr^g that David's attack was at a point 
below the south itaur bastion oa die ealt wall, where there h 
a lar^ hrcadi whi<i had been repaired by David himself. 
Tlus IS discussed under The Walls of the Hebrew Period. 

BetwMn these two northern vralla, at the west end, the 
intervening space was jo feet wide. Where the inner waU 
turned a outwards, this space became very much wider. 

At Jencho. we found that of the douhlc-w-all fortification 
t^ outer was ^e weaker and the inner the Stronger. Here 

e reverse is the case, as is perhaps to be oepcaed. Traces 
of towers fotmd ^owed that they ail projeaed inwards, which 
Js quite usual 14 Amotitc forts, 

aow b«a fine, TeU F»m tfctf if* Hybio. ap™ in 
^ ^ ‘"SGeR, it will nJiijiwtdy be fomid^^ihe 

The Miijjo 

Ihflvc already made the suggestion (p. 114) that the space 
bctwcoi these two northern walls may have been a Canaanite 
cita del at ^e north end of the fort, such as the north tower at 
Mcgiddo {q ir,31' The space is irregular, but the area is larRer 
t^ that of rile north tower of Megiddo <i acre), and not ^ 
small for such a citadel. 

'? ^ Jerusalem was undoubtedly just such a 
atadel within the city, and this seems to me to have been 
rne site of the original MiUo. As we find at Mcgiddo, the 
i«iKr waU was slender in comparison with the outer or 
northern wall of the Hhjd#-! 

"nie great tower and Stair baffioos on the caSl wall of 7 iofi , 

P®" "MiUo” fortification. 

Josephus says David captured the lower dty, hut ^ed to 

troke through the call 
t point wlvcre 1 fbuiid a se&on rcpaiiietl by hfm^ be 

Joje^uT^r^^ MsocaJxaq* buElled down tlic fortiiici»k*s diomelves, ai 
i wieh a »tower/' lee Judg. k. 11. 

•' aiinte’■* “ * HiBiw wo«l. It is fU|ipo,a] to awto 

^ “o« foitifiackmi were Mttb.aicd 
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would bRTC captured the lower city; but if there were a 
dtadcl or upper fort in Zion, his entrance at that point could 
not have given him possession of it. 

It seems to me that Josephus has here preser?ed the true 
fads. 

The East Wall of Zion—^Jesusite 

When we come to discuss the caSt wall of the Canaanitc 
Stronghold, we are on very much firmer ground. 

This wall tan along the eastern edge of the rock, and kept 
close to it throughout its course, so far as it has been traced, 
except at one point where s. fiat platform of rock sui&ce’ 
io feet wide, was left projeding outside of it. This is the 
point where the wail was breached and repaired by David, 
30-40 yards south of the south Stair ba^on. 

The wall itself is a " Millo" or “ filling ^aJi. Jt consists 
of an outer and an inner built fece, each about 3-4 feet thick, 
the interior being filled with blocks, chips, and a little earth.’ 
The outer &ce tells plainly of the many ftorms and changes 
though which it hiis p&ssed^ Masoiury repairs of five 
different penods arc traceable on its surface. 

In fail, from the niuribcc of repairs on this scftioii of the 
ea^ wall, south of die great tower and ba^dofiSj as well 
as from the frit that it was found necessary at a later date lo 
support it by an outer wall, it b quite dear that this seffion of 
the wall was a fevomite point of attack* 

We uncovered the inner face of this ea^ern wall for several 
yards in Field 5, 

The wall is 27 feet wide where we fitmck it at 10 feet 
below the present surface* 1 uncovered the outer face of it 
to i depth of 23 feet, and the great tower foundations to a 
depth of 10 feet below that. At its base, therefore, this 
massive caS wall mu5l have been about 35 to 40 feet thick. 

at its highest it had been about lo feet thick or more. 
The masonry is of the usual early A monte tj’pe, as found 
at Gexer Jericho and elsewhere, large, hanmier-dce&scd, 
polygonal blocks, untooled and unshaped, laid in mud- 
^rtar, the interstices being filled with chips and mud. 

of the w^ has a considerable batter on it. 

The face of the Jebusite sections was thickly plaiteied with 
limc-mud over the fomts, and the great tower had been lime- 
washed over Its face, so that it muSt have appeared a dazzling 
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white txms in the time of David. The pk^ter ntay, however, 
belong to a later period^ perhaps the work of He^ekiah, 

The 400 feet sedion which I uncovered consists of; 

i. A Maccabean tower at the northern end. 

z. A short piece of the early wail, with Maccabean repair 
on the top. 

5. The Jebusite north 5 tair baStiDfi. 

4. The Jebmite glacis^ converted into a tower by David, 
with repairs by Solomon on the top* and by Hezekkh and 
the Maccabees or Ncheinijih on the face. 

5. The south Stair baition. 

6. The jebusite wall continuing south in Field p, above 
the cave mouthy w'ith Arab walls of houses above it f an 
Arab Street which had pushed out a Solomonic repair, and 
Arab plastered cisterns built on to the face of it. 

7. Three of the lowest courses of the Jehusitc wall for 
ID feet; and^ for the nest 5 feet, twelve courses of Jehusite 
wall fill up a natural cleft in the rock face^ jo^t abutting on 
the modem stwer, which cut through the wall here and 
demolished it 

South of the sewer the jebusite wall reding on the tock 
surfiicc, now tq-iz feet deeper, vras traced for t 8^ feet* 

9* At this point a breach 2.1 feet long had been made 
right down to the rock snrhee. This breach was rebuilt with 
Davidic masonry. At 10 J feet there is a vertical off-set on 
the wall, and at iz feet my excavation topped* 

The farmer of the next fields however, showed me the 
Ekvtdic repair, condnuirug and Bcrving as the back-'wall of 
his courtyard and tarmur, or baking-oven* so thai the breach 
here, made where the platform of rock proje^ed from the 
wall^ had been at Ica^t 40 feet long. 

10. Built on to the south edge of the great tower, by a 
Straight joint, is an outer u'^all* which I have attributed to 
Hcackiah, and which cannot be much later, if Indeed so late* 
This wall is about 8 to 10 feet thick, and was traced to the 
extreme limit of Field 9 of my permit. 

As all these con^tmffions were Standing ttt fifuin Hebrew 
times, and some of them are the work of the Hebrews them¬ 
selves, it may be bc§t to describe them under the trails of 
Jemsalcm in the Hebrew period ; and as my accouDt of these 
discoveries has been only partially published, I shall descrihe 
them at length. 
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Jericho in the Old Testament 

Jeticiio Js not mentioned in Geneds siv., thotigh, peiiiaps, 
might have espefled it to be named. In Nuitihcrs and 
Deuteronomy it is spoken of as a promioenl place for location* 
In the plains of Moab by Jordan, near Jerieho/' h a fre^ 
qncntly occuiriDg expression in Niimbers/ 

In Joshua ii, is recorded the visit of the two spies who 
soioumed with Kahab, and in this chapter the important 
passage is verse i5i where it is Stated that ** her house was 
upon the tOAm wall.*^ Here the word translated ** town ” 
really means wall, so that the expression Uterally runs “ her 
house was upon the wall of the wall, or parapet of the wall/* 
thus implying that the wall of the city was of one material 
and had a parapet, as was a&rally found to be the lafi in 
excavation of the site. It is significanE also tha t the narrative 
throughout speal^ only of “ the wall,” showing that the 
wall of that period was a single wall, and the original 
writer had probably never beard of die double walls that 
preceded it. 

In Joshua vi. the Qpture of the town by J oshtia is described, 
and here verse zq is important. As it stands, the verse is 
generally understood to mean that the whole cLrcnit of the 
mty wail fell Sat, though it does not necessarily convey that 
idea. The Hebrew words used really mean, ” the wall fell 
under itself, as if a se&ion of the utider wall fell in and the 
upper wall or parapet of bricky sat down on its ruins; or, 
whm the lower wall fell the upper fell on the top of it. 
Either mtcrpretatioii would suit the Flcbrew words* Here 
agam a wsll under another wall or parapet seems to be 
indicated by the narrative. 

puts a curse upon the man who should 
rebudd Jeocho, and is made to prophesy that he would lay 
the foundation on his fir€t-bom and on his youngeSt son 
set up the gats thereof-meaning that he should mate a 
foundation sacrifice of his eldest, and a completion sacrifice 
ot his youngest son* According to i KJngs xvh 34, this 
actually happened* The walls were rebuilt by Hid, the 
days of Ahab, King of North IsraeL The 
L/Jd 1 c&taxncnt narrative thus implies that Jericho was never 
refortified till Ahab*s reign (f. 900 E*c.)p and excavation of 
the site has revealed that the place, though not fortified, 
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had been occupied continuously by $. village setdement 
on the ruins for many ytrars after its deSiudion. With 
this also the passage 2 Samuel x* j agrees^ which shows that 
in David's titriq Jericho was ^dll oceupiedp though apparently 
SL place that was not of much account (r/. 1 Giion. xix. 

In z Kings j, 13 there appears to have been a school 
of prophets at Jericho. From his healing the waters of the 
well-known spring beside the ancient Jericho by throwing in 
salt, the spring h^ come to be known as Klh Wg Fo'^mtain 
{verse 21). The presence of this spring was undoubtedly the 
revolt for the Amorites^ choice of the site as a Stronghold. 

In Joshua adi+ ^ the king is included in the hit of smitten 
kings,” and in xvilh 21 Jericho is a town of Beniamin^ and 
2 Chronicles xamh. 13 implies that it remained so. 

The Old Testament narrative thus imphes that Jericho was 
a fortified, town, of the Canaanites at the ttme of Josbua^s 
arrivah was captured and destroyed by him, and never rebuilt 
till the time of Ahab. From that time it became a place of 
no great importance, and is seldom referred to, 

in Nehemiah iii* 2 the tnen of Jericho took their place in 
rebuilding the walls of jerusaiem. 

Tell Sultan beside the spring or fountain of Elisha contains 
the rums oi ancient Jericho^ and has been excavated by Sellin 
and Watzingcr. Their discoveries prove that Jericho was an 
important, though small, Amoiitc fortress built prior to 
2500 B,C- It had been destroyed twice and cebuilL After 
the BiSt de^tru£bcin double brick walls ahout 30 feet apan 
These, in tum^ were destroyed, probably in the 
Hjttitc invasion, and were replaced by a single Itone wall, 
enclosing a larger area, about 2000 b,c* On the top of rhis wall 
a parapet of bricks had been built* and this was the wall of 
Joshua^s conqueft. 


Tell Es-Suxtan—Jericho 

The oldest Amorite wall known was discovered at Jericho 
in circumstances which leave no doubt that it was not only 
the old^ wail there, but had been built in the Early Bronze 
Age, prior to 2300 b.c- 

This wall was of solid sun-dried brick, and measured 
iB feet thick. House ruins of the same period were found 
between this wall and the walls which took its place. The 
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bricks of this wall mcrasui^d 17 by 15 by 4 to 8 inches tfaick^ 
and were made after Babyloniaii jnodek. TTic Amoiibcs 
thus appear to have been in dose touch with Babylonia 
before they colonised PaJc^lipe. Jericho wa$ certainly one 
of the earliest forts of the Amorites, and guarded one of the 
two main entrances from the Some tune prior to looo 

B.c, the dty was captured^ probably by the Babylotuans, and 
this olde^ wall destroyed. The place was again fortihed soDn 
after, not later than zooo : and on this occasion an outer and 
an inner wall were built, both of sun-dded bricks, w^liich still 
show Babyloniim influence, cadi measuring ttbont r 8 by 14 by 
4 inches deep. The inner w'all was about 12 fbel, and the 
outer about j to 6 fbtt thick* w^ith a space 27 feet wide between 
the two- 

This space was divided into small rooms, nieasuring 13 
by 4i feet, by paxririon walls, one rtuming parallel to the dty 
walls along the centre, and cross-walls joining the three^ 
These compartments had been roofed with wooden beams, but 
whether they formed part of tlie fortiftcation and ran round 
the whole dty, ot what purpose they served, oinnot be dc- 
texmined. They may have been Stores foe com, grain, 
and oil, and could have been lighted and entered only by the 
roof 

These two walls endosed a smaller dty than the oldc^ 
solid brick walk At zooo B-C* Jericho, in faft, covered an 
area of only 6^ acres. It may well have been the'' Little Oty 
to which Lot begged to be allowed to flee from Sodom 
(Gtn. xis. zo); but, as will be seen, this no unusiial siae 
for an early Amorite fort. Some of them appear to have been 
little more than magnjfled barracks for gardsons. 

Some time afterwards, somewhere near to 2000, the dty 
was again captured and the w^alls destroyed, on this occasion 
by the Hlttites. The city was now slightly enlarged to cover 
an area of about acres p For the demoLLtion of the double 
wallSj and the removing of the bocks to be reused in the new 
wall. Stairs Were built of the bricks* and thrae £talr^ were afhiaUy 
found in the dty as they had been left. 

The new yrall was built probably about iBoo b.c.^ and 
^ood till Jctlcho was captured by Joshua between 1400 and 
1200. 

The lower part of this third and lace^ wall waa built of 
hammer-dressed polygonal blocks, laid in mud-moclar* the 
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interstices being filled widi chips or pebbles and mud. This 
Stone seflion was nearly i j feet high and lo feet thick. Above 
it 5ti>od a brick or parapet fi feet high and 6^ feet thick. 
The bricks were sun-dried, and of Yarious sbes. Sonic were 
haif-brickB, and where difference of sixes caused gaps^ these 
gaps were filled with half-bricks or lumps of day. This indi¬ 
cates that the bricks used were taken from the demolished 
double vt'allsj which accounts for the various sixes. Sun- 
dried bricks could not easily be removed without breaking 
them. The remaining bricks of the double walk had been 
used in building houses, and the Stairs leading up to them were 
left for this purpose. 

All three walls rested on a bed or foundation of undressed 
field Stones* laid in mud-mortar on the rock surFace. The 
late^ waUrtnugt have been the work of theHittites and Amorites 
combined, and it would appear that with the conquest of the 
Amorites by the Hittites came also the use of Stone in the 
building of fortificarium. 

Stone walls thus make their appearance in Pale^ine about 
2000-1Soo a*c.| and in later fortifications brick disaprpears 
altogether where ^cone can be procured as easily as brick ■ 
but the ^onc& were ruddy quarried, and only hammec-dre&sed* 
Ousel-dressing does not make its appearance till the Hebrew 
period, loco EX- 

TawHRs 

At Jericho the main inner wall of the double walls ’was 
Strengthened by a large brick tower, 4^ feet long and pro- 
jefldngiiis'flr/fr about 6 feet, thruSt into the wall at the nonhr-weft 
corner. This tower h not bonded to the wall. In its foun- 
datian were six eomer-aones, smoothly dressed, and other 
features which point to a later reptir about the time of Ahab 
of Samaria, and this repair may be the work of Hiel (sec 
T Kings xTi. 34): but the mere faft that the tower k not 
banded to the wall does not justify the inference that it was 
thru^ into it at a bter date, tiiough there k httle doubt it ii a 
later addition. 

About the centre of the we§t side of the inner wall, the rock 
surface failed, and a round ba^on, 55k feet long and 6i feet 
thick, was thrown up to support the foundation- This closely 
resembles the rounded stair-bacons which w^e found on the 
cait wan of Jerusalem^ 
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Jericho dius sin importajot eaitem fo£t from the earliest 
occupation of the Amorites prior to zjoo b.c» down to the 
arriT^ of Joshua, From that time onwards it remjained in a 
State of niJns^ with a squatter settlement on the top of them^ 
until Ahab of Soinaria decided again to fortify it, and sent 
Hiel, the Bethclite, to rebuild the walla, i Kings xvi. 54 
obrioualv implies that the credit of rebuilding Jericho belongs 
to Ahab« 

Stucctum ok tHE Mound bt the Sfiokg at Jericho 

The site of Jericho was undoubtedly chosen for fortification 
on acCDuni of the exccllcrit water-supply ftom the spring now 
known as Elisha's Fountain. That the spring should be 
included and specially fortified is juSt wbal we should eaepeft- 
The remains or a tower or fort were uncovered by ScUin^ 

This building is of a cuilitary nature^ and has been 
takcnly assigned to tbe Hebrew period^ since there is no doubt 
it is much earlier. 

The masonry is the usual ” Cyclopean common in 

the Bronat Age, large^ pnlygonal blocks^ harnmer-dressed 
only on the outer face, the internees being filled with small 
Atones, Nd M&rfiir had been used. The walls Yaricd from 
about j to 6 feet in thickness. Similar masonry with no 
mortar was found at Tel es-Safi (Gath), 

It contains tvfo long reftangular chambers^ ^4 by iz feet. 
There is a third of the same size, north of thenv, di\dded into 
rooms, iMasnriiig about t 4 i feet long and izi feet wide. 
The north wall of these two rooms is spedally ^t^o^g. There 
had been another room measuring ncady 16 feet by li feet 
wide. There are traces of other chambers on the north-ca^t 
side. 

According to Sellin, the pottery found in the building is 
Hebrew wate, and on this account the Strufhire has been dated 
at 1000-900 B.c. The ftjxngth of the walls sugge^ it was 
some sort of fort or barrack. As elsewhere noted, the pottery 
of Jericho has been much po^t-dated, and the masonry and 
the absence of mortar, as well as the pottery, bdong to an 
earlier period. There is no doubt that hecc was an Amoritc 
fort built to secure the water-supply. 

The fundamental idea of the £tm£hire is a broad buildings 
with entrance on the long side, which is ** common to the 
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Hittites, Egyptians, and Canaan!ters/'' The Hebrews followed 
the same plan—a long Toom or coun^ with smaller rooms 
arranged around it. 

This, in faft^ seems to have been the general plan of houses 
in Palegline. 


Jehjcho and the Old Te^amekt 

Not one of these three sets of walls had been kid but 
the Old Testament account merely states that the wall fell 
"* under itself/* and does not necessarily imply that the whole 
wall of the city fell flat. The south-we^ comer had certainly 
been demolished. Joshua il. i j, which indicates that the wall 
of Joshua^s time was built of two diiferent materials, shows 
that the third and latcSt wall built of Stone with a brick parapet 
above it was really the wall attacked and broken down by 
Joshua. A further confinmtion of this idcndJication is the 
faft that the passage speaks of only one wall all through. Had 
the two walls the city walk of Joshuak time the dual 
form would undoubtedly have been used as in speaking of the 
double walls of Jcnisalccn {z Kings 3 t 3 tv^ 4 i Isa. meu , 1 f)* 
The reforti^ng of Jericho by Hid mu§t thus mean that Hid 
simply repaired and restored this third which had doubt¬ 
less been quarried by the squatter settlers between tioo and 
900 B.c* for building materials* As to Joshuak cntiy, it was 
found that the south and weSt sides had been completely 
broken down and at a later date restored with very rough 
and hurried masonry* This masonry^ as well as the north 
towcFi was probably the work of HieL The Old Testament 
narrative here seems to me to havx preserved the accurate 
fa£b now restored to tis by exovation. This is dealt with 
fully in Tit of thi Old ch, IX, p* 78. 

Sodom 

During Decemher, 1929, excavations have beffl carried on 
by Er. Alexis Mallon, Jerusalem^ on a site in the plain of the 
Jordan Valley* The peculiarity of this site is that, if ever 
any mound of ruins cri^ecl^ it had been completely levelled 
down* and thus the faft that the spot concealed the remains 
of an early settlement passed unobserved. It is claimed that 
this is the site of Sodom. Pottery and other Dbjed:s found in 
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it proTC that this hjui been an Amoiite sttdemeni of the Early 
Bronze Age. It had, therefore, been contcinporary with 
Jerichoj the olde^ walls of which belong to that pedod. The 
nio§t importimt discoverj', however, h the faft (hat the town 
had been destroyed by a great fire at a very early date and had 
never again been occupied. It is on these grounds that the 
place has been Identified as Sodom> From the brief newspaper 
aceoujit which I hare seen, it appears that this site is north of 
the Dead Sea and quire pear to Jericho, which confirms the 
idea that both Sodom and Gomorrah were north of the Dead 
Sea. It seems likely that this will prove to be a correft 
identification of the site of Sodotti^ and it fits in well with the 
iaddent related in Genesis sis. zo^ where Lot begs to be allowed 
to flee to ** the little dty*” The little dtj' in this case is certainly 
Jericho. 

It is very probable that a similar site, levelled with the plain, 
in the near vidnity will reveal the mins of the other town which 
shared the same fate (Gen. ids. 24-25). 


Bethshemesh in the Old Testamfj^t 

Though Bethshemesh was a Cknaaoitc ^ronghold from 
2000 B.C., there is no record of its capture by the Hcbiew s 
in Joshua or Judges. In Joshua xv. 10 it is mentioned as a 
city of Judah, though not necessarily in the hands of the 
Hebrews, and in xxj. 16 it is one of the dries given to tbe 
Levites* 1 Samuel vi. 9-20 records the bringing back of the 
ark by the Philistines and thdr depositing it on “ the great 
filatie ” (v^ ij), Thi:$ Stone is very probably the flat rock 
s;urface by the side of the caravan route to Hebron where it 
passes the tovm, as Mackenzie suggests j here the narrative 
would seem to imply that Bethshemesh was a Flebrew dty at 
this time (r. 1100-10 50), which is probably correfl. 

In T Kings iv. 9 Bethshemesh Is held by Solomon arid along 
with three other towns is governed by the son of Sekar, one 
of Solomon^s twelve governors. 

In the time of Amaziah, about 810 b,c., Jehoash and Amaziah 
** looked one another in the face at Bethsheraesh/' They 
fought, and Judah was defeated^ Jerusalem was taken by 
Jehoash, King of Israel, who carried away all the gold and 
silver treasure and vessels from the King*s iWsc, the Temple, 
and tbe Treasury (2 Kings siv* 11 ; 2 Chron- xxv* 21-23)* 
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About in the reigo of Ahaz of Judahs the 
captured Bedislieme$h and several other towns including 
Socoh to the sooth of Judah^ and thereafter there is no mendon 
of Bethshemesh in the Old Te^amept. It is probable, however. 
that the place was soon tecaptured and held hy the Hebrews. 
Thus, according to the Old Testament narrativeSjEethshemesh 
seems to ha\'e been rmined by the Canaanites and the Philistines 
until about the reign of Saul or the time of Samuel. This 
agrees with ^e restilts of excavation described below. By the 
dme of David and Solomon Bethshemesh was a Hebrew town, 
and here again archeology confirms the Old Tcftamcnt 
Statement. Canaanite and Philistine ware have been found in 
the mins of the town dating down to about lo jo a.c. Tbcre- 
aftcr in the later Strata only Hebrew remains have been found 
on the site. 

Beths icEMESH —^Tell Rcmeilah 

Two mounds, separated by the andent caravan route, con¬ 
tested the site of the andent Beihshccicsh (Temple of the Sun)p 
One preserves the ancieru name and is known today by the 
Arabic name Ain-fihems, or “ Well of the Sun.^^ Though it 
preserves the name, it is the site of quite a recent settlement. 

The other is named Tell Riuneilah, and this proved to 
contain the ruins of the andem town. 

It was an Amorite fort, and covered the small area of 7 acres, 
about the size of Jericho. 

The wall was of the usual Cydopcan tj^c of masonry, 
already described, and had been buUt between 1000 and 1600 
E.c-, BO that this is also a fortification built by the Amorites 
and Hittites combined. The wall b only to 9 feet thick, 
Md is built several feet in from the edge of the rock on which 
it rests, because the rock is here of a crumbly nature. The 
r ema i n s of the south gate were found, but the north gate 
was not uncovered- The walk were traced only by a series 
of trenches and not bud baie. It may be, therefore, since the 
site has only been partially excavated, that there was an earlier 
fortification underneath the w^alls traced. 

Whether these slender walls are the walk of the oldeiSt 
fort cannot be determined- It docs not seem likdy, unless 
we regard the fort as a mere outpoSt or fortified barrack: 
but the pottery found certainly points to an early Amorite 
occupation of at lea^ the IT Bronze Age (2ooo-i6c5o)» 
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From about i|oo-iioc b.c. die fort was io the hands of the 
Phili^mc gntin-g rowers {r/l Getar)* This also is amply borne 
out by the pottery of these people found on the she. From 
that time it passed into the hands of the Hebrews, who left 
it unfortified, after it was destroyed by Scumchcrib* about 
700* 

Towers 

As in all Amorite fom, the walls were ^rengthened by 
rowers* At the north-ca^t comer^ a reftangular tower^ built 
on the rock surface, w^as found which measured 50 feet long. 
It projefts zo feet on the caA side and ij, on the wefit. Al- 
together it was about jo feet deep, induding the thickness of 
the wallj, and it joined the wall by a straight joint. 

The south gate had two towefs, the entrance passing 
^TAight through between them as in the south gate of Geaer. 
The w-eftern tower had one room with a door giving access to 
it* In the ea^ tower of this gate there were two rooms, 
each to feet square, with no trace of a door to dtber. The 
room in the we^t tower was larger. These two towers w^erc 
also refiangukr^ and projefted both outw^ard and inward. 
They roeasuicd each about 20 feet in length of face and 
30 feet in depth. Forty yards wefft of this gate* at the south- 
we^E comefj was another similar tower^ 30 feet long and about 
zo to 24 feet deep, projefling i j feet on the we^ side and id feet 
on the cast. At another point a buttress was found, over 
16 feet in length, hut projeSing only 30 inches from the 
wall. 

It seems likely that this wall had a series of towers all round 
it, certainly one at each cornet of the fort, but these arc the only 
towers that were traced* 

The pottery includes Hyksos, Middle Bron?c ware* 
Myccnean, Cypriote, Phili^ine, Early, Middle, and Late Iron 
Age ware, so that the occupation of the site certainly covers 
the period from 1000-600 b.c* 

Bethahemesh had thus been fortified somewhere near rooo. 
Traces of conflagration at the south gate show that it had 
twice been taken by fife and destroyed. The earliest con¬ 
flagration belongs to the same ^ratum as the Philistine ware 
was found in. The dty had thus been captured and destroyed 
by the Philistines about 1300, and several repairs on the wall 
are attributed to them. The wall of p feet thickness mu5t 
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have been built by them from the matetiaU of the earlier 
CanaAnitc wall. 

There appears to be no evidener to sho^s^ how It passed into 
the hands of the Hebrews, but the potteiy leaves no doubt 
that they occupied it from the dme of David and Solomon. 

The neset burnt ^ratum Jay juSt under the Arab Stratum, and 
the pottery in it shows that it had occurred in kte prc-E^lic 
times« This burning mu^ represent the degc and de£trudion 
of Bcthshcmesh by Sennachetih (2 Kings xviii- ij) about 

yckD 

From that rime the pbee had been left unfortified, but it was 
again occupied by the Hebrews in late pre-Eadlic (after 600) or 
early poSl-E^lic times, as the pottery proves. 

It h noteworthy that in the Hebrew brick-built houses of 
the sice the bricks measured 20 by 1 j by 4 inches. These muSt 
have been taken froin a earlier Amorite brick fortifica¬ 
tion, of the same period as the double waib of Jericho, the 
early wall of LachLsh, etc., where bricks of similar si^c were 
found showing Babylonian influence. There is, therefore, 
ground for presuming that there was an Amorite fortification 
on the site oelonging to the Early Bronze Age^ and that the 
gtone wall ig not the earliest fortification of Bethshetuesh. 

The excavation of Bethshemesh was resumed in 1928-29 by 
the Haverford Expedition, under Professor Elihu Grant, and 
his results confirm the condusions Stated above,^ and add a few 
more details. He found the same three maiii Strata, Canaanite, 
Philistine, and Hebrew- Of the pottery which he found in 
cave tombs or rock-cut tombs, and in the dtj" area^ the ^irlieSt 
w'hich I have seen published is Hyksos—viz., the wdl-kno’wn 
small squat cylindrical jug with double Strand handle and a 
well-known Hyksos type of w^ater pot- These may date as 
early as 1200 a.c^ They prove that the earliest occupation of 
Bethshemesh belongs to the Hyksos period. Mycencan and 
Cypriote ware, along with Egyptian scarabs and amulets, are 
the outstanding features of the period sixteenth to fourteenth 
oentury; and far the fourteenth century Philistine wwre makes 
its appearance, followed by the Hebrew from about iioo- 
Goo B,c» The of the occupation of the site as 

described by Mackenzie is thus confirmed on all the main 
points. 

Where Professor Grant Struck the city waii, he found it had 

^ See P*E,F. Qtiiariir^ SfiiitmtUf Odolcr, 192^, p. zoi. 
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been fcmforced by a weaker oucef wall of the late III Brofis^e 
or Philistine period, and^ as the intedor level of the city rose, 
slender walls or parapets had been built on the top of the 
main wall. The odginal Caimnitc wall ws thus in use 
thcougbout the whole period of occupation» 

At lea^ one burial cave found underneath the founda¬ 
tions of the wail, and this burial muSt antedate the budditig 
of the wall, but there is no record published of the contents 
(if any) of this cave, and nothing definite can be inferred 
from it. 

Tombs were found both inside and outside of the walls. 
One ju^ Outside the wall under the sloping debn$ was a ^raight 
rock-pit containing successive Layers of burials and depc>dt5^ 
Bowls^ bmps, vaseSp^and Jars were foundj of which the earlier 
shown in the illustrations arc a Cypriote pilgrim Bask and 
Mycencan ware (Tomb i)* Tn mb 2.^ g cave bujdaJ, contained 
Hyksos ware^ XVIIT E^na 5 ty ware (shctcenrh century)^ and 
Cypriote vases (bilbils) of about 1400 a,c* The bodies were 
laid in contm^d position. 

High Place anb Temple of Beitishemesh (1929) 

In a se 3 ion which was somewhat dearer of dwellings ** 
was found a colleftion of ^anding-^tones^ One of which was 
J feet in length and tapered in shape like a torpedo. Quite 
near to it was a socket-^one cut to fit the end of the pillar. 
This defimtely decides the purpose of the socket-Slone (altar?) 
found beside the pillars at Gczer. 

Obviously had been the Canaarutc high place^ and 
n&r to the pillars was h^und a circular slah^ grooved and 
pitted for the sacrifice of animal offerings." 

A little to the north of the pillars were found the ruins of the 
^naamte temple Strufture composed of large polygonal 
blocks^ On a high level were found two rows of cotunui 
bases running E. to W., and on a lower level a similar double 
row. The lower set had belonged to the earlier Strufltirc* 
The temple appears to ha,ve been entered from the we5t side. 
Its front wall being about 45 feet and its South wall 56 feet in 
leng^* The walls were 5 feet thick. In the upper debris 
of this enclosure a head of Astaitc and the $tcm of a Stand-bowd 
(in^usc-bumcr ?) were found« The later Slrufturc seems thus 
to have been a temple of AsiartCp A complete A^arte plaque 
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and fragments of three other fig%tiines were found in the city 
debris. Professor Grant thinly serpent-worship ma y also 
have been known in Bethshemesh, unless the representations 
of the serpent were purely decoratiw^ There had thus been 
a tetnpic of A^tarte built in the 11 or Ell Bronze Age^ and 
afterwards ti:^tored and extended by the Philistines- 

Scarabs of fiteadte, serpentine, paSle, crystal, amethyfit, and 
camel ian were founds and one jar-handle inscribed in cajly 
Hebrew was picked op on the surface. This is described as 
having a tu'o-litie mscrjptioiij but there is do mention of itny 
figure between the lines, so that we cannot say to what type 
it belongs. 


Gath^; Tell-es-Saji 

The nuns on tfus mound cover the period frotn about 
aooo-joQ a,c. It has been identified with Gath. The Canaan- 
ice fort covered an area of i6 acres^ and had been built about 
2000. The masonry is of ^tpoe in the usual Cyclopean ^le, 
with the noteworthy eacception that ft& Mcr^^rr iMd been used^ as 
at Jericho. 

Unless a wall is pulled to pieces^ however, w'here mud- 
mortar was used it h never easy to decide whether the ^ones 
had been laid in mortar or not. In the early walls of Ophcl 
we often felt doubtful whether mnd^mortar had been used or 
not. 

Gath figures in the period of Rehoboam, and is discussed 
in the Hebrew sciftion. 

— Socoh or A^kah—five miles north of Beit 
Jibrin, contain! the r em ains of another Canaanitc fort, which 
has not been identified definitely. The pottery shows that it 
had l^n occupied &om about 2000 to about tfioo tjx. At 
that time it was decoyed, perhaps by an XVIII Dynaitv King 
of Egypt, and it was never again occupied dll early Hebrew 
dmes. 

It muil, therefore, be one of the forts rebuilt by Solomon 
or Rehoboam, in Southern Judea, such as Socoh or Azekah 
(a Chron. xL 5-ro}. 

The GBi:avation did not reach the dty walls. 

Whatever Old Testament site this Tell represents, there is 
no doubt that it formed one of the middle line of southern 

* Fur G*th in the Old TiatimEfTt, m Ch. IV. p. ti| tnj. 
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defences^ Azckuli is mmaliy loc&ted dose to Gaii* and Socoh 
a fciAf miles soudi of that. As it seems to have been fortified 
by the Amorites at the same petiod as Gathi the Identification 
Mfith Socoh Of Azekah is very probably correS. 

At TV// ZakarQrb^ ts-^hidi Isas been identlEed as Sewroh or 
Azetah (Josh. 3 l io, ii, there had been a Cannamtc 

fort of the period tfioo-iaoo h.c. This had been deSroyed,, 
and later it was lebuilt by Rehoboam. It is described under 
Hebrew Forts. If Tell Jndtiideh was Azekah* this TcU proh- 
ably contains the ruins of the fort Socoh. 


Azekah Ami) Socoh in the Old Testame2ht 

In Joshua x, lo^ ii Azekah is reached by the way that leads 
to Beth-hoton: and in xv. 5 y both are named as cities of Judah. 
The Philistines pitched betiJt'een the two towns in Sflinijjd's 
time (i Sam. xvii- 1) and in Nchcmiah xi. 30 Azekah is near 
to Laefaish- Socoh is raentioned being governed by one 
of Solomon^s twelve governors (i Kings iv. 10), and in 
a Qironides iwlii^. 18 it was mken by the Philistines when they 
took Bechshemesh in the reign of Ahaz (725 B.cj. Socoh 
is one of the towns whose name appears on Royal Jar stamps 
(sec Inscriprions). 

Lachish—Earlier Rzferenci:s in Old Testament 

Joshua found Lachish a Canaanite ^ronghold under an 
AnR^ritc governor, Japhia, one of the four Arnodte governors 
who united with Adonizedek of Jerusalem and were defeated 
and slain by Joshua at Gibcon. Thereafter he laid siege to 
Ij^liish itself and captured it (Josh, x- j, 23^ ^ 

xij. 11 its king is in the li^ of “ smitten kings,*^ and in sv* 39 
the city is given to Judah. The Old Testament references 
of the period of the Hebrew kings arc discussed under the 
Hebrew Conquest, 


Lac KISH — Teix-eLt-Hesy 

The earliest walls in the mound Tell-eLHesy enclose an 
area of 440 yards square, or about 40 acres. It ia the largest 
Ajnorite fort known so far. 

The wall is a ** Millo** or filling ^' wall. The outer and 
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innet fficc$ arc built of sun-dried bricks^ mcasuriag roughly 
z| by I j by 4 inches thick. The size of these bricks suggc^t^ 
Babylonian influence^ and they ate much the same as those 
found at Bechshemesh, Jericho^ Megiddo, and Ta'anach. 
As at MegiddOj these hdeks were plenrifiilly m ixed with 
chopped Straw. 

The presence of these bricks alocLe would sugge^ that this 
is one of the very cafUe^ Amorite forts, and belongs to the 
Early Bronze Age^ prior to looo h-C. The pottery, and cs- 
ped^y the potters* marks on pottery* seem to me to confirm 
this dating. Petrie and Bliss erred on the safe side in assign¬ 
ing it by the Stratification and depth of debris alone to about 
1700 : but Petrie now admits a considerable error of 1 jo years 
in dadug. Even this admission, howcTrcr* h too tittle. Some 
of the pottery found is undoubtedly Early Btonze ware. We 
arc t|uitc safe in assuming that Lathish was fortified by the 
Amorices before 2000. 

The wail measuxes 35 feet thick at the base and had been 
20 to 16 feet thick at the top. It re^s on the native soil of 
the natural mound. The bricks are laid in courses of headers 
and stretchers alternately; The niassivcn<^5 of the wall itself 
(A.VOUXS a date as early as 150D-20&0 b.c. 

Tower 

A tower was found on the north side, measuring 0 feet in 
length with a projeftion of 12 feet, about the same size as the 
Tower of David on Opheh In this tower were two com¬ 
partments of the usual dimensions, 10 feet square, and sur¬ 
rounded by walls 10 feet thick. No trace of doors was found 
in these compartments. 

Lachish ’was held by the Cartaanites down to the time of 
Joshua^ between 1400 and 1200 b.c. Then it was dearoyed, 
and the Israelites settled on It remained unfordliedf, how¬ 
ever, rill the time of Rchoboam (2 Chron, ad, 9). 

Outside of this early forttficarion* on the wc^t side* Petrie 
found accumulated debris varying from 1 to 10 feet deep. 
In this debris only Early Bronze Age pottery was founds and 
remains of brick wails. This indicates a brief occupadon, 
but proves that there had certainly been an Amorite occupa¬ 
tion earlier than the walls above described. The above wall 
perhaps incorporated part of it (T, H., p. 51, S ay)- 
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Altogether eight dries were found in the 6o feet pf debris 
OQ the top of this raound+ Oties I-IV, on th^ lowest sedJoti^ 
represent the CaDABriitc or Amoritc Qccupnrion. 

Qty HI had apparently been hdd by the XVTII Dynasty 
of Egypt, between 1600 and 1400 b.c- The dty had then been 
decoyed, and an its ruins is a layer of ashes, j feet deep, as 
if the rite had been used by alkali burners. This de^tniflioo 
Would date about 'fhe place moil have Eemaincd 

unoccupied for a considcmble period at this Stage: hut the 
walls remained landing, and had been repaired^ since it was 
again occupied as Gty IV. The wall of Oty IV musa be the 





wall of Joshua's rime. The Strata at this point, according to 
Petrie, B^w a penod of nomad or squatter occupation. 
Succeeded by Gty V, which, however, was not fortihed. 

Rchoboam fortilied Gty VI at about tjjo b.c. It ts quite 
clear that the lowcSt Strata of the mound represent a much 
longer period than Petrie and Bliss allowed. The difficulty 
about an early date for Qty JH is, that in this stratum a 
^neifom cablet found,* which has been classed with the 
e 'cf-Amama Tablets, and assigned to the peiriod of Envprian 
^cuparion of the XVIU Dynasty. Qty III, in this cascT^nnot 
^ earlier than 1600 b.c„ and had been destroyed hy 1450. 
No^ of ocrapation later than 450 was found on the mound. 
The eight cities and suthdriesi which nmy thernselves re¬ 
present a long period of occupation, may be dated as follows: 

™» b, fcnu™. te min 
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Tell-Bejt-Mirsim. Kijijath-Sephek^ 
Kifjarb~S§ph€r in fie O/d TfHamtfsi 

Accoct^g to Joshua w. lyza this was the older name of the 
place which was bter known as Debk. In that pa$^^e is 
aesciibed the capture of the Srongbold by Othniel, who 
received Achsah, the daughter of Caleb, to wife as his reward. 
The same incident is dcscritsed also in Judges L ti-t j. These 
arc the only two references ip the Old Tc^ment, The name 
Kirfath-Sepher is generally taken to mean " Qty of the book/' 
hut no explanation has yet been discovered. Wdeh 
seems to regard the root Sepher " as foreign to Hebrew, 
but gives no reason. 

The original me a ning of the word Gesenius gives as scratch, 
setape or polish/* and from this it came to mean “ inscribe. 
Write.** In modem Hebrew the original meaning is pre¬ 
served, and it is used in the sense of ** cuL^* Above a hair- 
dresser's door may be seen the words “ sappir wagiliai^** 
which means “ bklr-cutting and shaving.*' Sephar (Geo. 
X- 50) and Sepharvaim (z Kings xvii. z4) arc the same root, 
and probably the meaning cut or sempe '* contains the origin 
of the name, 

Tell-Beit*Mitsim has been identiiieci as the mins of Kirjath- 
Sepher, and excavation has proved that it was continuously 
occupied from azoa-6Do b,c. and was an important place in 
the dme of die Hebiew kings. It is curious that there is no 
reference to it in the Old Testament nartariye after its capture 
by OdirueL The earlier strata show abundant evidence of 
cjccuparion by the Hyksos. 

* P*£,F. Qwitrfy O^ktlxTj 1 jiS, p, 
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The city wall had been 40 feet high and 14 feet thick. The 
early fortre^iS covered an area of 7^ acres. 

The *Mcfcnce& include die use of concrete in a system of 
casemates/* which served not only as Stores for the garrison 
but also as tiiaps for an enemy who had scaled the w^alls. The 
excavations cover the period between the capture of the town 
by Joshua down to its de^rudion by Sennachedb in 701 b.c. 

Many Hebrew remairn, including a ^^faflory sy^cjn” of 
dye-works, abundance of weapons* sickles, pottery and in¬ 
scribed sherds, w^ert found in the minSp as wcU as a smali 
Lnccnsc-alcar of the ** early iron period^*^ about 1100 a.c. 

These casemates may expiam the purpose of the com¬ 
partments betw'een the double walls of Jericho^ They seem 
to be much alike. 

Altogether six Strata and six successive cities have been 
found in this mound, each separated from the other by burnt 
levels which indicate that the fort had occupied an important 
position and had sufiered de^ruftion at close inter%^als. 

The sixth or lowc 5 l Stratum has not been excavated yet, but 
it mu^t belong to the period about izoo-iooo a^c. The pottery 
in the fifth Stratum is 11 Bronze Age ware;, and includes Hyksos 
types, so that the Jifortd tariie^ d/y mu^t belong to the period 
about zoDQ, The /hird^i/j in the fourth ftcamm also contained 
Hyksos pottery and seven scarabs of the Hyksos period, so 
that there can be no long interval between this city and the 
preceding^ It was probably de:feoyed ahouE iSoo b.c, by the 
XVIII Dynasty invasion from Egypt* 

Tifffourth nty in. thit third stratum contained Caoaanite painted 
ware of the III Bronze Age, but ** not a scrap of Phili^tiric 
ware,” It mu^t, thecefote, date between 1500 and 1300* 

T&s Jjfth in the second Stratum had been very haSUly 
and badly conStrudled, and for this reason has been regarded 
as the Hebrew city built by Othnid (Judg. i. 13) after he 
captured and decoyed the place. 

Here iron sickles and ploughshares were fbundj and along' 
side of them quantities of Philistine pottery* The presence 
of the Philiitines here accords with the faft Stated in the Old 
Testament that Israel was subjefl to the Philistines in the time 
of Samson and Samuel, about iioa b.Cp The Old Testament 
narra tive implies that the Philistines began to oppress " 
Israel fiift at that time, and excavation here appears to confirm 
the accuracy of the Old Testament ^tement* The Philistines 
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had poor to that date confined their attention to the maritime 
and southern plains, leaving the hili-country alone. 

The uppeanofit ^trattmi contained the remains of the siath 
Md hA to™ on the rite. TEiis town dates from about ooo- 
600 B.C A seal found bore the inscription, “FJiakim. 
oervant or jehoiachiin,” showing that the town was Still in 
ejciStence m JehoUchim's reign, about J97. Tt was probabJy 
destroyed in that year by Nebuchadnezzar, or in the £rca.t 
catastrophe of the years y 8 g - j 86. ^ 

Of thisHebrew occuparion (900-600 b.c.) many relics were 
tound. Chjldcen’s toys, figurines, rattles, whifides, carved 
one palettes for grinding inalachjte or antiniony to darken 
the face around the eyes, AStarte pedestal 
figurines, jar-handles with the Stamp "To 
the Kmg: Hebron,” are among the smaller 
finds, illustrative of the life of the period. 

In the third city was found a limestone 
ftelc of the Serpent Goddess, which is 
described under Religion. 

^ Ivory mlaid objeSs^ bronze weapons^ 
jevcUery^ vessels in sUflrbaL^er and glaze 
Were bJso found in this cityj dating about 
170Q H.C- 

The fafl that a jar-handle was stamped 
To the King: Hebron seems to prove i7.^jAa-HANTjLm 
that Hebron was the Revenue centre for 
the diStriSj and that Kirjath-sepher paid 
it3 taspes to Hebron, from which town the jars of wine and 
Oil were remitted to Jemi^alern. 



Gejiah in the Old Tfjst am^n t 

^ Genesis^ X. ip Gcrar is mentioned as a Canaanite town, 
Md jfi Genesis xk* and xxvii Abraham and Isaac went down to 
Gerar in time of famine. During a previous famine Abraham 
went to Egypt (Gen. xii.), but on this second occasion he finds 
food for his catde at Gcrar. 

. Tell Jentmeh, ^ a short di^nce south of Gaza, has been 
identified as die site of Gciar, and excavation there has shown 
at in the Hytsos period (looo'iioo) Gcrar had beconie 
a gmm-growing centre. In this probably lies the etpianation 
of why Abraham found it unnecessary to go to Egypt for 
fodder during the second famine* Gecar had sprting up as 
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a grain centre and a sure supply* so that the Old Testament 
narrative implies, without spe^cally mtntioaing it, a fafl 
which has been proved by excavation to be i:otrc£l+ Is^c*s 
visit in chapi^ icavi. has generally been regarded as a duplicate 
of the narrative of Abraham^s visit in chap. xA-, in spite ol the 
fail that the writer in verse i specially mentioiis that the 
occasion of Isaac^s visit was a different famine. The diffi^ty 
apparently lay in the faft that ** Abimeiech was ^till ** King^* 
of Gerar* Abimeiech, however, means '‘The king is my 
father," and is simply the Hebrew form of the title givM to 
the governor of the place, as we should speak of the King’s 
Commissioner, and every governor of Geiar could naturally 
be described by the title. The Rabshakch " of 1 Kings xviU. 
is another eiampk^ 

About 1300-1200 Gcrar fell into the hands of the Philistines 
and became a ^ill more impoitaiit graimgrowing centre. The 
Phili^dnes are now regarded as of Cretan otigui, and were 
grain-growers* who exported the grain to Crete, which was 
unable, to grow enough for its population. 

The only other mention of Gem in the Old Testament 
seems to be a Cbrouldes xiv. i|, where Asa pursued the 
Ethiopians as Hr as Gerar 

Pottery of the early Canaanite and Philistine periods was 
found in the ruins, but Hebrew* pottery wa3 also found, 
although there i$ no mention in the Old Testament of its being 
occupied by the Hebrew^. From 1000-600 B.C. the place was 
held by Sokimon and his successors. 

It should be noted that in Genesis icxi. 32 Gciar in the time 
of Abraham is described as in the land of the Philistine, it 
being itnplied that Abimeiech '* King ” of the Phih^tincs- 
This is perhaps an anachronisin, since, so fat as excavation has 
revealed, the Philistines do not appear in Palestine till about 
1500* considerably later than the period of Abraham, though 
it may ultimately prove that the Old Testament narrative is 
correft, and chat the PhiJi^inc graiii-gtowers occupied parts of 
Palestine at an earlier date (on this see below, p, 141, and Petrie* 
Gfr^jr, p. 10). 

GEJLAa; T ftt. Jemmeh 

From the various dadr^g materials and the depth of 20 feet 
debris below- the Thothmes III (t joo b.c.) level, Petrie calcu¬ 
lates that the earliest settlement on this mound dates as early 
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as A6do, or pejjiaps 5400 and the moS fieequent use of 
Sint sickles^ judged by the numbers found m the vadous fiUau, 
begins about 2000 in the Hyksos periods 

At 1500 B.c. the houses of the XVlll Dyna% town were 
built of bdek plastered with yellow day to k«p off min. The 
brickwork is gneatiy worn. The comers rented on a single 
undressed blcK:k of lime^one. The three lamp and bowl 
deposits of this town are spoken of cbewhere. 

No town walls of early date were disdosed $0 far^ but there 
is litilc doubt that this had been an early Amorite scedement 
with walls of sun-dried brick. Petrie’s computation of the 
fourth millennium as the probable date of the eariie^t settle¬ 
ment Itrengthens my contention that the Amodtes occupied 
Palestine at that early period* 

The town of Gcmr of the XX OynaSty (laoo-t loo) had 
been burned in Tarious parts at the level feet, which 

dates between 1200 and 1500, 

Petrie attributes this burning to its capture by the Philistines 
about that time* 

The XXII Dtoastt Town, 952-749 (Shishak), 

'Hie town of this period is wdl defined all over the site and 
easily traceable because the buildings were of bricks with 
foundations laid on clean sand, a$ was found also at Lachish. 
One large buOding consisting of three chambers with a fore¬ 
court^ seems to have been a san£fuary^ hut no cult objeffe were 
found in it. The forecourt was paved with a bed of gravel. 

The finest piece of building (EC-KD on PL 9J had sii courses 
of bricks laid on a sand foundation, and plastered all over 
above ground. Under the northern comer (EQ, pits had 
been made for foujidatioo deposits, but nothing escept sand 
had ever been placed in them. Of these pits the northern was 
46 and the southern 56 inches W'ide. 

On the we^t of the sanfluary building were the icon furnaces^ 
which were probably of earlier date chan this town, but later 
than the XX Dynasty town. They date Etom 1175-870. The 
earlier is the larged and bc^ preserved. It has the draught- 
hole complete^ shown in elevation on the plan at the end of 
the furnace. All the furnaces have recesses at the sides, sloping 
wider as they ascend. The earliest is almoSl as old ” as any 
* Pktt rx. ET-EY. 
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dated iron known in the Mediterranean,” excepting the knives 
found here dating i|oo and They prove that the iron 

used was smelted in Gcrar itself, and not imported, and coiro- 
borate the statement of the Old Tegtament that the Philistines 
were smiths and compelled the Israelites to come to them for 
all their iron work (i Sam, xiii. 5, 19)- 

This town, which covers the period from Rehoboam to 
Jotham or Ahaz, was in pam completely decoyed by the 
■< in Win g of large gnmaiics in the Persian period to a depth of 
t8 feet below the ground level of that period* 

The TowisJ OF AmAziah— e. Sio b.c. 

In the next town the main buildings of the previoxis^ town 
arc condiiucd, though portions that had been used for refuse 
heaps inside the city were now cleaned and covered with build¬ 
ings, The large budding of Shishak* (970 bxA continues 
through this period as well as the next. In an old grain-pit 
juSt north of this budding and on this level was found a pile of 
Assyrkn potsherds. The building had been the residence of 
the Assyrian governor, and somewhere between 6B i and 669 b.c. 
these grain-pits had been the ash-pits of the residency* The 
budding is not complete on the plan, but it appears to resemble 
closely the residencies with trcasujy attached, which we 
describe further on. A scarab of Shesha, the Hyksos king, was 
stbo found in this Stratum. It had been reused, as went also 
others found. The appearance of rubble walls in parts sugge^s 
that bricks wete not so familiar to the occupants of this period 
as to the Egyptians* 

The XXVI Dynastt Fort A2^d Palace 

The town of the next period pCXVt Dynasty, 664-5x5 s.c.) 
is naturally in the be§t preservation, having less weight upon it. 
The outSIwdiog features are the palace and the dtadd or fort 
beside it. The fort is a great oblong like those at Daphne 
and Naukratis^ It measures about 110 feet N* to S.» and 
90 feet E, to W. These forts were great solid masses of 
brickwork, containing granaries^ and Strong enough to support 
the buddings on foe surface platform. The granary of 
Shaghanba ^its of Joseph), measuring 75 feet squarti is of foe 
* Mtrk^d EG aa E^ktc nfid DR «i Rfi«e xo of Gtr^. 
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some tjpe. Solid fls was this brickwork of the Getai fbtt, 
however, the Per sians cut tight down thtough It and sunk 
their grain-pits into its walls, so that about 4j^ b.c. the fort 
had been largely de£lioyed. In the centre there had been an 




g 
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unroofed court 55 feet wide, with chambers mmimg dang 
its N.W, sidcp but no tic on the S.E. 

Id the soirdi for foundation deposits^ at the scuth comer 
of the fort there was found a smsdl model of a com-griDdet with 
the leg-bones of a calf bc^de it, these objeSs arc char^ 
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afteriSlic of Egyptian deposits, it is quite clear that the fort is 
of Egyptian origin. The Canaanitc deposited a lamp and bowl, 
and the Assyrian placed insciibed cylinders under comcjs as 
foundation deposits, so that neither of those can be the builder 
of this fort. At the S.W. comer side-chambers had been 
added^ and juSt south of these was a rubbish pit containing a 
great quantity of potsherds. 

To the N*W. of the fort and adjacent to it m another large 
building of the same period. Additiom had been made to 
the main building at the S.E. comer (BC on plan), a wing on 
the N.E. (BH to BA), and a further addition l^tween that 
wing and tire fort (BG, BX)* but all three additions arc of the 
same period as die original building, as the bricks show^ This 
building had been the governor's residence or palace- The 
fine brickwork is shown on the photograph (Pi. ii, j) of the 
small chamber AB. 

In several walls of this period blocks of Stone were let into 
the comets at a height of 3 to 5 feet above the ground to 
prevent loaded animals knocking away the brickwork, juSt as 
gateways were sometimes lined with limc^onc slabs for the 
same purpose. These biiildings had been the pakee and 
fort of Psamtek I of the XXVI EJynaStj^ (6fi4'^io). 

In the Persian period (525-405) there was no longer any 
need to fortify against Egypt in the south of Palestine;^ and the 
chief necessity was ^tore-supplies on the route to Egypt. The 
fort of Psamiek was praAically demolished by the sinking of 
large granaries into its walls^ These circular Store chambers 
were not of bricks, but made by '‘^piling layers of rapimcd 
clay about 4 inches thick ” between boards placed to preserve 
the uniform thickness, exaftly as we should build a slender 
wall of cement concrete. The walls were all denuded to 
a height of only 8 or 10 inches.^ Ten of these great granaries 
were found inside the city, but the number found probabiy 
represents only half of the originalK In one Uy a heap of 
grain carbonised. They were not dome-shaped but conical, 
the roof rising to a blunied point as rcconftru&d on Gecar, 
Pi. IjU 2. 

This shape was used in Assyria and mu^ be regarded as of 
Mesopotamian otigirL In two of the larger pits were found 
two ^cps in the face of the wall, showing that a winding fiight 
of steps had led up to the top. Petrie calculates from the 
Storing capacity of the rcconStroded pit that each pit would 
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contain gmn enough to support 1^360 men for two mondis. 
The odghift] number would thus have been sufficient to support 
yOiOpo m e n for a two months* campaign ageuMt Egypt, 



(fOit 

Fig. 


C/Qr Walls. —aose to the two drcular gtanades on the 
we^m cidge of the inonod two lines of glacis were found, one 
inside the other, and over 20 feet apart. These are the remains 
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of two successive foctification walls.. Under the foundation 
of the outei glacis lay a bed of •ashes. These ashes belonged 
to the 1 B4-feet level, dadng thirteenth to twelfth century, and 
are therefore part of the dc^huftion of the city by the PhiliSines 
at that period. The inner glads is therefore part of the early 
Canaanitc w^all. The outet gkds belongs to the later forti¬ 
fication in the reign of Amadah/ 

Fum^cis .—JuSl north of these weSt granmes 
were the remains of a house of the same kvd and date (r. izoo),* 
as proved by the pottery in the large NAV. room* To the south 
of this room is a Eight of ^teps of the same period. Hie llcps 
end at a long namjvc space, which had been a cupboard under¬ 
neath wooden Stairs ascending eastwards. Hie upper wooden 
portion of the staircase has vanished. Due south of this had 
been a sword furnace. It consisted of a small cubical furnace 
with a long trough-shaped flue leading to the top of the ^teps 
that remain* Another sJrTiila.r fiimace with fine was found in 
another section of the escavation* The flues show signs of 
violent heat, and by their sLzie these bad been used to beat bars 
of iron aboui 3 feet in length. These can only have been 
used for B word-making and tempering, and as they belong to 
that period may safely be regarded as some of the fuinaces 
used by the Phili^tkics, to which the Hebrews had to bring 
their implements to be sharpened and rekid. 

GERAa AND THE Ou> TeSTAIIENT NAaaATTVE 

The discoveries at Gerai show se%*cral valuable points of 
corttaS with, and conflimation ofi the Old Testament narratives. 
It has been already mentioned that Gerar had been a grain- 
growing centre from a very early date, 1000 BX* if not earlier. 
At about iicto B.c^ the Philistines were the representatives 
of the Cretans in that region, growing grain and sending it 
home to Crete. Abhnclcch was tnerely the Hebrew form of 
the title given to the com-fa£lor or Cretan governor ^tioned 
in the town^ The Cretans traded with Egypt during the 
i Dynasty and muJt have known Palestine then. The giain- 
gtowiug at Gerar and ekew'hcrc in Palestine may therefore 
quite well have Started at that very early date, the Philletmes 
being their representatives when the Hebrews arrived. The 
passage Genesis xxi. 32 may thus embody the afbial fa£t. 

^ See Ctrar (FcEde), Ft. l^. 
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Cretan representatives may tjuite well have occupied Getar 
and the diStrift around in the tunc of Abraham. 

According to Joshua 3tiit- 1-3 the Philistines were limited 
to five dries in the south, Gaaa, Ashdod, Askalon^. Gath, and 
Ekron, which Joshua left unconquetetL At 1 1 jo-izoo, there¬ 
fore, tins was the extent of their possessions ; but at lojo they 
are in the Jordan Valky and in the north on the Plain of 
Esdradon, at Gilbpa, and Bethshan. Excavation at Bethshan 
has proved that this is comefl. The writer of Joshua was not 
aware of the latter fafl otherwise^ if he wrote as late as even 
900-&00 B.C., he would have included the northern Phillies 
as having been encountered or subdued by Joshua. The fea 
that he docs not indicates that the original document of 
Joshua was written prior to 1050 b,c. According to results 
at Gerar, as shown by the repketng of the Mycenean ware 
by the painted spiral decorated ware of the Philistines, the 
earliest appearance of the Philistines in Palestine dates in the 
thirteenth century ti.c. At 1154 Rameses III repelled them. 
Ac ii;o they were limited to the above five dries. Between 
1070 and 1030 they were attacking the Hebrews, At 103a 
they held or captured Bethshan after the batde of Gilboa, and 
about 1000 B.C. they were conquered by David, though as W'c 
saw under Gath the oonflift between the Hebrews and 
Philistines continued intemiittcncly after that. 

Iron.—The use of iron is frequently referred to in the early 
aariarivcs of the Old Testament, as if it were being wrought 
at the period referred to. The Philistines are spoken of as 
smiths (i bam. xill. and xiv.J, and chariots of iron are men- 
tioned (r.g.. Josh, xvii, 16) atMegiddo, in the south (Judg, i, 19), 
of Jabin 0udg. iv. 7 }, and Og, King of Bashan, is credited with 
having a bedstead of iron (Deut. iii. 11). Ad these passages 
refer to the thirteenth to the twelfth century h.c., and as 1000 
B.c. has been regarded as the beginning of the Iron Age in 
Pale^c these passages have been treated as 
and assigned to a date after looo, 

Rxeavarion at Ger&r has, however, proved that iron was 
Wrought as early as 1300 b.c., so that these passages are 
perfcftly corteift, and may have been written, contcmporaiily 
with the enrents recorded, so far as iron is concerned. 

Gold .—In Judges Tiii. ai-rfi it is recorded that after the 
defeat of the Midii^tcs, who “ were Ishmaelites and therefore 
wore car-rings of gol^” Gideon colicaed the spoil. He 
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obtained car-rings to the m'eight of 1700 shekels, afaoni 
pounds of gold i but in addition be collefbcd aiso aU the 
**ormm«its” {sakhironim—/^.jCrescentB or crcsceat-pendant$)^ 
''collans” (nitjphoth—i-f., pendants), besides the “chains'* 
("aniqoth—neddaces) that were round the camels' necks. 
All these were probably also of gold, or perhaps of silircr 
covered with gold leal. 

This incident happened about i ^40 h.c. Curiously enough 
all the gold found at Gerar, excepting only one gold ear-ring 
found in a different Icveh was found in four different deposits 
belonging to t-bk same period. These had been hidden away 
for safety, and coasiSted mainly of gold ear-rings. It is very 
likely that the Midiamtes had Stolen these from the Phili^Uncs 
of Gerar, or It is, at kail» Striking to find that the 

only gold period in Gcrac toinddes with the Gideon incident, 
and specially that car-rings predoininate so largely. Each 
ear-ring from Getar weighs half a shekels Two would weigh 
a shekcL The 1,700 shekels therefore consi^ed of 1^700 pairs 
of car-rings taken from i,joo Midianites slain in the fight. 
The Judges narratii^e thus preserves the knowledge of a gold 
pcritiid, which has been confirmed also by exciivariorL 

CImrhfs *—Pottery models of box-shaped chariots with 
wheels both smooth and spiked were found at Gemr of the 
period 97Q-9CK1 b.c., the time of Shishak’s invasion* These are 
quite famtha r in Assyria, but are equally common at Anau in 
TuikcStan, very much further At Anau they have been 

dated by some at iooo and others at laoo bx, TTie Gcrar 
chariots are later, and have probably come in from Assyrian 
They icem to be models of wooden box chariots with solid 
wooden wheels, which had been shod with iron* The spiked 
wheels were manifestly invented to secure a better grip and 
easier pull on loose sandy surfaces. They may be the type of 
chariots of iron referred to in the Old Testament. 

Bethfelet — Tell Fafla 

The mound Tell Fara lies nine miles due south of Tell 
Jemmeh {Gcrar), which is due south of Gaza. It Stands by 
the only open Stream on the way to Egypt, cxa£Uy the sort of 
natural mound and conditions which the Canaanites would 
choose for a fort, isolated as it is on three sides by ravines, 
and commanding a water-supply. The mound is ijo feet 
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hjffh* the town debcU on the top being zo feet deep, and 
this debris carries the hiSory of its occupation back to before 

the XVm Dynaity Ct( 5 oo). - ■ .u . c 

Its Eeogtaphicai position suggests that this is the site of 
Bethpekt. The word Fara is the Arabic etpivalent of the 
Hebrew word Pelet. Both words mean “ esc^. teth- 
pelet was the “ place of escape ” from desert life and tom 
drought, and the original name has dung to the mound down 
to m^ern days. In Joshua (Jtv. ai-}6J B^peJet is one of 
the ** uttetmoSl cities of Judah ” taken ovm from the Canaan’ 
ites. It seems always to have retained its importance as a 

southern defence, , At.* l / rt, - 

Two of David’s thirtt' leaders, Hdea and Ahiyah (i Chron,. 
si. ZT. s6), come from'thcte, and the first named was one of 
David’s twelve generals (i Chion, xxvii. lo). After e 
retufo tom captivity in Babylon “ Bcth-phdct is ^ed as 
one of the nine towns reoccupied in the south (Ncm u. zji jo)- 

The mound has not vet been completely excavated, but the 
cemetery has yielded results of great importaacc. Two dozen 
Hvksos tombs have been found containing not otdy Hyksos 
potterv, but a series of scarabs showing the s^e 
degeneration as the coheftion found at Tell d-Yahudiyeh 
(Avarts) exhibited. The scarabs in Petrie’s opmion prove that 
Dynasties XV-XVl were Hyksos Dyna&es. ™ 
tcmporancously with Dynasties XlII. XlV, and XVn of the 
Southern Kings of Egypt, The pottery, taken together with 
these scarabs, leaves no doubt that the Hyksos were e 
mount influence in Palestine by zj 75 »*c., and *ey continued 
to be the moa powerful people in the country down to about 
i6qo, when the XVIH Dynasty Kings of Egypt became 

^ethpelet was thus originally an Amorite fort, and suc¬ 
cumbed to the Hyksos supremacy by 2400 b.c. 

Wc may note that, if the Hyksos were an amalgamalion 
of Hicdtcs and Amorites, this demands that the Hitntcs 
were in Palestine by 3.400 and in control of Northern Egypt 
by that time also. This. I bdieve, will ultimately prove to be 
coriefl. We cannot get beyond the fiift t^t wery where, 
where we expeft to find proofs of the Hitrite minugration, the 
new features that we find are invariably Hyksos. 

The ramparts of earth-filled waUs are acknowledged to be 
Hyksos. The new pottery of the period (2400-1600) is 
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recognised as Hyksos; and Hyksos wcapom, toob, md scarabs 
art found, but litde or nothing that we can definitely designate 
as HittilCp The coridusioo seems to me imavoidafalc that the 
hlittites of the Old Testament are in some sense or to some 
extent the same people as the Hyk$oS or Shepherd Kings of 
Egypt* 

The worship of El seems to have been the prevalent 
religion of the dii^tdd around Bcchpelct^ as seen in the place 
names Qabt2-El^ “ the Congregation of El,” and El-Tolad^ 
^^thechiJdrcoofEl" 

The worship of Yah or Yahveh, on the other kmdp. appears 
to have been held in disrepute. One of the towns in the same 
region is named Bisyoth-Yaha ** the despising of Yah*” dearly 
inmeating an aniagonistn between the worshippers of El and 
the woTsiiippe rs of Yah. 

This mu^ mean that El or El Ely on, the god of the Amorites, 
was the god of Bethpclet and the surrounding country, while 
** the despising of Yah" indicates their resentment of the 
Intrusion of the Hebrews, who worsliippcd Yahveh. All four 
names are mentioned in Joshuab list (Jo^h. xv. 21^56). 

Tell Fara has thrown valuable light also on the Philistine 
dviiisadon. Four great £miily tombs of Philistine rulers ot 
commissioners were diseovered, and scarabs of Egyptian kings 
found in them assign these to the period 15001 loo b.c. 

The tombs had been in use for two or three generations and 
contained many bodies* Abundance of pottery of the class 
recognisable as Philistine was found, and of these the painted 
pots showed designs that had been copied from Crttan ware. 

In one tomb dadng 1100 the coSn had A. pottery mask which 
■' gives some idea of the Phiii^nc type of face, a large aquiline 
nose^ short beard under the lower hp, and pla-tcd locks at the 
$idc.” This is an authentic contemporary portrait of the 
Philistine wbo occupied the coffin. 

The same tomb contained a brotiEe dagger with bone handle, 
and a long, thick iron knife* Only one tomb contamed no 
weapons^ The most interesting weapon found was a dagger 
with inlaid ivory handle and a sheath with eham attachment. 
This had been worn on the upper arm* 

In the Hebrew Stratum were found several workshops of 
flint sickle-'inaker^, who reproduced the Neolithic types of 
flint took found in the dbtriS, Apparently bionae and iron 
were Sdll too expensive for the Hebrew^s* or ffiey had no smiths 
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to fiisUon tools of these metals. It may be that here we have 
corroboranoii from excavatioo of the words in r Samuel xiii 19 
where apparently the Philistines did not allow the Hebrews 

shouM make them swords and speats 
The Hyksos fortification of Bethpelet* is on a larger scale 

th^ any previoasiy known and is unique in one respeS_ 

to isolate 

the mil fort from the sturomidiiig plains 
The wide-mouthed, thick cietmtion jars found on the site 
arc a new dass. By the {uglets accompanying them, they arc 
dated 1000-900 h.c. There is no evidence to show who used 
^csc or introduced the cuaom of cremation at that period. 
U may be that the Strangers who cremated their dead were the 
Central Asians settled by Shiahong (Shishak). 

AMOfirrE PALACE-FORTS OR GOVERNORS' 
RESIDENCES AND OTHER PUBUC BI.TILDINGS 
I^rge and important public buildings of the early Amoritc 
period, such as governors’ residences, public treasuries with 
judgment halls and Storerooms, have been discovered at Gezer 
Taanach, and Jericho. At Bethshan, aiso, three 

^ets ou^cd by the ruined houses at the sides have been 
round 3S Jjiey were lail u$cdi 

These pul^c buildings ate of such massive conltruftion 
as inicatcs that they were pre&cally forts or citadels within 
the city; and it !s very probable that in every fortified Amorire 
town at leaa one tower on the wall or within the town was the 
residence of a governor, or ‘’king” in the Old Testament 
sense, in which the public archives and public treasures were 
preserved. Such instances as have been found confirm this, 
bpeaal care, for iniUnce, was taken to secure an independent 
Mt^-supply for these palace-forts: and space was pmvided 
tot slonng supplies of food to taect ecnergeodes. They were 
also frequently near to and commanded one of the dtv vates 
so that escape or secret egress might be possible when nci^saiy! 
(Jn the approach of an enemy the governor could thus make 
an early escape, remove treasures to a safe place, or defend his 
palace as he chose. 

Gezer, I. One of the earliest of these nalace-forts, daring 
about 2000 B.c. and built of Stone, was found at Gezer.* It 
* Brthpclcr H. p. 1 (Pnric). 1 X, ,oj. 
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Stood |u^ inside die south gate^ with it3 two large brick towers, 
and commanded it* In the centre of its large courtyard an 
opening led into the great water fairway fdescribed elsewhere). 
The paJacc thug controlled the supply of water from this deep 
underground spring. One small chamber contained a row of 
jars with burnt gtain in them. This had been a Storeroom, 
probably one of several. 

There were more rooms in this fftniihicc than in any other 
bLdlding on the mound. Those rooms remaining arc chiefly 
on the eaA side, in two at the south-eait were found bases 
of pillaxg which had supported the roof. These were mere 
slabs of ^one laid under the wooden pillars to prevent them 
sinking into the earthen door« The roof itsdf, of wooden 
beams covered with wattle and mud, was heavy. The slipping 
of two of these pillars off their bases would have been quite a 
possible feat for a strong m a n and would cause the collapse 
of the roof. 

To the north was a krge hall divided into two aisles by a 
partition walL In the northern aisle the roof was again 
supported by pillars that had rested on massive ^tone bases. 
This had probably been a public business room or judgment 
halL 

A fine fragment of Cretan ware found in this palace fixes 
the date as prior to i $00 s.C. (M.). 

2. But this had not been the earliest ^rufhire on this spot. 
The walls of a palace of earlier date were found beneath it* 
This mn^ date from the 6 x 5 t arrival of the Amadies. 

5* Ju^t to the north of it the palace of the next period 
(1800-1400 a>c.) was traced It is less pretentious* and was 
partly of brick* partly of ^one. The only outstanding 
fcaujres are a small pillared hall and an important granary or 
series of ^re chambers. 

This may have been merely an eictensioa of the older 
pakccTort, and it was built after the Hittite conquest. 

4* Pillarf (Josh- x. 13),—The next palace-fort 

of Gezer belongs to the period 1400 b.c. to looo b.c* This 
is the period of joshua^s conquest : and this may have been the 
Palace of Horam, **Kiiig” of Gezer, whom Joshua con¬ 
quered (Josh. X. 3 3)* It had lain an &po5cd ruin for a long 
period, and consequently no safe dating material was found in Jt. 
'Hie old inner wall of the dty served as its back wall* and its 
side walls were dose, though not bonded, to the wall of a 
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tower. This fitmSuic was on the north Eidc of the city. Its 
main entrance on the south wall led into a hall, which com¬ 
municated with the chamhers by doors* Its walls ate the 
Stronger found in Goccr (3-9 fret thick) except the dty 
walls- 

Two hne bronae a^ees, a spearhead of bronxe^ a thiec-footed 
^one vessel, an alaba^er vase and some potsherds were found 
in one room* 



Fic. Palace —1400-1000 n.c. 


The generaJ plan of these pakce-forts thus conskled of one 
or more central courtyards Or halls, with chambers arranged 
round them,Ju£t as in ordinary houses. 

5^ Towara the we^ of the mourid another public building 
was traced, and here the two cimeiform tablets, which are 
legal documents, were found in such position as sugge^ed that 
this ^rufhire had been a hall of judgment, or depository for 
legal documents about the hfteenth century B*c. 
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Gezzh: Brick Strl'Ctdre Dating 1800-1400 n.c.^ 

This ilruftujTC had very thick brick walls, with an outside 
ftonc revetraent walL The bricks are sun-dried and measured 
16 inches long and j inehea thick, as in the houses of Jericho 
elsewhere described. 

The house contained about eighteen rooms in ah, and these 
ace better laid out than usual at this period In two rooms, 
A and B, there was a Store cupbtsard hollowed in the walL 
One is ovab measuring roughly 3 by 4 feet and 2.J Inches deep. 
The other is ay inches square and only 6 inches deep* a mere 
recess. In another room (E) w'as an o¥cn» This is intcrc^- 
ing as another example of itonc and brick used together in the 
same building. In the second palace at Gczer, dating also 
I 3 oo-140o H.C., Stone and brick are used together. 

Both of these support my contention that the outer at 
Jericho, which is Itonc and brick mhced, may be as old as 
180a ax. This building seems to belong to the same period. 

Gezer has thus supplied us with four or five important 
public b uilding s ranging in date from laoo to 1200 B.C., and 
throwing considerable light not only on the methods of build¬ 
ing conitru^on^ but also of goTcnunciit among the Canaamtes. 

Tkeasurtes or Store Chambers 

LachisL —^Three Strufhires were found in Teil-cl-IIesy^ 
dating about i|(», 1400, and tjoo bx-* which seem to have 
been public treasuries or Store chambers^—one in City lit 
stratum and two in that of Gty IV. 

The first was of brick, the outside walls being 9 feet and the 
partition walls’ 4 feet thick. It was built on to the north wall 
of the city. Of the nine chambers, five measured 30 by 8 feet, 
one 21 by 15 feet^ and two were smaller. The main entrance 
was at the ca^ end, and the connc^lng doors between the 
chambers were all in the comers* thus saving a door-jamb, as 
in the o^tiaca house at Samaria. 

This ^tnifhjre had extended to the ea^E, and in a rubbish heap 
juSt ea^ of it was found the tablet of the Tdl-d-Armma scries* 
which affords a date point. The building was thus in use 
when Amenhotep IV of Egypt hdd Lachish. His governor 
ia named Zimrida in the Tell-el~Amama Letters. 

'■ Gt^l, 170, PL^, ^ pokec it Gcect, of Knne di«. 
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These corridor chambers are gtroogly suggestive of a treasury 
or series of Store chamhers. In Egypt, granaries were &c- 
queocly bnili on to dty walls in this manner, as I found at 
Gheyta in Gosbrn, 

The eaitetQ seftion may have been a depository for S^atc 
treasures and documents, as the tablet sugge^. This would 
explain the total demoiition of the casern part. 



Fin^ zy —^Lachuh MiJSOMaY. 


The next (City IV, 1400 jt.c. Stratum) csaftly resembles one- 
third scridon of the o^raca house or treasury of Ahab, at 
Samaria. It is ^(S feet square. Its centtal corridor (50 by 
I j feet) has three rooms on each side, and at the eastern end is 
a long corridor divided into two long acre rooms, each 
8 feet wide. The outside walls arc feet thick, aod the 
partition walh 4 feet. 
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The walls of bdck are all laid on a bed of fine yellow sand 
which IS tiaceable even whcic the wall has disappeued. The 
same feature was found at Gerar. 

. The third ftmaure is known as the pilaSier 

baling, bea,^ of the limcftone pilaftec slabs, whid: had 
lined one of the enteance passages. This Stru&ire of sun- 
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AT LJlChisii^ 


di^ bri^s WM only about ix feet square, and its walls about 
4 wt tfock. It h^ been roofed with wooden beams. 

On the north side there was no door, bur on each of the 
cast, west, and muth sides there were two. It muSt thus have 
bce^ome public building, and probably cotinefled with other 
aruftores we^t of it. The limestone thresholds were laid on 
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a bed of clean sand* 6 inches deep, as found in the previous 

ftru&urc described above, , 

Tlic aotcworihy features of this flruSure arc as lollows: 
t . The bricks (measuring 15 by 7 by 4 inches) w^e qu^et- 
siac bricks, such as were found in the n 

and may be bricks reused from an earlier buiklwig. Th^ tuU- 
sized brick at Mcgiddo measured 26 by 14 by 4 mchcs, 

2 A fragment of a lintel was found with a cavetto mould¬ 
ing, simil^ to what occurs on the “Egyptian’; tomb of 
Solomon’s Egyptian wife in SUoam, as s ome i^e it. ^ 

3. The slabs bearing pilailers in low relief wetc turned 

upi'dc down, BO as to use the dovetail tecess to receive the 
metal feStening of the lock of the door. ■ 1 l 

4. The ftone jamb of the south-south-eaft door had the 
grafiiio of an animal on it, also upside down. 

From these and other indications, it appears that the Stone¬ 
work, lintels, thresholds, jambs, pd pUaSler slabs had been 
taken from an earlier buiUllng. Similar slabs, unomamented, 
were used at Gcaer to hn**- the walls of the south gate entrance 
and protefl the backs from passing tralTic. The same pro- 
te&ion was used on walls at Gerar (p, 140). ^ 

5. The volute of the pdaSler is clumsy and suggestive of 
a ram’s horn nailed to a wooden poSl. It may be the prototype 
of horns of the altar in the temple decoradon at Jerusalem. It 
is perhaps the earliest type of the Asiatic volute and the ram s 

horn is the origin of it, 1 j i_ j 

6. The fiiuftnit liad been roofed with wood and bumeo 

down. , . 

7. The dressing of the Sonewotkin it is not Solomonic, 

8. The building had been a treasury or Storehouse or part 

of OHS. 


Ta'anach : Governok’s Residence, Fifteenth Centurv 

Tift residtnet cf Ishi^Wnshur, tb« gewmiffr, at Ta'anach was 
a fortified building dosely resembling the wc£t fort of Ta’amch 
in Style, raasoury, and materials used, but is so utterly ruined 
fhar even a ground plan was impossibk- Tbe masonry was 
a mixture of fitones and mortar. Field ftoncs, pebbles, and 
^oncs well shaped all occurred. 

This had been an early building, repaired at a later date 
(see Foirificarions by Solomon at Ta’anih). 
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The presence of tablets of the Tell-el-Amama series found 
in its ruim praves it was probably occupied by an Assyrian 
OF Egyptian goveoior about 1450 HX- The Later imsomy, 
however, is described by SdJin as the same as that of the other 
forts, which are Sohiriioiiic. 

It is remarkable that in three of these large buildings* Geacr, 
Lacliish, and Ta^anach, which I have sugge^ed were " kings* ** 
tre^ri^, or governors' residences, tflhkts were found in¬ 
scribed in cuneiforrm This seems to confirm the idcntihcation, 
apart from the rcscmbiance of the plans, to that of the palace of 
Omri and Ahab at Saimria* They arc residences and treasuries 
of the Hittite-Amorite peood* and show what their system 
of government was. A “ king or governor was appointed 
to reside in and take charge of such forts with the diStrift 
around. One of his duties was naturally to receive and 5torc 
the ^enue as it was paid into the tJ:easuIy^ The Hebrews 
continued the same system. 


Amorite [>wEijj:isrc-HouSES 

Ordinary dwelling-houses, daring from prior to 1000 down to 
xzoo BX., have been found at Jericho, Cezer, and Bethshan- 
ihftsts au /{if j/ 4 —It wa$ a common praftice to buHd hou^$ 
again^ the wall of the city, using the city wall as the back wall 
of the housc^ Reference is probably made to such houses in 
Isaiah ^^xii, i a, where bouses were broken down by Hezekiah 
to repair the city wall {see also Josh. iL t j% 

A good example of this was found in Jericho*^ Built 
agamSt the north side of the inner brick wall of the period 
3000-1 Boo ii,c. is a block of houses divided in two by a narrow 
lane, ■ barely 7 feet wide* The block is almoS: reflbangular. 
The se£lic3n north of the lane is divided into seven roatus by 
parallel walls. These walls arc of brick, resting on a founda¬ 
tion of two or three courses of rough ^ones* Three of these 
walls arc built into—f.#., bonded tc^—the city uuJJ, and were 
found Standing /o jSe sa^e ai f/jat 

The house really belongs to the earliest settlement, and has 
been inern^sorated by the builders of the double brick walls, 
since the inner wall passes over part of it, and had been built 
in ha^te, for large ^ore jars lying in one of the rooms are 
aifhially built over by the walL The date of this bouse is* 

" Sk /iraha, pp. ^ ^ PL S. Hjh H. 
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thcrrfbrCj prior to zqoo BX*, but the slight zccnmulRtion of 
debris proves that it had not been long destroyed when the 
city was again rtbuilt and fortified. 

The builders of the double brick walls used this house for 
some miliiary purpose^ probably estendirig it. Some of its 
walls are built above the walls of the earlier house. Thus we 
have here an Amorite house, dating from perhaps zjoo or 
earlier, with a later adapiadon of it by the invaders who 
destroyed the dty about zooo. These invaders were probably 
the Hitdtes. 

The dty wall served as a back wall to the fourth room, and 
on the face of it ate three deep round holcs^ into which wooden 
beams had been inserted to forto a Stair leading to the roof of 
the house. For simikt holes for beams ^ compare the chambers 
between these double walls of Jericho (p- lao above). The 
loof of this house had been level with the top of the dty wall, 
and formed a sort of inner tower or platform, or it may be that 
£com the roof of the house the top of the wall could be reached 
by a ladder or another series of ^eps. 

In two of these seven rooms large Store jars w^ere found, 
and one momr for pounding grain m the third. The w’all 
foundations indicate that the rooms were about 1 3 feet long, 
and varied in width from 7 feet to 11 fcet (by the plan). 

Oo the south side of the kne the block indudes some 
seventeen or eighteen chambers of one kind or another. 
Room A ou the plan measures zz feet by 10 fret 4 inches. It 
is trapezoidal in shape, the comers not being reflangular. In 
the south-we^t comer a bakiftg built of clay was found* 
and the north-east comer was walled off by a Slotie enclosure 
to form a sort of cupboard or hearth* This was^ therefore* 
a dwelling-room. We^ of this room is a sm a ll room, refkngu- 
lar in shape, which may have been an inner chamber leading 
off Room A, but no trace of a door remains . 

Room B is also trapezoidal^ and measures 20 by feet. 
In the centre of the Qoor is a 5tone block on which probably 
rested a wooden pillar to support the roof. 

Room D had been rebuilt and extended in the ktc Bronze 
Age. An irregular space to the ea^t of it may have been a 
courtyard* 

It is doubtful whether this block was one large Stnidure, 
or* mote likely, a series of houses. There ate 00 indicatioiis 
of doors, perhaps because only foundations remain. 
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Under Room A and its adjunft was found a ^onc plinth of 
a house of the earlier periods The walls of tHs earlier house 
appear also uodet Room B. 

Room C is irregukr in ishape, owing to the outside wall 
following the bend of the Jane, It measures about i6i feet 
by lo feet. The irregular endosure between k and Room D 
may have been a courtyard. In the north'wc^t comer of this 
enclosure is a large three-cornered pit, endosed by a rounded 
Stone wall. 

It should be noted tliat not one of the rooms of these houses 
was wider than ii to *5 feet. This seems to have been the 
maximum toof-span for wooden beams that they found 
pra^cablc. Where rooms were wider, pllEars were added in 
the centre, and roof beams ftom each side met on the beam 
supported by the pillars. 


Hous^ OF Middle ano Late Aoe 

2000-1 zoo B,C. 

Jertcko, Plan 111 

Tlie Strufhires shown on Plan III of Jericho^ were assigned 
to the Hebrew petiod by Sellln and Watzingcr, m ainl y on th& 
supposition that the outer ^nc and brick wall was Israelite 
and built by Hiel the Bethelite. 

There is no doubt^ however, that this third and latent wall 
of Jericho was built about 1000-1 Soo b,c,. and ii a Canaanite 
walL It was the wall of the town during the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages, and cottsequently the wall of the period of Joshua, 

These Struftures are dwelll^ cfirfbcd on the space between 
the old outer and Inner brick wall fortification and this third 
wall. After the city had been taken, at about 2000 b.c., 
probably by the Hittites, these double walls were defeoyeci 
and a series of Stairways had been made for a temporary 
purpose, perhaps to assist the levelling down of these old city 
walls. Ilie walls md flairs fell into disuse almo^ immediately, 
for these dwellings are built over them without any accumula¬ 
tion of debris between them. 

The houses belong, therefore, not to the Istadite period^ 

^ Jaiiht, pp. acd Tafcl, III, 
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but to the Middle Bronze Age, and date about ificio-1400 b,c. 
They ace built of the same sun-iided bdeks as the third or 
outer wall, measuring 11 by tj by 5 inches. These bricks of 
themselves arc not conclusive evidence, though saggedve 
of a very early CanaanJte origin ; but the pottery found in the 
houses—Houses A and B—is umnl^akable ware of the 
IT and Ill Broiize periodsj and not Hebrew, a§ the authors 
have classtihcd it. Many of the specimens are bulton^base 
jugSj usually regarded as Hyksos ware, and dating between 
2000 and 1600^ 

Only mere foundations mnain^ so that no idea of the cojU' 
plcte Strufture can be obtamed. 

HoJiff j 4 on the plan consii^s of tW'O oblong reriangulax 
chambers, the outer measuring about 16J by 6^ feet wide. 
This may have been one chamber {16 by ij feet) divided by a 
row of columnsp The whole house is only hy about 
17 feet. At the north-ca^ corner there is a small annexe, but 
whether it was part of the house or not cannot be decided, 
since no trace of doors retnains. If there was an open court¬ 
yard, it was on the north side, and both ca^t and we^ walls of 
the Strufiurc axe continued northwards, but these conrinufttion 
walls appear to belong to an earlier building. They may 
Very likely have been used as the foundadons of the walls of 
the court^rd of the later house. 

>1 HearJl) walled off by held Atones, with ashes inside it, 
was found in the south-we^ comer of the larger room, and in 
the north-eaSt comer was an elevadona walled in by brick, 
containing some vessels and fragments. This had served as 
a and the room had been the living-room or kitchen. 

In a hollow near to the iirepbcc was found a martar which 
had been much used for pounding gxaim Ten inebea under 
the floor of the other room was found an amphora^ or water jar, 
containing /£# botfy ^ajt mfem/, and some small vessels. This 
had been a burial^ not a found^op sacrifice. 

Under the floor of the House B wa^ found another infan t 
buriaJ in a large amphora, and beside it a fine jug with lilac 
decoration. This jug had a button-base, and h a fine example 
of the Middle Bronze Age w^are usually regarded as Hyksos^ 
It dates about 2000-1600 b.c+ 

Housic E, to the ca^ of A, is similar and measures about 
17I hy I2| feet. 

These five houses were all built o( jm-dritii brkJb laid on a 
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rough foundatiDii of two coarscs of iindres$cd stones. The 
lowe^ couxse projects beyond the upper, imking an ofeet. 
The bricks vary considerably in size, one being found measur- 
iiig i6 inches square. 

The walls vary from 14 to iS inches in thJckiie5$- They arc 
the houses of the poorer quarter of the town, as their position 
and size sugge^; and they closely resemble the poorer class of 
modern houses in Egypt and Palestine. Probably each had a 
small courtyard in ftont, walled in with 3 onc^ and mud and 
open to the skVj c^Sly as in the poorer houses of today. 
TTic house itself may have consi^ed of only one room. 

Bethssian Houses: Streets: Arched Rooe. 1400 b.c. 

At Bethshan the houses of the Amenophis m level (1400- 
1375 B.c.) were built of sun-dried bricks renting on small 
fouadations of ftonc as a rule. 

Between the courses of bricks, reeds were often laid to 
strengthen and solidify them. TTae bricks were all laid as 
ftretchers^ never ^etchers and headers aitemating, 'which 
would have made much Stronger bonding. 

The insertion of reeds, however, suggests that the bricks 
wete used while they were fiiiil soft enough to become closely 
and firmly joined to each other, otherwj^ the reeds could not 
have served their purpose. 

The foiished wails were coated with mud planter. 

i’/reff/r.—Thtee Cauaanite Erects were found in Bethshan 
exa&ly as they had been used la;£l. The main ^reet seemed to 
have had a vaulted roof over it, as the walls on each side con¬ 
verge slightly together at the top. This may have been part 
of a bazaar. 

— Certainly two rooms to the we^ of this Street had 
vaulted brick-built roofe of barrel shape. This is probably 
the earliest instance of an arched roof known in PaleStuic, and 
dates about 1400 b.c. 

From these dacawc learn nothing about the afhial plan or 
apf^rance of a completed house of the earliest Canaanitc 
period. All that wc learn is the nature of the cDn^ztiifiioUf 
the general plan of the house, and the probable size of the 
rooms, with such fumi5!hing5 as are indicated — ovens, cup¬ 
boards, ^to re jars, Stairs, mortars, hearths, pillars, wood and clay 
roofing, bunal of infants under the Boors, and pottery vessels. 
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Stotc rooms, secttt cupboards, cisterns, Stone^pavcd floors, 
refuse pits in the courtyiio are also found. 

SlruAures arc chiefly a mass of fouudadoii vaJls, de- 
moUsbed to so low a level as to IcaveJ no indicatioii of 
entrances even. 

House walls at Jericho were of brick resting on a rough 
foandarion of undressed Stones laid in mud-mortar t but where 
Stones wer^ as easily procurable as brick. Stones and mud- 
mortar were used. 


* 
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HEBREW conquest AND OCCUPA’nON 


PERIOD OF THE HEBREW CONQUEST AND PRE- 
EXILIC PERIOD 

l|OeHllOO AKD 1100-597 B.q. 

The Hebrews arrived in Caaaan somewhere between 1300 and 
1100 B.C* That no absolutely indisputable evidence of their 
presence has yet been found during these years is duCp perhaps^ 
partly to the faS that no purely Hebrew site of that period 
has yet been excavated: partly because the Hebrews did not 
at once occupy or reCouiStnift conquered arongholds^ but 
simply squatted on the ruins in nomad fashion: and partly 
alsOj ^cause while they cxcupied the rural di^trifh^ the capture 
of the strongholds — Gezer, Ta^anacfa, Megiddo, Betfashan, 
etc.—was not at once accomplished. According to the Old 
Testament narrative they did not at once succeed in driving out 
the Canaanites, but left them in occupation of conquered 
towns, and made them tributary or bondmem as they subdued 
them. The sites excavated confirm this. There is no trace 
of the Hebrews in Zion and Geaer, dll 10^0-950 b,c* 

It may be, therefore, that for Hebrew remains of the period 
of the Conquest we ought to search fhe siivsj but the 
remains of village or rural nomad settlements in the hill 
country. 

Tmees of tbe presence of the Hebrews in Canaan during 
the period of the Conquest, 1113-1100 B.c., have been found 
at Tell-d^Hesy (Duiiish),^ and Ain Shems, Jericho, Gerar, 
Ta'anach, and Bcthpcleq though this is Urgdy a matter of 
inference. Some of these sites, notably Lachish, Jericho, and 
Ta'anach, show a period of complete or partial dcStruflion 
of the city walls and burning of the city, followed by a period 
of squatter settlement, during which the town rrmained 
unfortified. This break in the hi^ory of their occupation, 
as indicated by the pottery and other remains, falls invariably 

^ The ficdmm assij^ed by Pdric to the IknclkEi It under Ci^ Suh* IV, 
cUiing hvmi abemt £4$$ IX. 
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into the pedcKl berween 1400 and laoo and thus may he 
faidy tcgaxdcd as the work of the invading Hebrews- 

The period of sejuatter scttlemcni, after subsisting for one 
or two centuries, as shown by the depth of the accumulated 
debris, as well as its contentSj in its tum gives place to a re- 
fortification of die sites, when the masonry is plainly attribut¬ 
able to the early Ilcbnew monarchy, looo-floo b.c. This is 
established not only by the type of masonry, but by the 
di^tinftive Hebrew ware found on that leveL 

We may thus safely say that some of the towns named in 
the Old Testament as having been captured by Joshua or hia 
successors, so far as these have been excavated, agree either 
in supplying evidence of complete (or partial) dcStruftioii, 
followed by a period of purely nomadic occupation at the very 
period to which the conquest of Palestine by the Hebrews 
mu^t be assigned, or supply other evidence sugge^vc of 
Hebrew occupadoa. The pottery of this period (1400^1100 
B.c,), however, m Canaaciirc, though many of the forms arc 
quite common in Hebrew is^rc- 

This ia in accordance with what the Old Te^amcnt itself 
leads us to expeft, as^ such passages as J oshuaxvii. 14-1 ft, 

where the Ephraimites arc advised to hold on to the uplands, 
cut down the woods, and cultivate the hilly rural di^trifts 
around Esdraelon and wait padcntly for the conquer of the 
fhnaanite Strongholds on the plain, “ with their chariots of 
iron/^ 

In many ports of Pak^ne the early Hebiew occupation 
thus much resembled that of a pioneer colomSt in Western 
Canada. Unable at fiiSl to capture tlie towns, they occupied 
the woods and highlands^ They had to cut down clearances, 
in faft, for farming, and probably for villages. 

Joshua Jtvii^ 17-18 suggest to my mind that on the high 
ground around Esdraelon wc may expeS to find the nmiains 
of villages of the early Hebrew occupation. 

Some towns, however, they did succeed in captuftiig, and 
in some cases they appear to have settled down on the ruins 
in nomad fashion without rebuilding the walls* 

The fir^ point where we find solid ground, and definite 
archaeological contaft with the historical record of the Old 
Testament, is at Jerusalem, which must have been captured 
by David prior to 1000 b.c. The date of Solomon, his 
successor, has been definitely fixed, by comparison with 
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Assytiin moaiimcnts, at looa-^^o. Tiic reigns of &ul 
and David can tiicitfore be assigned -with certainty to the 
eleventh century. 

At about 960 fl.c. the narthern kiagdom was founded by 
JeroiMam, with capital fir^ ar Shcdiem, and soon aftervards 
Otari tnmsferred it to Samaria. In 711 Samaria was destroyed, 
and the northern kingdom came to an end. 

Thus for the Hebrew pic-Eiiljc period we have several 
dates fixed with pca^bcal accuracy- TTie kingdom of Judah 
continued its precarious existence from its founding by 
Saul in the eleventh century to the year ^97, when 
Nebuchadnezzar carried the Hits of Jerusalem and Judah 
captive to Babylon, Thia conaitutes the Hebrew pre-Exilic 
period. Though Northern Israel b roke away from J udah about 
960, and had its own king, the separation was confined to 
government and religion. Otherwise, the people were the 
same people with the same dvilisation, and the remains found 
at Samaria -such as buildings, walls, pottery, jewellery—are 
nittcfa the same as those found at Jerusalem or other sites in 
Judah, except that the of masonry is di^tina. 

Prior to the founding of the kingdom tHr choice of 
Saul as king, undo: whom the Israelites united for aggrewivc 
as as defensive wartare^ there seems no doubt that the 
Israelites were simply nom^ tribes j who^ on capEuring a 
towiip settled on its rums, and formed a villagei but built no 
walls or fortihearions whatever/ Petrie has noted tbis in the 
case of Tcll-el-Hesy (Lachish), and the ^ratum which he 
assigns to t he ir occupadon seems to coincide cxaftly in date 
with this Israelite nomad period. It would be diffienk, 
therefore, to assign any rcmaijis to the nomad Israclitej who was 
not a builder, and apparendy used the pottery made by the 
people around him. 

David, however, was a great builder, and Solomon with his 
knowledge of Egypt &r outstripped him. Rchoboam, Asi, 
Umah, Hezekkh, and Manasseh followed in their footSms. 
Discoveries at Samaria show that Ahab and Omri were aho 
gre^ builders* Repairs on the fortifications are found at 
Jericho of a totally difierent type from Davidic or Solomonic, 
which may U the work of Hid the Bethelitc, who refatiih 
Jericho (i Kings xvi. 14). 

• On thii poinr* boweret, m Kirjatb-S^bet, fetuHt Otbni?L 

^ 12 
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The early part of the Hebrew period, therefore, dating from 
the arrival of Joshua at Jcrieho. prior to the founding of the 
kingdom undec Saul in the eleventh century tiio-io6o 

B*C>~is praaically a bLmk, so far as definite archaeological 
knowledge of tlic Hebrew civilisation is concerned- 

The Post-Exiuc Hebrew Period 

StrifUy speaking* the period of Hebrew occupation con¬ 
tinued from about itoo ts.c. to A.o. 70, when the Jews were 
finally dispersed by the Romans* The prc-Kailic period dates 
from their arrival to J97 h-Ch., when Nebuchadnezzar took 
Jctusalon. The pcuSl-ETEilic period dates* theieforCp from 
J97 ax, to A.D. 70. The vartou$^ dvilisations w hichmade thd r 
infiuence felt in Palestine during these years—the Babylonian^ 
Persian^ Greeks Hellenistic (including Maccabean)^and Roman— 
are all dated with accuracy from other sources, and need no 
discussion. Greek inSuence appears as early as 700 ax. 

'rhe Roman jnduence persisted till about a*d. 550 or 400^ 
when that of Constantinople under Conltaiitine the Gr<^t and 
his successors took its pkcc« It is at this rime* a.d. 350 
onwards^ that Christian influence and beliefs begin for the 
first time to imprint themsdves on the pioduds of the country* 
and lamps are decorated with crosses and other Christian 
symbols- 

This in its turn gave place about a.d. 660 to Mohammedan 
influence under the Arab and Turkish occupations* which has 
continued until recently, when a Quiftian country has again 
been entrultcd with the government of Palfi^ine, 

The history of Pale^nc has thus from the outset been a long 
series of occupations by foreigners- The native civiUsatiDn 
hA<; had no opportunity to develop* Palestine has all along 
been the cockpit of the Near Eai The people have been 
subje£bed to dviUsarion after civilisation imposed upon them, 
fill they have earned the reputation of being born itnitators. 
It is true, imd of none is it more true than of the Hebrews 
themselves. 

From at least 5000 BX. downv'ards, the country has never 
been free from the influence of foreigners, whose produffe the 
people have diligently imitutcd* and the cave-fliveUing dvilisa- 
don IS the only purely Palestinian produft that exi^s. The 
great dvilisation whidi by 4och0 b.c. had entered Paleslioe 
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okme, I am confid^t &om the nortt-eafitem part of Syria, and 
« properly desenbed as Amoritc. It swept on in a of 

influ^K ^at was by no means confined to RUesW The 
so-caUed Hyksos civilisation, which appears about 2400 was 
only an au^nted condtiuadon of this great gdeam. which was 
the residt of an a^gamabon of the Amoiites with another 
great avilisanoa, that swept down from the north-wea, namely 
toe Hittitc. lus now geoerally accepted that the Hvksos were 
the outcome of MaraJjgamadon of various oadons', of whom 
the Amontes and Hitdtes t^icre the chitf* 


HEBREW FORTIFICATIONS 
Teu^-el^Hest : The Histort of Lachish 

_ As rccona^ed from the mound of TeU^d-Hesv the 
history of Lachish is somewhat as follows. At 60 feet down 
from the snmimt Wd are the mins of a waUed Amodte dty, 
whi^ was bi^t about zqockiBdo b.c. The earlier ocrupadon 

on flat ground to the weft of this fordficadon muft date about 
1500. 

in e ^ “’ft vicissitudes 

W,IJ of rcconit^&on and repair, hut remained the only 
of the Stronghold all somewhere aeac izoo bx. 

"i ^ if not 

Sis dines, rebuilt or repaired. 

At 4J feet from stirfece were found the ruins of aty Tl 

^d ™neiform Silct 

scarabs found in that ftratum. 

™ exaaiy, hut it 

«nd ruL. 

-r ™os is a wind-Wown bed of ashes, j to 

hum ^ the mins were used b/aioS 

Wh^k'l’ blaft.fiimices, of 

■hich he found onr racellcot e xam ple 

The city, ^wever, in either case remained unoccunied 
^t by smelters or alkali-burners for some dme, 

of ^1!:'' “ O'! ashes bed, and on the ton 

rV, which had the 

same walls, reftored for its defences. 

’ Sot Petrit, TJI., p. 5 i-f. 
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Gty rV subsisted froin about 1400 till about lioo B.C., 
perhaps, according to Bliss, and Gty V. a tough settlement with 

no dti' walls, took hs place. . j u 

Gtr VI in the mound of Teil*d-Hesy has been assigoed by 
Petrie to the leign of Rehoboam, who sue«cdcd bo omoa 
about 960. It hiid been a fenced city, and Petrie and BUss 
traced its wall along the northern side. , , . , < 

As the 6rSt mention of a fordoing of Lac^h m me Old 
Testament is that of Rehoboam, in whose ^ of fenced 
dries ” it occurs, this wall is probably to be assj^cd to him. 

Pilot to this the mins show that there had been no 
fication built since the fort whs taken and destroyed hy Joshua 
or someone else in the period 1400-1300. 

It is quite possible, of course, though no menuon iS nadc 
of it in the Old Tcaoment, that Lachish had been reforohed 

by Solomon or even by David- ^ n 

No dty wall was found belonging to Ci^ V (c. 1000 ilc.j, 
but the curious pillared building, 11 r by 4j feet, at the notmem 
end of the mound may have been b fortihcd barrack ot inc 
period of David or Solomon. This building Bliss assigns to 
Qtv V level, dating c. 1000. In Solomon’s time, thermic, 
Laddsh may quite well have been a revenue outpoSt hhe 

The wall of City VI is of solid juM-dried bnii, reStuig at one 
point on a rough ^ooe founcktioo, dsewhexe on solid bn^ik 
foundations. It measured about to to ia feel: m mckness, 
according to Bliss's pbm, the hcicks measuring 15'4 by °T 
5-7 inches. It had been run out at the north-weft comer to 
include the well. This well was lined with Gaza sandstone ot 
courses lo to u inches thick. The shAft was 88 inch^es across. 

Some time after 950 the wall attributed to R^obo^ 
been heightened and Strengthened by the building of ^ 
widl or parapet on the front edge of it. Rehoboam s wall 
been cut down» or had decayed, to only 6 feet of height, ^trie 
attributes this thin wall to jehoshaphat (c. 910)1 who subdue _ 
the Pbiliftines and Arabians (a Chion. rvii. 11), and so i^dcd 
to fitceagthen his forts agaiu^ them* In the same copter 
(verses 1 and i z) we find that he also " garrisoned all the fenced 
cities ” and “ built fortresses and Store cities in Judah. 

The nest reference in the Old Testament to Lachish a 
in 3 IQ a,c:*, when Amaziah fled there and was kiHed 
(2 Kings 3iiv- 19)* 
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No further fortiiymg seems to have been done till the tiiqc 
of Uyjtiah. He warred on the Philiiaiiies (z Chron. ixvi, 6) 
and the AabiansirtGorbaalandthc M ehnnim s. Lachish would 
be a necessary basis of opetadons as well as a defence agaJn^ 
theun. He also built much (v. lo), and raised many CRtdein thr 
low country and the plains, digging many wells. Lachish with 
its cx c^ eot water-supply would thus be of great value to him 

Petrie found a fragment of a wall inside t&t of Jehoshaphat 
which may have been built by tJzziab about 800 b.c. This 
wall had soon after been intcutionally destroyed, very probably 
by Rezin and Pekah m 75 j during their fruitless siege of 
Jerusalem (a Kings xvi. j); but was immediately replaced by 
another city wall, probably by Ahaz, who made also the flight 
of Stone fteps leading up to the city on the south side of this 
fortibcation- The ftones of the building near these ^cps 
have drafted edges like Ahab’s masonry at Samaiio, with 
a rough boss in the centre, but the drafting ft smooth and 
shows no mark of a finely toothed edge, comt^pick, or claw- 
tctol." The only dressing mark ft the long Stroke of a pointed 
pick, " like the marks on the fort of Tellnes-Safi (Gath) and on 
the fir* building of the Beit cl Khulil near ffcbron.” The 
city wall itself was of bricL 

Behind this wali of Ahaa ft the foundatjoii of a thicker wall 
on the north side of the dty, which had also been ruined soon 
after it w'ts built. 

On the south side also there is a long sloping glacis, 30 feet 
broad, tnadc of blocks of £tone bedded in the earth and covered 
with white piaster, which had apparently been a hastily con- 
Stnnfted defence, the 'wall on the top being very small, and this 
wall too hadvciysooQ been broken down," razed to the ground.” 

Pctoe cormeds these rapid vicissitudes in the hfttory of 
Lachish with Sen^cherib's invasion in 701 b.c, Hezekiah 
had ptobably hastily repaired the fortifications when fighting 
the PM^ncs (2 Kings xviii. 8). or in preparation for Sen- 
cachcriVs invasion, as he did at Jerusalem (2 Oiron. Jtsiii, 3-j). 
The site simws that Lachish was badly deStroj-ed by Sennachedb. 
The buildings above this level ate of rude Slones and bespeak 
a period of “ barbarism ” like tbc occupation in the time of the 
Judges. 

After 701 the town was only once tefortified, probably by 
Manasseh. This wall can be traced round a good part of the 
town. About fi6o hlanasseh fortified Jerusalem and put 
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captains in all the fenced dtics of Judah {z Chton* sxsiii. 14)* 
Soon after this rime Egypt -was beginning to press into Palestine, 
a fefl: which brought Nebuchadnezzar down to consolidate 
against them. This wall muSt therefore be the wall destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, r. S 97 0 ®'^' sxxiv. 7), when he besieged 
and took Jerusalem. In that passage it appears as if Jerusalem, 
Lachish, and Azekah were among the few (if not the only) 
waUed cities left in Judah. 

From this period (590 b.c.) the place seems to have been 
occupied only by sejuatter settlements, Bedawin nomads, 
and even in 44y, when the exiles returned, Lachish w'as not 
again fortified. Nor, as we have seen, was it of any import¬ 
ance in the time of Alexander the Great (c. 350), for no coins 
or other trace of him was feiinrL 

T ar-bkh has thus bad a troubled history, much like Jerusalem 
itself; but why so excellent a site should have been totally 
abandoned so early, it is difficult to say. 

K Petrie is coricd in bis identifications, the correspondence 
between the mound's own Sloty and the narrative of the Old 
Tc^ament is marvellously complete. Even if the identifica¬ 
tions be not all accurately dmed, the two Stories arc pnifHcally 
the same. We have got an hiftodcal background, of fafl to all 
that the Old Te^ament says of Lachish. 

It is worth while noting the measurcmcrits of the bricks used 
in these varLous conStrudions as given by Petrie. They ate 
as follows: 

Amorite wall, zri by ti'6 by 4*2 inches (masonry headers 
and Stretchers alternately). 

Rdioboam’s wall, ij‘4 by 7-5 by 3-7 inches (apparently 
half-size bricks). 

Manasseh's wall, is '9 by 15'9 by S'? inches. 

N.W. tower, 19 by iz by 5*4 mchM (f.r., 4 to 6'3 inches): 
1*4 inches =avciBg^. 

W. wall, 17*4by 12-5 by s'l inches(i7‘4=avetage of 15*1 to 
19 inches). 

S.W. comer, 19 by lo'i by 4*3 inches. 

Wall over glads, i9*4 by 3 'j to ia*8 by 4*7inches (i9'4 inches 
=average of 17*6 to zi inches). 

There was no fixed size for bricks. In fad, these bricks of 
varying sizes may have been taken and reused from the 
original Amorite con^ruftions. The vadation in size is due 
to the resqaaiing of the damaged bricks. 
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TA*ANACtt LN THE QlD TeSTAMENT 

In Joshua im. ii Ta'amdi is mrntiojifcd a$ a town givca by 
Joshiii£ to the Israelites ** for a possessioo,” but Joshuo. sviL 11 
and Judges i. zj show cleady that it was not a possessitin 
already acquired, but a possession yet to be won* 

In I Kings iv. i a Ta'amch and Megiddo are united under 
one governor^ Baana, appointed by Solomon. Baaaa had 
thus heai in charge of the two gamsons Stationed at these 
forts, and, whiJe his ducf task was the defence of the diitdft, 
he was probably responsible also for the collefkion of the 
revenue* The curious plaiteired 5 tore chambers had been used 
for storing the revenue of com, wine, and oil, until it could 
be transmitted to the hcadquarteis at JcnissJem* The same 
sy^etp of defence and govemmenc was ma in tained by Solomon 
as had been employed by the Atnorites, only the tide “ king ” 
is no longer used to describe the governors of the various forts. 

About 9^0, in the reign of Ejchoboam, when Ta^anach had 
passed unxlcr the rule of Jeroboam 1 , Shishak attacked Jeru¬ 
salem and was bought off with the treasures of the kin g’s 
house and the tempe* Shishak himself records that in this 
expedition he plundered Ta'anach abo. The dearuflion of 
the fort by Shishak accounts for our finding masonry of 
Jeroboamperiod in the excavadons. Jeroboam or Ahab 
had repaired the breach made by Shishak, When it became 
part of the northern kingdom Ta'anach dropped out of the 
Old Tegument narrative, 

Ta'anach ; SoroMONiG Forts 

TAi Fcr/ of Ta*anach is a roflaugulair tower (70 by 
6 z feet) of Cydopean masonry, its wea wall being i| feet 
high as foundp and about 4 feet thick. At the centre of its 
north wall was a massive tower, whose fuM and sides were 
Strengthened by buttresses projcStiiig only 4 intheSj mere 
vertical oSkets. 

There were nine rooms in the fort and another in the 
south gate tower. The walls of these rooms were about 
4 feet thick, and the floors were covered with a thick layer 
of lime-mud planter. The rooms averaged only Bo inches 
square in floor space. They were mere bins or small ^ores, 
and probably formed a framework foundation for more 
massive building above them, or a fightmg-plaifotm. 
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This fort or tower ” tmd a gate on the north, one on the 
e»ft, and another at the sonth-we^t coiticr, with a ^mall gate- 
tower, Near the sonth-wc^t gate-tower was found the jsr^ 
bimal of an jnhin t. This had bccci a $acii£cc offered on the 
cx>mplction of the building. Joshua vi. 26 shows that the 
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setting up of the gates was the laJt piece of work in the con- 
Strufhon of a fort, and that it ciiSlDmary to offer an infant 
sacrihee at the compledop, as well as at the beginning of the 
work- The gates, as in Joshua vi. had been left to the 
lafft, and the south-wefit gate was ffnished lafit of all- Hence 
the ** completion ” sacrifice was offered bedde it. 
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This fort is a garrison fort, and was not a tower or citadel 
sissodared with a w^allcd fortress^ but Stood It was 

much damaged- 

—It is rcmarkabk for tbe series of small compart- 
me Fits witli pkSlered Boors; the cnassiw outwork tower, 
on its north side, with the buttresses projefHng only 4 inches j 
and the offsets of 4 indies breadth on the lower scAon of the 
wails. The pb^ered Boors favour the idea that the rooms 
were s mall Stores. There had been ako a central opto court, 
with a well or d^em and the living-rooms of the garrisoa 
around it, all of which have disappeared- 

The walls rented on the rock surface. On the rock was 
fir^t laid a bed of pebbles mired with mud-pla£tcr 16 inches 
deep. This had been allowed to harden. Above it, leaving 
an oBset of 4 inches^ was another layer of die same material 
inches deepjp with another offset of 4 inches. Above this 
was a bed yo inches deep of large undressed Slones, laid in 
mud-moitar, with another offset of 4 inches; and above this 
there were riure courses of dressed Stones, with a fourth 
offset of 4 inches. These were f S inches high^ and con^timted 
the foundation proper. Thus from the rock the subdtrufture 
and foundation of die ivalJ measured i j feet in height- These 
offsets are of the same depth as I found on the great tower of 
Zion. 

Glaas . — Another noteworthy feature of the masonry is 
the addition of a sloping gkcis of unusual composition sup¬ 
porting the base of the wall. Next to the wall was laid a 
sloping layer of pebbles and mortar iS inches thick, on that 
a sloping bed of ca.tth 6 inches thick, and above that a surface 
covering of pebbles and mortar 16 inches thick. The whole 
glads h thus a banquette 40 inches thick, and it rises to a 
height of 5 feet. 

This wc§t fort or “tower'* is regarded as the work of 
Solomon. 

The potsherds and pots, bulky flint instruments, and bionae 
implements found under it, Sellin attributes to the period 
^000-1500^ and because of these he assigns the fort to the 
same period. The fort as it stands is undoubtedly Solomonic, 
but there had been earlier con^trufhons under it. 

TAe NorfibSifi “ — On the north-ca 5 t comer of 

the mound Solomon built another tower or garrison fort, 
which very closely rcscmhles the weSt fort in size and con- 
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gtruffioTL It is four-sided, but oo two sides are equal or 
parallel, and it covers a slightly brger aM, Roughly it is 
about 7S to 8a feet square* It was built over an early Cariaanite 
hiict con^tru&ioii, which had been destroyed, and tbert: had 
been roomSj the foundations of which arc now barely trace- 
able. 

This tower is of wcU-dressed and squared blocks of 



Fig. —Tim North-Eajt Towxsu 


very hard Itme^one^ laid in regular courses 17jt to iif inches 
deep, cxaftly as in the masomy of Solomon on the tower of 
Ophel. The walls are j to 6 feet thick, and consist of two 
well'-bitUt faces with mud and pebble filling between them. 
There are two gates, one on the north side, near the north¬ 
east comer, j feet wide, and the other on the south side. 

Each comer of this con^tiuftion is Strengthened by a tower* 
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The beit preserved ar the Dorth-eaft comer is 15 feet along its 
face, and projei^ lo feet outside the walL The tower at 
the south-^we^ comer is altogether inside the wmlL That at 
the aouth-^^ comer is mamly Inside^ but proje£b a little 
outside as wdL The north-wc^t tower sea™ to hive vanished 
completely. 

The north wall of this garrison fort is Strengthened by 
equidistant small buttresses about j feet long, and with a 
projeflion of about ao inches. There is one similar buttress 
on the ea£t wall. 

As in the weit fort^ the south gate is guarded by a small 
tower quite outside of the main building. 

iMiisoftFy .—In the construction of the ** tower ** the materials 
of the Canaanite ^onc wall had been used^ hut the Stones w'ere 
squared and dressed. The masonry is the same as that attrib¬ 
uted to Solomon at Geacr, Megiddo, and Zion. 

Bricks and brick-built houses, as described elsewhere, 
were found in the earlier Strata below this tower of Solomon* 

Titf Narff}-EaB Tisnvr Oufwt^rk. —A short distance north 
of the Qorth-ealt comer of this ** tower,^^ with access to it 
from the north gate, Solomon had thrown up another fine 
tower or outpo£t to be a further defence againit attacks from 
the north. This is the fine^ bit of masonry on the site, and 
does not reSt on any previous ^mdurc. It is a reftangnlar 
tower (|z by 24 feet) based on the rock, with o&ets of 4 inches 
on its walis, as on the tower of Ophd and in the we^ fort. 
The courses arc of dressed Stones and regular* The cornet* 
Stones axe carefully bonded. The walls had been Slrengthened 
at the base by a sloping glads of pebbles and mud, as in the 
north-cait tower. 

The masonry is an excellent example of the Ityle usually 
attributed to Solomon, and 1 Kings iv, la gives Ta^anach as 
being under the dominion of Solomon. The tower was 
built about b.c, 

Rjpair iy j 4 Aab or JffTpiewM.—Some of the ^oncs on the 
wall have a projei^ing boss in the centre, and are drafted 
at the edge. Masonry and Stone-dressing of this tjpe have 
been found at Shechem and Samaria, and seem to be dkmder- 
iStic of the builders of the northern kingdom. There is little 
doubt, thecefote, that diese atones are part of a repair by one 
of the kings of Northern Israel, Jeroboam or Ahab, after the 
kingdom was divided* 
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A Shooting Gaixeet 

A very interesting and unique feature of the “ N^E. Tower ■ ^ 
is the pravision of Joophdcs in its north wail for shooting 
arrows or for the use of other engines of war, so that the 
garrison may fight an enemy attaErhing firpm the nortl^ without 
unduiy exposing themselves. On the western half of the 
wall the third course above the ofeet is replaced by a series of 
slabs or pillani, each jz inches high, and set at intervals of 
40 inches* This divided the wait into a sehca of breaSt-high 
slots. On each side of these slots^ a partition wall ran toward 
the centre of the tower. The we 5 l one of these w-as traced for 
12 feet. This part of the outwork was thus divided into a 
scries of long corridors 40 indies wide^ and in each was doubt¬ 
less placed some engine of war, such as are referred to in 
1 Chronicles xwi, if, Ezekiel xivi^ 9. Thereis a long corridor 
in the we^ fort, which probably indicates a similar arrange^ 
ment. These corridors cc^ on the rock and air part of the 
original Solomonic con^ruftiotL 

The interior of this outwork was full of ftone blockS:, those 
at the north being massive in comparisoa with those at the 
southern side. Everything, in fa£l, shows that attack from 
the north was dreaded and mo^t carefully provided again^. 

References to such “ towers ” or outworks ” in the Old 
Tc^ament are found in Judges is. 46, Zephaniah i. and 
other passages* The tower” of Shechem is a very intercit 
ing acample. It muJt have been an outlook tower, so far 
away from the town itself that the garrison were unable to 
aec what was going on in the dty (Judg, k* 46)- It is 
described as a “ hold ” in verse 49^ so that ** the hold " of 
^on in z Samuel v. 17 may be juit such a tower within the 
city, known as Alilln, 

Ihis “tower” outpoSt of Ta'anach w^s evidently connedled 
with the north-ea^t tower, probably by a walled passage, from 
its north gate. It was obviously built to Strengthen the 
north-cait tower^ and the masonry shows that both wete 
built at the same period—/.f., by Solomon about 9J0 

Egyptian reliefs show that such outlying towerswere 
used in Palestine and Syria as protefbons for the approach 
to walled cities. On a relief of Sennacherib's also, Lachish 
is clepiQed as having been Strengthened by a similar outlying 
tower* 
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It should be noted th^t ScUin assigns this outwork to his 
kce^ Stratuui (floo-joci b.c.) on account of the potsherds, many 
iron implements, and a very few flints found in it, but the 
earlier masonry appears to be Solomonic. If the outwork 
was wholly the work of Ahaba which would suit Sdlin^s 
date^ we should c^epefl the walk to be entirely of drafted 
masonrVi like those of Samaria. 

The Historical Testcmony of the Excavahok 

I- Taknach had a town and caStle in j'^rab times, occupied 
by the Giisadcrs. It foUo’W& that Acre (Akka) on the we^t, 
Ti^anacb in the centre^ and Bci^au on the cait, formed a line ol 
Cm^def forts* 

2. There was no settlement on Ta*auach mound in Roman 
dmes. It remained^ as Hieronymua says, a country town on 
the ea^t and south base of the mound, the mound itsdt bemg 
cultivated, as it is today. The same is true of Bcisan and 
Ledschun mounds. Koman towns were built on the level 
ground, mounds being used only for forts. Ta'anach was 
not then needed for military purposes. 

In the period of the real domination of Greek influence 
in Palestine, the mound of Ta*anach was not occupied. 
Seleucid ware, glass and houses, were entirely absent. 

The town had been totally destroyed at a period before even 
the earliest Greek influence began to appear. 


The DESTafcnoNT of Ta'anach 

The Bible account would place this dcstrofHoii at 72a by 
Shalmaneser/ Although only Samaria is named as being 
totally dearoyed (2 Kin^ xvU. 6), and the surrounding towns 
as sufleting by deportation to, and colonisation from, Baby¬ 
lonia, it is highly probable that Ta'anach was destroyed also. 
Spilin says if we know when the small polished ydlotrish- 
brown pots with the black concentric drcles first appeattm m 
Palestine, we may safely place the date of Ta'anach’s fell within 
a century or two of that date. . 

Wc now know that these small pots appeared in the tunc of 
Rameses in, about 1194, and were coinmon in the ninth 

* Shaltwancscr died during the siege of S«mari ». snd Saig™ cllifised ibc 
caaquen. 
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centuiy, 50 that Sdlin’s caJcukdoD would place it not later 
t^ 711, Wc know also that Greek inQuenci; appeared in the 
eighth century b,c., so that by tJiis, lii< other dating-poiiit, 
Ta'anaeh muSt have been destroyed in the eighth century, 
since no trace of Greek influence found in it. 

Isaiah at 720 ax. already speaks of the small smelling- 
bottles of the ladies of Jerusalem (Isiu iiL 20), though we are 
twit certain these were Gceefc work, and Joel iii. 6 speaks of 
the Greeks as slave-buyers in Palestine, hut the early date of 
his book is disputed, though this may now be an argument 
for an earlier date. 


The same scent-bottles have been found in Cyprus, hut 
ttor age is not definitely known. They ate really Cypriote 
oil flasks, and appear in Palestine from 1200-700 fXIX- 
XXm Dynasties)*. 

Oiinef^ch-fiichtcr dates his Phcenician-Greek period at 
Flinders Petrie dates the appearance of Greek 
mfinenre in Palestine in the eighth century* ficotn pottery 
found in Tell-d-Hesy, and more recently Gciar and Beth- 
p^t The evidence, therefore, is praaicaUy conclusive that 
^ Old Testament account is correa and Ta'anach was 
destroyed, as the Old Testament Stares, at 722 B.tj, 

occasion for complete dcSlruftion 
wopld be the rdgn of Joaiah of Judah (2 Kings xalii, to). 

expedition againft Babylon when in 
o a.c. he deflated and sl^' Josiah at Megiddo (2 Kings mciii, 
29). It is quite possible that the neighbouring Ta'anach 
c e ^ dciStroycd in this expedition by the Egyptians. 

The Scythim invasion of fii6 a.c. is another possible 
MCKion, but both cooflia with the arrival of Greek influence 
m PaJeitme. 

Of the prehiiloric inhabitants, no trace was found except 
empty caves, 

Tiey 4 /s{>n/ti.—h is now,however, established that Ta^aoach 
was fir^t ocrapied by the people of that civilisation which 
t<»k possession of Palestine prior to ijoo and bean the name 
ot^jffon/e. Foreign influence is absent in this period, 

btramm lu belongs to this period, ijoo-2000 b.c. From 

^ thcmsdve* felt—jEgean, 

Hjtritc 01 Hyksos, Babylonian, and Egyptian. 
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Tht we^ tower gave evidence of the picsencc of Thoth- 
mcs m about ijdq b.c* The scarab found in k leads us 
anight to that date. The original fort had been destroyed 
by ThothiTiGS HI, perhaps^ and later rebuilt by Solomon, 

Npt^ — W htth« Sdlia ma the ward Pbankiinhcie in the sense of 
CT moiM widely to mdude at Wenem kifluenirr I ozmot make 

not; hut Fhtlittiftg Wmss appean &i early ^ i joa and ^Egcac la caiJy aa 

i6do. The PhdiMnes had iwhcd TJl'ttnich by tpjo, for fltiout that date they 
defeated SiuJ at Gilboa, The ip^una of FbMldin^ want tt Tt'irueb 
thoxfpDC ia nol irnich bdp in dating ici deSru^on. Eiaiewhcxe he toakea it 
depend oa the appeamnfe of *■ Gieck ” inhuenez in Falc^hne. 


Extent of Solomon*s Kingdom : Israiute Occupa¬ 
tion OF Ta'anach 

The cxcaYRtJon shows that the Israelite occtmadon of 
Ta^anach was complete m the rirne of Solomon, 1 Tiere is no 
marked break in the civilisation^ but the Amorite walls had 
been overthrown. 

Sdlin makes nothing of the brick houses found above the 
ruins of the ancient brick wall^ which I think may mark the 
period of the Judges. The early ^ru&ire under the wc^ 
tower mu^ have suffeted deStnuStion. He attributes this to 
the Khabiri or to Thothmes but these brick houses found 
in the noith-ea^ tower muSl mark a period of squatter or 
village occupation^ after the dc^tnifHon of a wall or fort on 
that spot, and that older wall or fort mu£t be of the same 
period as the we^t fort. Probably the fortificariofis of the 
town were decoyed by the Khabiri, or Tliothnies 111 , oc by 
the Israelites themselves (if they are not die Khabiri)^ and these 
brick houses on the northeast fort ruins may mark an Israelite 
settlement in the period of the Judges^ say betw'een i^cjq and 
I TOO fl.c. Then, by 960, Solomon mu 5 t have refortified 
Ta*anach to some extent, if only by eteSdng these three 

towers to hold a defensive garrison agoinil invasion from 
the north. 

This completely ajocords W'ith the Old Tc^lanjcnt ^tement 
that Solomon's empire extended as far as Tadmor (Palmyra.), 
and included Hamath, the region of Damascus and Kadesh 
the capital of the Hittites. With these outpoSts further north 
it wras not necessary for him to fully fortify Megiddo and 
Ta^anach. Garrison forts were suifident, and that is exaMy 
what we find (see i Kings ix. 17^ etc. ; 2. Cbrom viii, 4, etc.}. 
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Gibeah of Benjamin in the Old Testament * 

The nr^TTie occiixs in the Old Testament in the vadous forma 
Gibcah, Gibeath, Geba, and Gaba. In Joshua 3mii+ zB it is 
mentioned as parr of the inhedtance of BcnjamkL There h 
no record of its bdng taken from the Canaaoitc^P In the 
tC3Ct it is located always as near to Rnmah and Mhepah, and in 
the viidnity of Bethel. It figures in the disreputabJe incident 
narrated in Juc^es In the periDd of the Judges and 

Saul it plays a part in the wars with the PhilMtLoes, and had 
evidently been held by them, as t Samuel xiii. 16 implies. 
Thereafter it became the headquarters of King Saul, who 
had his tcsidcncc there, and is frequently referred to as 
Gibcah of Saul (i Sam. i. 26^ xl. 4, xv. 34^ etc.) Compare 
also I Samuel idii, z, 5 ; ij j 16. In 1 Samuel xxiii. zj one 
of David thirty captains, Ribal, is mentioned as conung 
from GibeatL 

The fort plays a part abo in the wars of I>aFid with the 
Philistines (1 Sam. v. aj). la the time of Asa (c. 940) the 
walls niLi^t have fidlcn into disrepair, for we learn from 
1 Kings XV* 11 (2 Chron- xvi* 6) that he rebuilr it, at the same 
time as he rebuilt Mizpah, with mam riak taken frora Ramah, 
in anddpadon of the attack of Baasha, King of Israd (see 
Jer. xU. 9). In F.s^ra ii^ 2.6 and Nehemiah vii. jo the name 
appears a$ Gaba. In Nehemiah xi* 31* xii. 19, Isaiah x. zg, 
^chariah xiv. 10 it is named Geba, and is there referred to 
as a village in the di£trift round Jerusalem. 

Dr* Albright has identified Gibeah with the site known 
now as Tdl^il-Fill, which he has excavated^ situated about 
four miles of Jerusalem, and quite within view* It is a 
likdy posidoa for Gibeah. lie says, however, that not a 
sherd of pottery was found in it which could be regarded as 
Bronze Age ware, and consequendy the earliest fortress on 
Tell-el-FM cannut date before lioo b,C- This means that 
the pUcc was never fortified by the Canaimitcs, yet it is ad¬ 
mitted that Gibeah was occupied in the period of the Judges- 
If the occupants were not Canaanites, they mu^ have been 
Philistines* Albright found also that the earlier fortress on 
Tell-el-Ffil had been burned down at a time which would 
fit Ln cxai&ly with the de^rufrion recorded in Judges xx. 
He finds also that his other discoveries fit in well with the 

* For LQiiitration ice ” Towta " la Atarmij ibt OiJ TO^hvw/h 
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Old Testament imrativc, but no Phili^tmc pottery was found 
on Tdl-d-Fnl, yet the Old Testament narative implies that 
the P h i t i ^in es octirupicd Gibcahj and were evidently aimotis 
to retain it throughout the period of the Kings. 

Teix-el-Ful — ^Gtbeah 

TcIl-d-FuI contained four fortresses of different periads* 
[n the excavations Dr. Albright found “not a single clear 
Bronze Age type*"* of pottery. On this account he has 
assigned the earliest fortress walls uncovered in the low^ 
^mtum of occupation to the close of the 10 Bronze Age petiodj 
near the end of the thirteenth century d.c. Gibeah cannot, 
therefore^ be classed as an early Canaaiiitc forriheation. It 
belongs to the period of Hebrew conquer and later Hebrew 
occupadoa. The walls of this earliest fortress were of the 
usual Cyclopean Style of masonry^ common in all Gmaanitc 
forts. They arc massive, and the Stones used ate large poly¬ 
gonal blocks. This fortress had two stories, as proved " by 
the layer of ashes representing woodwork between its remains 
and the foundation of the second fortress/" The ashes vary 
in depth &om a to iz inches^ and the wood used had been 
cypress and pine, trees which have been extina in that region 
for many centuries. It had been built about 1200 a,c.* and 
was burned down between iiyo and 1100, which fits in well 
with the de£tm£doii of Gibeah recorded in Judges anr| 
is regarded by Albright as confirmadon of that passage in 
the Old Testament. The Stmfhirc measured roughly 60 fret 
by 40 feet^ &o that it appears to have been quite a small fort 
of the nature of a garrison fort. 

The second fortress Albright attributes to Saul and regiards 
as his headquarters. It cannot, on this assumption, date 
earlier than 1030 b.c. It Is the irit>^ elaborate and be^t con- 
^trufied of all four* Its occupation is marked by a dlsUnS 
advance in the quality of the pottery, painted and finely 
burnished ware appearing in great quantities. like the 
it was a two-Storey building with a massive ;£Uircase of 
flone leading to the upper ^orey. In this Staircase the ^eps 
measured about 40 inches long^ and the depth of each ixep 
is 9 inchesi. The wall of the fort was only 6| to 7J fret 
thick* A long passage about 40 inches wide led into the 
fit^ ^ocey* This ended in a door 54 inches wide^ which 
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Q^Qcd on to the An interesting featinc is the series 

of sIoK in the walls for tiahdng the lower rooms or cdlats 
ot the fortress, perhaps also for aefensive purposes Of these 
openings some are square, others triangular. They measure 
B to lo inches broad and 14 to ao inches high. With these 

windows in the gate^chanibers of 
Ezekiel jcl. 16. ^5 fortress was as large as the first, or perhaps 

fk * * 11 quantity of pottery found includes 

the types usually attributed to the early Hebrew pedod from 

IIOO'JOO. ^ 

These two fortresses were really the dtadds of a small town 
put Qo town Willis arc recorded. ^ 

Fortress III is quite di&rent in plan and conStmaion It 
dates from the ninth to seventh century, and had been merdv 
an outpost or watch-tower (MigdalJ, This fortress is quad- 
and may be regarded as the typical tower of the 
Old T^lament, the typical Palestinian forttess which we find 
depi&d on Egrotian monuments, as, f.g., on the reliefs of 
^ 1 at N^r Ruheibeh, the ancient Rehoboth. 

a fort of th^ was found fey WooUcy and Lawrence. It 
IS roughly 66i feet square. The fine bkek polished ware 
cnaj^OTci^c of the period loao^joo was found in it, as also 
in this Fortes III of Gibeah, showing that bath belong to 
same period. Both were simply garrison Stations, probably 
tor the proreifoon of sheep and shepherds again* marauders 
me south, as w*cll as watch-towers or revenue outposts. 
Ttus third tortress of Gibcah was, however, Srengthened with 
a glacis all round, and so frr no other fort of this size is known 
to have had such additjonai fticngth. Undoubtedly Gibeah 
twd to serve as a proteffive outpoSt for Jeresalem. The 
to^c^ has an mner and a thinner outer wall The clads 
J8 laid aga^ ^ thin outer wall, and enveloped the whole 
fortress. The inner wall is buUt on the south and ea* sides 
upon foe of foe Wi^s of tu-o earlier fortresses, but on 
foe weft and no^ sides they praAicaJiy missed these remains, 
and compensated dre north wall for its want of solid founda¬ 
tion by increased thickness. The glads refted on a foundadon 
of hreger stones, with a vertiol face 24 to aS inches high. The 
glacis sloped at an angle of about 60", and rose to a hdght of 

' Foi Jlludtodan m a/tin O.T. (bf the iuthort tiadcr " Towc ”■ 

ForX ircdw WooIlcTMd 
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i8j| feet ia the third fortress, and ij feet in the fourth 

It closely resembles the glaces at Jericho and at Gerer, 
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The fortress mestsures roughly jj feet W. to E, and 68 feet 
Nfr to by the measuitments of the outer wall. The fortress 
proper eadosed by the iimcr wall was imgvilM in shape, its 
S. and N. sides measuring j8 and feet, and its E. and W, 
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sides 48 3 fid JO feet. The space between the walls was only 
feet- Everythiog points to its wails having been nm up 
in. gteat Jialtfij afid wood had been used in great quantity as 
shown by the cffcQ of the fire that destroyed it upon the ftones 
of the Walls, The charred remains showed that almond trees 
had been used^ not the cypress and pine of the earlier period;^ 
which probably means that these coniferous trees had disap¬ 
peared by this date^ It is significant also when we recall that 
Asa brought wood and Stones from: Baasha^s fortressj, Ramph, 
to rebuild Gibeah* The Stones used resemble the masonry of 
Solomon and Ahab of Samaria, in size, shape, and dressing. 

Two vertical dnuns were found on the N. side between the 
walls for ca^irying off rain wateCj each widi an inside diameter 
of zz to 24 inches. These arc circ ular or polygonal, and ate 
unique m this respedt. 

Tins fortress had been partially destroyed and rebuilt at 
Icait once, probably by Uzziah. The pottery is inferior to 
t^t of Fortress JI ^Iratum^ and dates from 900-700, The 
ring-burnished ware is an outstanding feature^ and of this ware 
Albright says: “ It cannot be snflicienrly emphasised that ring- 
bumished ware belongs exclusively to the Early Iron Age 
{i.s.f. 1000-600)! nowhere in Palestine do we find specimens 
from the Bronzy Age/* The writer found abundant csarapics 
of this w^hcehburnished ware in ancient Zion, which was 
assigned to that period, hut at Tdl Fara hSt winter Petrie 
found riug-buenished ware, burnished on the wheel, in Hyksos 
tombs, which he has assigned accordingly to the Middle 
Bronze Age^ It should be noted also that since Albright 
wrote looo-Soo is now the Middle Iron Age, while ijoo-iooo 
is the Early Iron Age, The evidence leaves little doubt that 
this third fortress b the work of Asa referred to in i Kings xv* 
zz. It was destroyed, probably in the Syro-Ephraimitic 
war, a generation after Uzziah rebuilt in the eighth 

century n.c, ^ 

Between the de^tmaion of Fortress TTI and the building of 
Fortress IV, several centuries elapsed. This k5t Struflure 
followed the lines of the walb of its predecessor, and the glacis 
was repaired and reused, being about feet lower. The 
old materials were used throughout. In the interior of the 
fortress, however^ the old foundations of dividing walls were 
ignored, and a new arrangement suh§dtuted. The cellars 
were filled with debris to form a platform on which the 
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tower proper built. The pottiity was all of tht 
Scieucid pedod (after 500 b.c.). and fragments of glass were 
found- The fortress was used as a w atch-tower for die 
defence of Jerusalem, and had been built in the early period 
of the Maccabees^ probably about 160 U-C. Walls of a village 
Settlement ’were found all round the towetj, showing that the 
need for a fortress soon became nfj longer necessary. The 
h£k that no Roman or Byaantine sherds were found on the site 
shows that Gibeah was abandoned froni the fir€t century a-d- 
Among the pottery unearthed in the excavation of TeU^ 
Fhl not a scrap was found that could be described a$ P hT t i^in e- 
It is flU Hebrew ware. There is 00 evidence of a Philtenc 
Qccuparion* If Tell-el-Ful is Gibcah^ therefore^ the passage 
1 Samuel adii. % w^hirih States that Jonathan smote the 
garrison of the Philistines that was in Geba,^* cannot be t^ten 
to mean that the Philistines were afhially in occupation of 
Gibeah^ but simply that they were encamped neax it 

One cannot help feeling that, if Gibcah was found so 
important an outpolt of Jerusalem^ these centuries w'hen it 
remained unoccupied and in ruins are at Least disconcerting, 
and I Samuel xiii* j and 16 certainly seem to mean that Saul 
and Jonathan smote the Phili^uc garrison in Glbeah and 
afterw'ards made it their headquarters. Dr* Albright does not 
deal with this passage. He, hovrever^ sugge^ that after the 
Gilboa defeat the Philistines had sacked Cibeiib« but did not 
destroy it. According to Albright there is a gap ki the 
occupation of Tdl-el-Ful of 100 years after the death of Saul, 
and a similar gap between the de^tu^on of Fortress I and 
the building of Fortress II by Saul. It is this earliea gap in 
the occupation of Gibeah betw'een 1125 and lojc h-C. that may 
very probably have been filled by a Philistine occupation, 
which would satisfy the passage 1 Samuel xiii. If that 
verse implies a Philistine occupation of Gibcah, TcU-ehFliI 
cannot be Gibeah^ and some other site mu^ be found for it. 

TcU-cl-FM j$ interesting and valuable as supplying us wuth 
rwo of the finest examples of the typical Old TeStaraent towers 
which w-c pos^«ts, arid showing us how accurately the Eg)’ptism 
sculptors reproduced them. 
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JERUSALEM! 

The Eastern Waul of rtm City op Davxd 

This wall has been iinjcovetefl for length of nearly 400 
on the ea^em edge of Fields j, 7, and 3 of the GoYtminent 
Pkn^ The original wall belongs to the Jebtisite period, and 
leils on the rock^ which is scarped where necessary. As it 
Stands, it contsLins masonry of sevetal periods, for it conttnued 
to be the ea^t wall of Zion till Ophel was eaduded from the 
dtyp For the reason that the moSt intert^ng part of its 
history is the Hebrew period, I have chosen to describe it 
under Hebrew Fortifications^ and cxafibly as I found it* 

At the northern end of Fidd y the Jebusite wall mu^ have 
been broken down or threatened to give way. To ^rengthen 
it» a small tower (measuring t 8 feet long, projefting 4 fet at 
norths and 10 feet at south end) was added to the fitec of it in 
early Maccabean times. The debris in front of this small 
tower or buttress disclosed an inteteaing Stratification, which 
enabled us to assign the tower to the Maccabean age, without 
doubt (i JO-50 

Before proceeding to build the tower, the workmen cut 
a trench of the necessary widths throwing the material out 
beyond the required breadth of the tower* In doing so^ they 
necessarily inverted the order of the pottery among the debris* 

Thus, the olde^ pottery wa^ found on the top and the later 
pottery beneath it. 

The fir^t 6 feet of debris contained Arab and Roman sherds* 
At S feet we found Maceabcftn sherds in abundance. From 
S feet depth down to 18 feet, I found scraps of Neolithic, 
I, IT, and IQ BronHiie Age pottery, and mixed with the 
IQ Bresnze Age an abundance of Hebrew potsherds of various 
periods. Bdow these again, I found Macrabean sherds, and 
thereafter the Gratification resumed its normal sequence. 

Tt is thus clear that isradites of the Maccabean Age occupied 
the site before this tower was made, and they were the firG 
to throw broken pottery over the wall after the tower wa$ 
huilt. 

These fa£h leave no doubt that the Maccabeans were 
responsible for the inversion of the order of the Gmification* 
They are, therefore, the builders of the tower. 


^ Th ^ 

This tower ^€:^^s partly on dcbdSj but the debrk 

between it and^e rock scarp is only i feet wide and 2 feet 
deep. The main baBi: of the tower, therefore, has the support 
of the roefc scarp, and the Jebusite wall here Elands several 
feet inwards from the face of the scarp. 

The masonry consifts of small blocks of irregular shape, 
rnaiiy of them triangular and juSt as the hammer produced 
them, when the buiMera broke up larger blocks which had 
belonged to some part of the original Jebusitc walk Kobe 
of them arc squared or dressed. All are hammer-shaped, 
simply. The interfbo^ are vtry roughly filled up with the 
chips and large quantities of mortar. It is unquestionably 
a hurried repair. 

The tower also joins the face of the original wall by a Urai^t 
Joint. It \s not bonded. 

Between this tower and the north Step bastion there arc 
five Of she courses of the same masonry on the top of the 
original jebusite wiJl. Thh also mu^ he a repair by the 
Waccabees, the waJJ having been broken down in a siege, 
perhaps by Antiochus. 

The Ni^rfh Siair 

On this se£bon of the ea§t wall, beginning ju^ under the 
south wall of the above tower and continuing down to the 
south boundary of Field 7, the rock surface recedes westwards, 
so that the outer fece of the city wall had little^ if any, grip of 
in To support the foundations of the wall, therefore, the 
builders thre’w up three great haStions, one at the north end, 
one at the middle, and one at the south end of the seffion. 
This I discovered from examination of a small cave under 
the rock which supports the stnaJl Maccab^n tower. This 
cave is filled up witii great roughly quarried boulders of lime- 
^cne^ as far inwards as I could sec, and for a considerable 
distance under the foundations of the Jebusite wall- The 
boulders of the bastion in the same way underlay the wall and 
served as its foundations. These boukkrs were doubtless 
also Intended to shore up the roof of the cave on which the 
city wall partly reitedp 

The north and south bastions arc rounded glaccs resembling 
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that found on the we 5 t wall ot Jericho In smikr conditions. 
They consi^ of tmssive blocks'of limeglone thrown against 
and under the rock fecc beneath the wall. The north ba^on 
rbe^ to a vertical height of 25 feet level with the wall as wg 
found it^ and at the d*^th of my cnvcavation its projeftion from 
the wall is about 15 feet. At its uppermoft point this glads 
is only about z3 feet from N. to S., but as it descends it extends 
in an ever widening diculBr sweep till it covers over 70 feet 
of the face of the wall. With the blocks^ smalla- Stones and 
earth were mixed to bind the mass^ Its surface was earefuUy 
worked into a series of about twenty-thiee 5 teps» giving the 
ba^nn the appearance of a great Stair entcanee to the fort. 

The blocks are all hammer-shaped. Those in the under¬ 
filling arc of enarmous ske and no time has been w'aSted in 
dressing them. Those used to form the Steps ^ boweverj arc 
more carefully shaped. They have at Ica^ two flat sides to 
serve as the surface and face of the ^tep* and they are carefully 
chosen and plated* so that in each ^tep they are of uniform 
size* The §teps^ however, vary in depth from S to 1 j inches 
or more. 

The northern half is complete and presents a fine appearance^ 
At the south end the ba^on has been broken up in. a siege 
(perhaps at A.D. 70), and there are 10 feet of confused masonry* 
followed by 10 feet more where the blocks have almost com¬ 
pletely disappeared and the space is filled with rubbish thrown 
from inside the city. 

The southern limit of the north Stair baStion abuts on the 
northern edge of a massive sloping glads, of the same material 
but without ^teps. This glads had measured about 41 to 
Jo feet in length, and its maximum projeflioo from the waU 
at its base was considerably over 10 feet. It had been built 
by the Amorites to serve the same purpose as the batons, 
and its sloping face and sides had been thickly coated with 
lime-mud planter. It closely resembles the plaJlered glacis 
face of the sand-ramparts built by the Hyksos at Ai.'aris (Tell- 
cl-Yahudiych) in Egypt, and these sloping earth-mounds or 
glaces may be taken as evidence of Hittile or Hyksos influence 
wherever they arc found* 
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rirf Tmi^r Ikih &sii ^^{Nth. Hi. 26 ), 

The Hebrews* however, like the AmodteSj seem to have 
had 3i ptediiei^oci for towers. When David took the Strong¬ 
hold^ he oit off part of the fecc of thh glacis at the base, making 
its face perpendicular, and completed it as a massive tower of 
the Syro-Egyptian type. He did so without obliterating the 
sloping line of the original fice of the glacis, so that it is 
traceable both inside and outside the north wall of the tower. 
He left the masonry esaffly as it was* citccpt on the new front 
which he added. 

The walls of the tower were $ feet thick on the north and 
south sides, but 16 feet in front. Originally^ the front wall 
had been only S feet, but very soon a wall of the same thickness 
was added inside behind it. Lite the other walk of the dry, 
they are “ filling'* walk* the core conskUng of smaller Tories 
thrown in with earth or mortar. 

It is dear from thk that the tower had been assailed and 
battered in from the front and the wall had been doubled in 
consequence. 

This tower is 57 feet along its face, projefb ifi feet from the 
wall at the north end, and 30 feet aiong its upper courses at the 
south end* 

This diiferenee of projedion shouts clearly that the wall here 
had a bend or " turning ” westwards at that point, owing to 
the rock surface receding, and this sefboii, of the eait wall is, 
I think, the bend^ or “ turning of the wall referred to in the 
passage of Nehemiah iii. 

The original gkd$ face rented on accumulated debris^ but 
trenches had been cut, and five rude w^alls, 5 foct wide, at almost 
regular intervak aloug its facc» had been built in to prevent the 
weight of the tower causing die debris on the slope to slip. The 
intervening spaces between these wails were filled with packed 
earth and lumps of ^one. This may have been the original 
foundatiDn built by the Jehusites, and reused by David. It 
is more likely that these foundations arc the work of David, 
especially as the tower face is longer than the glack face and 
the foundations extend to the extremt length of the tower. 

The tower itself stands to a height of 20 Feet, and the founda- 
dona added other 12 feet approximately- ^J^en complete it 
would thus have been over jq feet high. 

In building this tower, David had krgeJy used the mateiial 
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nf the glads* The maaonry on its face h composed of the 
same blocks, but they appear to have been more carefully 
$dcQed^ and to some estent dressed, so as to present a more or 
less eveOj thatigh by no means smoodi^ surface* The siir&ce 
had, however, been well covered with planter to remove all 
unevenn^s. There is a series of offsets, each 4 inches deep^ 
at varying distances on the face of the tower^ as found at 
Megiddo, Jericho and elsewhere, and one such offset on the 
southern fkcc. 

Schmi^ttk (i Ki/rgs ht, ry ‘ xi. 27) 

The tower had suffered demolition at the northern corner^ 
and for some diitance southwards. This had been repaired 
with a totally different clas^ of masonry. Some eight courses 
of this masonry remained at the level of the tower as I found it. 
The repair* however* muft have continued to the original height 
of the tower, perhaps 20 feet more* and muSt thus have 
measured about 50 feet in height* The tow^er muit have 
5 tcx>d unfinished or met with great disaster soon after David 
conStrufled it, probably in an attack by the Philiitines^ 

The masonry of the repair is the same as the Solomonic 
masonry found at Ge^er* Megiddo, and Ta'anach. The Atones 
arc well squared, dressed obliquely with a f inch wide chisel, 
and the comers are carefully honded* Some of the blocks were 
j fcet long* 14 inches deep, and la inches thick. Others 
are larger. The courses are regular, though not all of the same 
depth. 

This seems to be one of the repairs carried out by Solomon 
on the walls of the of David his fisthCTj as narrated in 
I Kings ix. ij, where it is ^ted that he raised a levy among 
other objefts to build the wall of Jerusalem and Ha20r and 
Megiddo and Gezer.^ It is piaftically a safe mfcrcnce, since 
this class of masonry and ^one dressing is the only masonry 
common to Gczer, Megiddo, Ta^anach, and Zion, "and so fer 
has been found nowhere else. 

Below these eight courses of Solomonic masonry the 
masonry of the tower face is different in chaTader. There are 
no dressed ^ones, and the surface is plentifully coveted with 
lime-mud planter. The plaiter may, however, be the work of 
Heseklah* 
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LdiUr Rjfpinrs: Hr^ektah cr Nd^mi)si (z CArm. sxxii* j) 

At two poiDEs on the £icc of the tower the masonry of 
Solomon had been replaced by masonry that has been thrown 
in in a very hnrried mafiner. 

The §ton«^ are small, imdressed, ih-shaped^ and unequal- 
Some of them are ahsnrdly small and seem to be mere splinters 
broken offkrger blocks, juft as if they used any sort of material 
that lay to hand. "Fhe large gaps and interftices are filled with 
a liberal amount ot mud-plafter mhted with small chips of ftone. 

These appear to be later repairs in the kcc of some great 
emergency, such as an enemy pressing near. 

No attempt was made to restore the broken line of the off¬ 
set, and the masonry i$ brought out so as to be Sush wdth it. 
The oifset thus vamshes at one side of the repair and reappears 
at the other* These repairs may mar k the hurried preparation 
of Hezeklah for the coming of Scnnachenb in yoi b.c,j or they 
may be the work of Nehemiah* Nehemkh, however, mendons 
no repaira on the *'tow^er that lieth out*^ (Neh. iii.)* 

In the intcrioE of the tower there were the usual ** rooms ” 
or empty spaces measuring about lo feet each vray. These, 
however, showed no trace of a dcKjr. If they were used, they 
could have been entered and lighted only from the top, a feature 
which is common to moft of these tower-rooms in Palestinian 
torts. The deftmftion, however^ was usually 50 complete, 
that it is impossible to be definite on this point, and the tow-cr 
may very well have been the armoury of David. 

Behind the s ma l l rooms the tower is filled up vrirh great 
boulders of fidlcn masonry lying in thdr courses. These arc 
simply the walls of the tower itself, which have been battered 
down and frilen inwards. As the Department of Antiquities 
wished die tower to be left as it ^ands, it was impossible to 
excavate the interior in order to discover whethEir this tower 
had been budt to close up an andent water-gate or not. 

It is possible that the Jehusite water-gate parsed through 
the glacis, and that David converted the glacis into a tower 
to dose it up, since the water was already brought inside the 
city by the short tunnfd, vertical shaft, and sloping imdcr- 
ground passage (known as Warren^s Shaft) ■ but this water-gate 
rnu^ have passed through the sloping glacia at its centre, and 
the ftair batons could hardly be said to have been bulk to 
profe£l such a gated 
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Da/f iff the Tmsr ; Dijmd ihe Origin^i Bmid€r~ 

The south end of the tower rests on the Steps of the south 
Step bastion, and overlaps the baition for some distance. The 
bastion had origimlly abutted on the south edge of the sloping 
glacis^ a$ at die north. The tower is, therefore, larger than the 
glacis^ and overlaps it also. This eitpiaias why the slope of the 
glacis is not traceable on the south wall of the tower, and why 
there is an offset on the south* but no offiiet on the north side 
of the tower. It follows that the tower is a kter con^truffion 
than the batons and the gUds. The Solomonic repair on the 
upper part of it proves that it is earlier than Solomou^s time, 
the masonry below the repair being quite difierenr. 

In the ^xatirm under the foundations of the towxr, I was 
careful to secure all the potsherds, and these are all of the 
earheft Hebrew^ period* dating about loco B.c. 

The tower was, therefore, con^tru&d about Lhal time, 
ju^t after David captured the Stronghold. Below that pottery, 
the ^radftcadon was regular, and contained sherds of the 
Bronac Age and Neolithic periods. 

Tb* Smib Siait BaHhri. 

The south Stair baition occtipies the whole eastern edge of 
Field 7, This bo^on goes deeper into the debris of the slope, 
and its ^tep$ arc slightly steeper, otherwise it is a duplicate 
of the north Stair ha^on: but the south wall of the tower 
re^ upon the northern end and has cut off a seSion of it* 
so that the baftion does not enter the comer of the tower* as 
the north ba^on docs. 

This ba^on sweeps round to the south-eo^* till at the jun6tion 
of Field 7 and Field % almo^ vertically above the mouth of 
the great cav^ it lains the original Jebusite ivall standing on 
the rock scarp* which at that point reappears. 

This conhrms my observation made above as to the reason 
why these bastions were made. They were intended to shore 
up the main mill at points where the rock receded westwards* 
so that the wall might continue on its Line without closely 
following the eccentricities of the rocL 

The kcc of the south bairion had been broken by the in- 
serdon of a pkSlered ciStem of ihe late Arab (crusading) 
period. Part of the lower portion was removed by Dr. 
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Macali^er to clticidatc cc^rtaio points^ A$ a result^ We faund 
that while the back of the bo^on is composed only of massive 
blocks of StonCf the face contains a good a dm i^ttue of earth 
and filling, and the ^teps arc bedded in 

This appears to hold true also of the north ^taJr bastion, 

TAi Tower /iz/ liff/A Off/; TAi Suirs of /Af City of Da^id : The 
THTTfhg of tbs Wsii: Tbs KIh£i High tkksi: The Honje uf 
tbs Hiross : The Ar^omy ami ^iil/o (Nsh* ih\}. 

This whole sefHoa of the wail has been made a national 
monument by the Department of AntiquideSj and put into a 
^tate of pne^erradon. It is the olde^ masonry yet discovered 
in or amund Jerns a l r r ri. 

It presents a Striking appearance as it stands with the slope 
of the Kidron Valley completely out aw&y, thus leaving Jt 
escposcd once more as it stood in the days of David and 
Solomon : and as it appeared to the Sabshakch of Semiachedb 
when he came with his instilting message to Hezekiah and the 
people of Israel in 701 d.c. (a Kings xviii.)^ 

As we look on it wc cannot but think of the stairs of the 
city of David, and in one chapter of Nehemkh (idi. 57) the 
words ** fUirs of the city of David seem to me to refer to 
these ^air baMons. 

As jewbh authorities, as well as others, are agreed that 
Nehemkh iii. does not detail the various repairs executed in 
their cxaQ. order of local sequence, it is quite likely that the 
c^tpressjon refers to these ^tair bastions. The “ going up 
of the ’wall," the ** house of David/" and the ** water-gate ** 
mentioned in juxtaposition confirm this. 

The other expression “ the tummg ef the WidI " almo^ 
certainly refers to this section of the eastern wail (Neh. iiL 25), 
It sweeps in a marked cun^e from the small Maccabcan tower 
round the great tower built by David, and recedes again west¬ 
ward to the southern edge of the south Stair ba^on^ so that 
one can easily pi^re in one^s mind how prominently this 
emred parr of the wail ^ood out and fir^t caught the eye of the 
visi tor as he descended towards the city of David. 

There is no doubt also that this great tower is the ” towsr 
that listh out " of Nchemiah iii* z6. There is only one other 
point that would fit the narrative, hut it is much too far down 
the ea&crn side to be so itrikkigly prominent as this tower muSt 
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have been. That point is the eastern ptojefbon of the rack 
overhanging the king's gardens, just above the northern 
extremity ot M, Weil's excavations. 

This is the only other point on the eastern wall which could 
be identified with the “turning of the w^” (Neh. iiL 19), 
and where might have Sood a “tower that heth out” 
{Nch. iiL ay). 

There' are two "turnings of the wall” mentioned — 
namely, ^ehenuah Hi. 19 and Hi. 14, It seems to me that 
verse 19 refers to the comer ju^t above M, Weil's excavations. 
In Nchemiah Hi. z?, however, where it seems from the narra¬ 
tive to be some diifance further north, the " rnmigg of the 
wall" is associated with a " tower that lieth out.” This muA 
refer to the two &ur baStioos, with the tower between them, 
described above. These identifications of Nehcniiah's topo¬ 
graphy of the eastern wall ate praiiicaliy certain. 

The " armoury ” in NehcmiaJt Hi, jg seems associated with 
the southernmost “turning”; and probably ought to be 
found there. It is a very suitable position, and the steps that 
led up to it may yet be found. Strategically, the tower would 
be a more suitable identification. The “going up of the 
comer" (verse zi) refers to the “turning” Still further north, 
wludi was discovered in previous excavation of the eastern 
wall, a little south from the temple site. 

Somewhere near this great tower, inside the dty, mufi: have 
Stood the king's high house, and the bouse of heroes. 

All trace of buildings earlier thap Roman have almoSl 
v^hed inside the city: but it is juii possible that the long 
Davide wall in Field j was really part of the King's high house, 
or palace and treasury'of E>avid. 

1 ^ve found it completely impossible to connea; Dr, 
ftlacalister's iMillo wtith these massive eastern fortifications : 
but I am quite convinced that these massive bastions and tower 
Wwc part of the real hliilo, which muSt have been a citadel 
deienduig th^r northeni end of the city^ 


The Jfbfuiit W&U in Field 9. 

where the JebiKitc wall leaves Field 7 at the south end 
of the south Stair baStioo, the rock surface reappears with the 
jebusite wall upon it, and again in Field g we pick them up 
eight above the entrance to the Great Cave I. 
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At diiis puint tfa^ rock is only 14 feet under the present 
surfsiec level. 

The sc^jrpcd &ce is 10 fL^et deep to the upper edge of 
the i;!ave mouth, and the di^ance to the level of the cave floor 
is about 6 fieet^ making in all about 50 feet down to the cave 
floor level. 

As the rock is so near to the surface we naturally expcfl 
to find little of the original wall left Traces oflfccveral 
courses remain^ and on the top of these there are walls of 
houses built by the Arabs. Twenty feet length of these 
courses are in but at that point the outer fecc of the 
Jebusiie vail has been complctdy pushed out into the space 
between the walls to allow the passage of an Arab Street. 
Three courses were foimd lying as they fell under the face of 
the scarp. 

.AiwiJbfr Sohmmk Repair^ 

These three courses consist of large blocks, sditiilar in size 
to the Solomonic blocks on the great tower and having the 
same dressing with a |-mch chisel. At this pointy, therefore, 
there had been another Solomonic repair on the Jebusite wall. 
On examination 1 later found a Solomonic block m j/Zuf. It is 
part of this Solomonic repab and reSts on the rock, showing 
that at this point the wall had been badly mined ha David’s 
or Solomon's time. 

On the south side of this Arab Street, which is only feet 
wide, is another Arab bouse, and under this house the Jebusite 
wall reappears with a late Arab cistern built on the fece of it. 
For 10 feet the three low^eit courses of the wall remaEn, and for 
the nest j feet a depth of twelve courses rcimin^. These 
twelve courses fill up a deft or break in the face of the scarp, 
and at this point the sewer passes through the wall, demolishing 
it. Thus we have about jo feet length of the Jebusite wall m 
in Field 9 as far as the sew^er^ 

DupiiJtc Ripair* 

South of the sewer traces of Jebusite masonry reappeared 
renting on the scarp, which goes 10 to ir feet deeper at this 
point. These traces carried the wall for about i8l feet, at 
which point a repair of very fine masonry, which 1 think is 
Davidic, takes the place of the old Jebusite wall. This repair 
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is 22 feet in Imgth, At loj feet there is r Vertical offset or 
corner of inches piojeihon, and the wall conuniies for 
11J feet morej whet£ it disappcsirs into the bant and continues 
through Field 1 1, serving as north wall of the coxirtyard and 
byre of a house that r-e^ upon it* This Davidic repair fe^ts 
on the rock and is iS feet in height 

—The tnasonry consists of small pofygcmal blocks, 
which leave inrenftioes of some die* These internees are 
filled up with chips and mortar in such a way as to leave a 
pleising effect of regukdty. It is good masonry, and the 
comers show cftrefiil budding. 

There is a marked difference between the masonry of this 
repair and the masonry of the outer wad described kter. 

the fixSi seftton of it, too, there was a small 
square opemng evidently intended to serve as a wcep-hole for 
drainage. It measured about iS inches sqtiare. 

The courses were regular and the Stones laid one upon two* 
At the comerg also, the same care was shown as we find in the 
Solomonic masonry at the north comer of the great tower* 
This Davidic repair is the outer face of a filling” wall or 
rampart, similar to the Jebusitc W2II of which it is part* 


Bruschis m tbt W'alL 

On this pointy Isaiah me. 13 is very interesting. 

Thecefore this iniquity shall be to you as a breach ready 
to fall, Swelling out in a high wall, whose breaking cometh 
Suddenly at aai ingtant,^^ A bulge, or sw'elling, in the city wall, 
ready to fall out without warning, was obv^iously a familiar 
experience, ju^t as we should expefi in £be case of'^millo” 
or filling walls not pm\^ded with wccpholes. It may be that 
IsaL* had this massive eastern jebusite wall of the dty of David 
in his mind when he wrote these words* 

At lea^, the passage makes it quite clear that breaches and 
disintegrations of the city walls were not always the result 
of attacks by an outside enemy, hut were caused by accumu- 
larion of water in the fiUmg, and by pressure of the filling 
itself. 

Many of ihc repairs executed on the walls by Herekiah in 
prepararion for the attack of Sennacherib, and by other kings 
as mentioned in the Old TeStaincnt, were prolMbly due to such 
disintegration. It mu^ have been a con^a-ur danger, and this 
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se£lion of the ca* wall seems to have been pecnlkrly liable 
to such arddents, for we find repairs on its outer face by both 
David and Solamon, and curiouslyp, the outer wall of He^ckifthj 
though provided vrith at Lea^t one weep-hole, has itaelf a great 
bulge on its face. 

The Jebusitc naasonry was mo^y of a very open nature, 
but the intctaices were filled up with chips and mortar^ and 
no wecp-holcs were left. It is significant, therefore, that we 
find wcep-holes both iu the Davidic repair and in the outer 
wa!J of Hczeldah. The jebusites used a large mixture of 
Slones in the filling, which facilitated drainage. In Hczckiah^H 
outer waU the filling was chiefly debris, as if hurried. 

TAff DaU ^ f&e i?^ro Wa/l 

The inner or Jebuliitc wall daces prior to the seizure of the 
Jebusitc fortress hy Ehivid and the Israelites^ or somewhere 
between zooo and i6oo e.c. The following considerations 
hear upon this % 

1* In the mortar In the north Slak bastion 1 found red 
burnished ware of the 13 Bronze Age, about rooO'ifioo. 

2, At the base of the south Slair bastion red burnished and 
painted ware of the Early Br-Doze Age was found in the 
debris (a 500-1000). 

j . On the outer face of the waU, where we have been able 
to get dow^n to undi^rbed Stratification at its foundation, 
the pottery indicates that this wall dates somewhere between 
2000 and 1600. 

4. The masonry is the same as found m the w^alls of Gezer, 
Jerichoj and other Amorite forts, and assigned to the period 
2000 - 1000 . 

j. The wall is a massive, two-face wall with ^tonc filling 
between, and about 40 feet thick at the base. 

6. With the bastions and tower added, the base of the wall 
muft be quite 80 to 100 feet thick. 

7. The Davidic and Solomonic repairs on the face of it fix 
its original date as prc-Davidic—/.r., prior to 1050. 

8. The later repairs on the face of the tower, on the face of 
the Solomonic repair, the Hc^efciah” outer wall which imy 
be earlier than Hezeldah, the Greek wall on the top of the 
Hezehiah wall — each item introduces a contrail in masonry 
with the original, so that the cumulative cffcfk drives us to the 
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conclusiofl ttiRt wc bcfc the lij^ndiwork of two different 
fRces of people^ and that the inner wall lOitft be the work of 
the people who occupied the fortress before Oatdd took it* 
It is the Jebusite wall of the fortress. 


DaU of /&$ Baftiens arrd C/ad^, 

The north and south Stair baSbons belong to the same period 
as the inner wall. Both are built on to the &ce of the wall, 
undoubtedly: but they ate none the less con .i^poraneous. 

The foundations of these batons serre as the foundadoris 
of the wall* They ^ke the place of the rock^ and the wall 
rests on ^cm. Their lower courses were therefore kid before 
the wail itself was built. 

The sloping face, in the form of Steps, was doubtless thrown 
up after the wall wa$ finished. 

The raasoniT is the same. 

The kernel of the tower, the giacis, is also e^taSly the same 
type of masonry, and wk$ originally an ordinary sloping gkek, 
thrown in bet^ een the two miv bastions* It abo is part of the 
original Aniorite-Hittite fortification. 

Everyt^g points to the laft that these are the walls built 
round Zion by the antaJgamatcd Aoiotites and Hitdtes, 
cacadly in accordance with EiekieFs ^tement (svi. 5, 45). 
Somewhere about iqdo b*c*, though this does not prsiludc 
the probability of an earlier occupation of the site by the 
Amorites alone. Tlie Hittite origin of Zion is perhaps referred 
to also in Isaiah Ivii* 

£ was unable to trace any connexion between the northern 
outer and inner walb and this massive eastern wall. The 
northern inner wall is on a very much smaller scale, and one 
can hardly accept it as anything but the wall of a dtadel within 
the city, or the face of an earth rampart. 

The Westerjse Waix of Zio^f 

The line of the wefitem walk along with a gate, has now, I 
think, been found* There seems no doubt that this wall ran 
dong the we^em edge of the Rock of Ophcl, a base having 
been found for it a Utde down the slope, so that the entrance 
by this gate mu 5 t have been a iteep ascent or g^aircasc into the 
city. 
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Not even a of Amorite niasonryi. however^ has been 
found in tliK western wall^ It is ali of the HerodiflJi or Roman 
periods ^ 

Even the gate bciofigs to fbis late peood as it stands, hnt 
there is no douh t that it marks the site of a gate of the Jehusite 
period. The prcdilcftion for preserving the position of gates 
in the Ea^ is very pronounced. 

That this we^lcm wait rented on a bed cut for it in the rock 
some distance down the western slope of Ophel is of great 
interest, in view of my sugge^on that the continuatjon of the 
Heze kiah outer wall may have re^ed on a similar bed on the 
Kjedron slope* and so may have included the massive monolith 
gateway referred to in our discussion of the outer waU« 


Tim SO£E OF THE STRONGHOUi 

Accepting this western wall as marking the we^cm limit 
of the fort, we find that the Amorite Stronghold of Jebus* 
extending from the northern limit of Field j (plan of Ophel) 
to the Pool of SHoam^ which it included^ covered an ares of 
about 1&-18 acres. This is a very rough calculation 

In Field j the breadth was only about 50^60 yards. Further 
down, in Fidds ii and the breadth was roughly no 
to 14Q yards. Its length was less than fioo yards. 

It seems an insignificant “ city " to have played so important 
a part in the world's hiSory^ and it has had a wonderfully 
chequered history, but, as an Amorite Stronghold, it rants as 
a large ^'‘dty.** Ge^er and Ladiish are the only two yet 
c3ccavatcd which exceed it in ei^c. Of the others, several 
— Bethshemesh, Jericho^ etc.- — are only about one-foird of 
its sixc. 

The smallness of these forts indines us to think that some 
of them were mete “ holds to go down into ** vrhen emergency 
arc^e. Zion* the city of David, thus remained a$ originaDy 
built by the Cartaanites. David reused the walls, rnerdy 
rebuilding and strengthening them where necessary j and these 
walls remained the walls of Zion till Roman times^ lo 
the deStniSion of the ^tair bastion was probably the work 
of Titus, whose engines were placed on the Mt* of Olives^ 
near die site of the new Hebrew University. 
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T>1£ Outer or Hezekiah Waix (2 Qiron. xTrii j) 

The oarer wall rons almofit parallel with the old Jtbusire 
cait wall froiri the Davidic tower southwards. It joins on to 
the soujh side of the tower by a Sttaight joint. The outer 
feoe of it tuns flush with the face of the tower. It is 10 feet 
in breadth where it leaves the tower, and its foundations rcSt 
on the iteps of the south Stair baSlion at a dqjth of 28 fret from 
the surface leveL The outer wall thus encloses the south 
Stair bastion, and its inner face is about 15 out from it at 
the higher point of the wall as it Stands. The inner free shows 
excellent masonry. 

It is curious to find a second vs^ endosiug such a baStion : 
but the wall had to be joined to a point where its junSion would 
not be a weakness t and the south comer of the tower was the 
ordy such point available. The outer wall, therefote, was 
joined to the tower, though its real purpose was to Strengthen 
the sedion in Field 9. It runs parallel with the inner wall from 
the tower down to the sewer, a distance of about ijo or 160 
feet, the space between the wraUs averaging zy-jo feet, exaSly 
as at the north end of the city and at Jericho. 

At a point in its inner &ce in Field 9, about loy fret from the 
tower, the builder of tbis outer wall made a frlse break in it. 
The efiect of this break, which leaves a vertical o^et projefHng 
about iz-iS indies, is to change the ditedlion of the wall and 
bring it one* more parallel with the inner wall and scarp. 

In this comer or false break, several blocks show chisdliug 
like the Solomonic dressing already described. 

Opposite to the mouth of the gieai cave we have exposed 
aj feet depth of th i s wall, of which T7 feet is finished masonry, 
and the other 6 feet seems rough foundation wall. 

This outer wall comes to an abrupt end at the point where 
the sewer of a latct date cuts through it. As we shall sec, 
south of this sewer it is replaced by a later wall of the Greek 
period. 

An intete^g feature of the masonry of the outer wall is 
the ptesMce of a wecp-hole or outlet for drainage in its inner 
face, JO inches high by iz inches broad. 

The masonry of this wall is exadly like the masonry usually 
attributed to the period of Hezekiah. It is composed of 
polygonal blocks of no great size, and moft of them regular 
in shape. There are few inteiSliees ; but these are filled up 
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smd htivily plaitcrcd over, so that the chips used ift filling 
them are not visible. The &ce of the wall, therefore, shows 
only the flat surfaces of the mrioiis blocks outlined in a h^Yj 
coat of iTioiiar. Several blocks seem to show Solomonic 
dressing- These have been taken ftom some Solomonic 
repair neat at hand^ 

The wall is built on the same ptindple as the others, and 
consists of two wcU-bnilt faces of ^tonc wbth flUing between 
them. The filling, however, is mainly earth containing pots¬ 
herds which have been found in die vicinity. The wall had 
been hurried in coni^mtbon, pechaps on the threatened attack 
by Sennucheri fTiron. xxKii* t-j). 

In Field 9 ic outer face of this wall had diaappearedi 
quarried away, doubtless, for kter building. It seems to have 
been the outer face of this w-all, near to its junSion w^iih the 
tower, that Guthe founds 


The OccASio^J anx> Date of the Outer Wall 

In z Chronicles £}odi^ a-j, etc., ire recorded the preparations 
made by HcMkiah for the coming attack of Sennacherib in 
70T B.c. He aopped die waters of the springs outside the 
city—Gihon and En-RogeL That is to say, he made them 
inaccessible to an enemy from outride by building them over. 
He Stopped also ** the brook that ran through the midst of the 
Ifin d ^—namely the Brook Kidron, which ca rri ed away the 
surplus water from GLhon. 

These two statements refer to his bringing the waters of 
Gihon down to the new Pool of Siloam by his fainoiis tunnel, 
and show the occasion which led to his makin g the tunnel. 
They indicate, also, that his tunnel dried up the Brook Kidron^ 
and that when the tunnel was cx>mpleted, he bulk Gihon 
so as to conceal and make it inaccessible* He seems also to 
have concealed En-Rogeh which is known now as Job's Well- 

Verse j narrates how he repaired all breaches in the city wall, 
biii/f wifboul^ and repaired Millo (the citadel) in the 

city of tkvid^ I have no doubt whatever that tliis wall which 
I found is the other ’wall without" w^hich He^ekiah built 
when he was StrengEhening himself against the attack of 
Sennacherib* AH the evidence supports this view, unless the 
outer w*all is older and built" here means repaired,” aa it 
often does. 
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The qiiEltion may well be ^kcd why it should have heen 
necessary to build an outer ’wall at this point in the dty*s 
fortlhcadons^ VFe know frotn the above passage that in hi* 
time the fortiSciitions were in a bad State of fepaif, Even the 
citadel, “ Millo/^ was in a ftate of disrepair. We know^ too, 
that he certainiy built ot repaired an outer wall. The only 
question is its locality* Isaiah 11 implies also the exigence 
of two wails (see Gihon Rock Gittings, Tunnel I). 

I have found that the Jebusite masonry of the inner wall 
from the south ftair bastion, do’wn to the extreme limit of 
Field 9, has aluto^ entirely disappeared. Not only so^ but it 
appears to have suffeced from attack or disintegration in both 
D.ivid^s and Scjlomoa^s reign* for I found oa its face repairs 
of considerable size, made by these two kings. It seems that 
this was a fevouiitc place of attack. In any case, these fa 3 s 
make it molt natural to expcil a second and outer wail to be 
added at this point, where either the inner w'aU was weak, or 
it was very liable to attack. lu fejft, but for these passages 
quoted, I should be quite prepared to believe that the outer 
wall was built before Hezekiah, perhaps by Rehoboam. 

David and Solomon, and probably their successors* had gone 
on repairing the inner wall, but Hezekiah lengthened it by 
an outer wall. Isaiah xxii. to suggests that his work was 
hurriei He bad no time to quarry fresh nmtedals, for he 
broke down houses to build it, and his masonry confirms this.. 

The passages z Kings xxv. 4 and Isaiah xxii, 11 both imply 
the exi^^ce of ** two walla at this period, though neither 
passage is clear about their locality. There is no direft 
reference to an outer wall or to double waUs in Nehemiali Ui+j 
but verse 27 is interesting* It says “ the Tekoites repaired 
another picce^ over against the tower that lleth out, even uuto 
the wall of Ophel.** This " piece ** may be this sedion of the 
outer wall, and “ Ophet ” in Nehemiah^s dmc must refer to the 
northern citadel or Miilo^ Otherwise, we muft assume that 
the outer w’all had been buried in its own debris in Hehemiah’s 
time, which is quite possible, but not at all likely, as wc found 
by the pottery that the space between the walk had been open 
to a depth of 20 feet in Maccabcan tiir^ (tjg-jo b,c*). 

Th cf /Af PotUry .—At 20 to 27 feet depth from the 

surface^ the pottery at the ba^ac of the inner face ofthe wall was 
early Hebrew wart of 900-700 a.c. Even at that point* I had 
not quite reached the lowest courses of the wall* The Itrati- 
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£cation was ucimked. The pottery thus juaifics a pre- Eiril ic 
date for diis outer waJ]« 

Wc muSt rtmembet, also, that this wall was completely 
mined in the uppermoft 20 or jo feet of its originid height, 
and had Iain buried in ruins for several hundreds of years. 
When the Greek outer wall w'as built over it, there w'as already 
an accumukdoci of 6 feet of debris above it m Field 9* and the 
later builders built apparently without being aa^arc of 
exigence. Tliey certainly did not dig dawn to found their 
wall on it. I undermined the Greek wall to examine the debris 
on which it 5 tood, and fotmd potti^ of the Late Bron^, pre- 
Kyilic and Exilic periods, but nothing later tlmn Maccabean, in 
it* It would appeaxj therefore, that fhts w'all had fallen to min 
in the period of the Exile, and had been replaced by the Utcr 
Greek wall. This further supports the pre-Esilic origin of the 
older outer walL 

The Space between the Walls : the Filling 

This space averaged ij to 50 feet in width in Field % but 
was narrower in front of the south Stair ba^ou. 

The filling is of great interest and importance. 

That it had been purposely filled up is evident 6fom the 
mixed stratification. The firft 8 or lo feet on the sur&cc 
contained chiefly Arab rcnmiiis. Below that a layer 
containing pottery of the bfaceabean period. The iz feet 
below that, howeveti, contained a mixture of potsherds repre¬ 
senting every period from the Neolithic down to the Macca- 
bcan Age, the oldest being on the top. 

Below that, at zu to az feet depth, there was again a Layer of 
Maccabean ware. From 12 feet downwarcU the gtratificarion 
was regular and contained early Hebrew ware only* It was 
^ ' ■’at the great numticr of inscribed Rhodian 



The space between the walls was therefore vacant and the 
large cave open in Maccabean times, and the level 1 8 to 22 feet 
rcpfcscncs the earliest Maccabean occupation. The iz feet 
above that they had filled up in the work of levelling down the 
upper dty which Josephus speaks of, and the & feet level 
represents their occupation after filling up the space. 

This " filling ceased praftic^y at the level of the outer 
wall as we found it—^vi2*, about 10 feet down—so that the 
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later Greek sensed them $.s the ca^ wall on the top of the 
Hezekiah walL The Greek wall was therefore bxiilt m Macca- 
bean times. 

The plastered dStems buUt on to both outer and inner walls 
ia this space belong to the ktc Arab or crusading period- 
There seems to have been a Crusader camp on the site, judging 
from the number of plastered silos and ofteros found in the 
three fields running down the ca^t side and built on to the 
city wall. 

2 KlfigS XXV. 4. 

I cannot resist connefting this spate between the walls with 
the Statement in 2 Kings xxv- 4. There* we read that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar besieged JerusalemM The siege began in the tpath 
month of the tenth year of Zedekiah’s reign, and la^ed about 
six incjiith5+ In the fourth month of the eleventh year the 
Eunine was so severe chat there was no food left* ** The city 
was broken up/' and all the men of war fled by night ih 
way of ijyo aW//, wMfA is by /At JUtig^s 

Straightened out in plain language, this means that the soldici:^ 
escaped down the passage between the two walls of the dty* 
and out by ihe fountain gate beside the Pool of Siloatn, which 
opened on to the king's garden. From that gate they took 
the neared route to Jericho—f-f-, round the we^ cod of the 
hill of Siioam village^ past En-Rogel(Job“s Well)^ through the 
valley to Bethany and thence over the lulls by the old road 
which passes alongside the valley of the Brook Qierith- 

As the garrison of Jerusalem mu^ have been housed in the 
dtadd, ju^t inside the great tower above described, they 
probably passed down die ^eps of the south fiUir baSlion 
into the space between the inner and the outer waUs, and 
escaped down this very passage (see Frontispiece), which 
would natorally be kept clear for defensive purposes : or they 
may even have escaped by the funnel of the great cave which 
opened into the space between the walls- 

TjIE H^LEKtSTtC WaLX (r, IjO B.C.) 

The Greek wall was built apou the E feet of debris that had 
accumulated above the Hezekiah wall. 

The builders laid a heavy ba^is of powerful concrete on the 
surface of the ground, and built on it* So powerfiil was this 
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cement congioiBei^tCp that though wc cicaTatcd a tunnel of 
15 feet length unde:£ tlie base of the w all, that Stretch of wall 
Still Stands in its own Strength^ though rcSting on nothing. 
This cement conglomerate was the fillin g of the wall. The 
outer and inner faces consisted of oblong blocks, which are 
44 inches in length, 26 inches in breadth, and only 9 inches thick. 
They ire praftically aE of the same dimensions* These facing 
blocks were pbeed upon each odber according to the beSt ndcs 
of maaon^p but they manifestly depended on the cement 
filling behind them to keep them in position 

From the re ma i ns tincoTeied, we find that this later wall ran 
along the top of the Hezekmb wall from the tow-er down to the 
sewer (in Fig, 9)^ and south of the sewer it replaced the Hezekiah 
wall, which h^ here entirely disappeared (see lUus.^ p, 199). 

JuSl opposite to the mouth or the grot cave, the sefticin 
of Greek has been stripped of its facing blocks, both 
inside and outside, some ha\'ing bcert broken up and carried 
aiMy, and the others left lying on the top of the wmU ; but the 
^eves did not break up the conglomerate filling. It is left 
intafL Two of these ^olen blocks were used to form the 
western knpo^ of the arch of the Eusebius house in Field 5 
(see Ann. IV, 106^ Fig* 95). 

A few yards south of the cave, however, I found two seftions 
of the outer face of this Greek wall. 

Of these eft+o, the northern seflian, which consists of only 
10 blocks in jjtn, is a Roman repair* The masofry is different. 
The blocks are much thicker than those of the other seftion,. 
They measure 24 by 16 by 9 inches on an aTCrage* 

The Southern seffion is Greek masonry, as described above 
(see photo). It consists of seven hloc^ in jf/jsr with six 
foundation blocks under them* 

Air the extreme south-east end of Field 9, the southein 
limit of our excavation* I found another seftJckn of the Inner 
face of this Greek wall. It consi^ of only seven blocks, which 
show a space where either two blocks have disappeared or 
there had been a small poStem. This seftion is 22 feet long. 
The " postern ” gap is j feet wide (Blus,, p. 199). 

Stone blocks, of what may have been a small gate-tower, 
rcmam fv r/Ar, and these were blocks carefully laid above the 
foundation wall, aa if to form a pavement floor* It is quite 
hkcly that there was a small gate bere in Maccabean times, 
and that these blocks are the flooring of the gate-tower. 
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The sCTen blocks of the Greek wall reft upon a roughly 
built foundation wall* thus indicHting the exait level of occupa¬ 
tion of the period when the Greek wall was built. The rock 
surBice here was 10 feet dowrii 

This built foundarion was 6 feet dccp+ It rested upon a 
piece of fiuely scarped rock^ 4 feet deep, for the rock at this 
point comes out 50 feet to eastward^ and the space between the 
walls had here to be carved out of solid rock. 

The level of occupation of the period when this Greek wall 
was built is therefore about to feet under the present surface 
level. 

In excavating* we found the Arab ftratum here | to j feet 
down^ and the fcXiaccabean at £ to S feet. Thus lo to li feet 
indicates a pmod about or somewhat earlier than the Macca- 
bean age* The pottery found on the outer face of tUs Greek 
on the level of its lowe^ course,^ confinns this dating. 
The Greek wall was therefore built about i jo ii.c* 

Only one block of this wall was found m siiu in Field 7. 
This block* however* is juSt enough to show that the inner 
face of this v?aJl ran prnfttcally flush with that of the Hc^ckiah 
wall at this point. 

When this Greek wall passed into Field % the builders* 
having no longer any desire to follow the Unc parallel to the 
scarp and Jebnsitc w^all, ran their wall Straight southwards* 
ignoring the bend of the older walls. The result is that, 
though at its entry into Field 9 the inner face of the Greek 
coincides with //* 

within a distance of 20 yards the Greek wall has almost passed 
ofl^ the Hezekiah wall altogether. It has* in frft, crossed it* so 
that its inner face now prafiically coincides with /bf onfer 
ijf fbe 

This Greek wall averages about 8 feet 8 inches in breadth. 
The feeing blocks of the Greek se^on arc dressed w’lth a nine- 
toothed comh-pick* above a previous rougher dressing. 
in the Roman repair are not combed* but have a well-flnisbcd 
surface. The joints of the blocks in the Greek seffion are 
finely pointed with a Strongly adhesive cemenL 

In the Roman repair there is one block whicdi is one of the 
original Greek feeing blocks reused. It is built in with its 
narrow edge outwards. Another of these Greek facing blocks 
was found in the debris in front of thb Roman repair* and 
other two in Field ^ a$ mentioned above. 
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I found that this Greek outer wall continues also in Field 11. 
The Itreiigtli of this wail obviously Jay in the powerful cement 
tiscd to bind and fill it, not in mas^ve masonry* 

Outer Face of Outer Wall 

The outer or eastern fecc of the Hesekkh wall has been 
completely quarried away, A$ wc saw, two smalJ seftiom of 
the outer face of the Greek wbU and one of the inner &,ce were 
found* At the point in Field 9 where die Greek wall almost 
coincides with the Heakiah w^^ 1 tried to get down to the 
foundations, and we got down to about 17 feet from the suifoee 
of the wall. We had to abandon dais, as it meant throwing 
out the face of the slope^ a very eicpcnsive operation. 

The contiait in the filling of these ramparts was very ^riking. 
The jebusite wall filling had been a laborious task* It is 
prafljcally all of Stone iuiiips and chips. The Greek wall 
was solid concrete, into which the finely combed feeing slabs 
were set. In the He^ekiah wall the filling W9s rubble from 
ash-pits, the ^'wa^^e places” around* It was obviously a 
hurrted hit of work, with scarcely a ftonc in it* 

The contra^ in the feeing was no less Striking* The Greek 
wall mu 5 t have presented a very finr appearance when it 
Stood at full heij^t. It is not conceivable that this wall could 
have been rushed up in ha^e. Now'here dsc, however, around 
Jerusalem, so fer as I have observed^ has any other fragment 
of this class of wall been found* Apparendy, it is confined 
to this suh^tutc for the ancient outer wall. 


The Space between the Walls : Below the Sewer 

Rwi Sipping , — ^Below the sewer both inner and outer walls 
rented on the rock surface, which here projeffs already 
Stated. The rock was artificially deepieaed here at leai! 4 feet, 
and the outer edge was cut as a vertical scarp, on which the 
Hezckiah wall may have originally rested, and later the Greek 
walk 

TTiis scarped fece, 4 feet deep, is spedaily interesting* It is 
curious to find it so carefully scarped on the inner fiice. It is 
also very fine work, and closely resembles the scarped rock and 
chambers under the north wall in Field which hlacali^r 
regards as Canaanite. The two ate undoubtedly the finest 
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bits of rock cutting found on tie site, and I have not come 
across any OinaanJtc scarping of this type recorded tkewhere. 
It has be™ done by vertical Stokes of a finely pointed chisel 
or with a pointed hammer* The scarping on the rock face, 
to feet deep and about zo feet long, above the cave-mouth in 
Field is simply hammer-dressed* It b obviously Canaanite* 
The oldest authentic piece of Amotite cutting on the site is the 
rock-^t Lrench in Field j, which I compared with the rock- 
cut moat of the citadel of Megiddo. In this trench the work is 
of a totally difieient type. There is no such carefiil dresamgp 
and no dbtem or rock chamber tliat 1 have seen on Opi^l 
shows the finely dressed fece seen on these two.* 

Of the 4-fQOE scarp between the walls, we can definitely say 
it was there several hundred years before the Greek wall was 
built, and probably the work of Hezekiah, or of some of 
his predecessors. The pottery fits In with fhisj, but the Grati¬ 
fication in front of it was mixed up by the builders of the Greek 
wad. As regards the rock chamber and scarping under the 
north wall in Field j, no definite evidence as to date was found 
in the shape of pottery. Even, however, if we allow that the 
chamber and the scarping arc of the Solomonic period or later, 
this does not afieS the feft that a Jebnsite wall may have 
originally Good on tiiis shelf of rock at the north end of 
Fields. 

It should be observed that the chamber had a domed or 
barrel-shaped roof, later broken away, and a rock shdf or 
divan down its wcG and caG sides. 

The scarping under the Davidic repair, juG opposite the 
fine 4-faot scarp, is of no depth and b quite difiecent work^ 
The whole rock surface of this seflion below the sewer has 
been quarried and excavated* The quarriers^ cuttings indicate 
that some of the large flat blocks of the face of the Greek wall 
had been taken out here. The cuttings are 9 to 12 inches deep, 
juit the thickness of these slabs (lUus*, p* 199), 

A Riick Qose to the south side of the sewer, and 

underlying it, was a rock-cut chamber, t ^ by to feet. I cleared 
it to a depth of 12 feet, but the inflow from the sewer Gopped 
the work at that dcptlu 

This chamber was completely underground, and the sur&cc 
of the rock was left to serve as its roof. At the aouth-weft 

* Ffff Qihcf inftflnos oT icwping fl«! p, JOJ : p, 96, Both 

a£ these miy qfuiic velJ be the wotk of 5 £>k3mDn- 
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eomei a dicrakr shaft (5 by zi fcet^ and j feet deepj, cut in 
[he rock, led into the chaVnhei: by a narrow slit—too narrow for 
anyone to pass througiL This seems to have been a cistern^ 
with a hole in the roof for drawing vvater^ and die circular 
shaft had been a Glcer-fced for filling it in the rain seasons. 
Curiously enough^, it was pk^Eered all over the interior, roof 
and sides alike. 

In the later quarrying operations* three successive layers, 
9 to tz inches deep, had been quarried off the roof* till only 
a quarter of the roof is left. This explains why the origind 
roof-bole, if it exiflcd, has disappeared. 

C&fife/ifs and Dfir/r.—-On the surface of the filling of this 
chamber we found Hdlenrftic ware, and again at 1 z feet depth. 
The pottery between was a mixture of every period prior 
to Heileni^tit:. No Arab or Roman sherds were found- The 
breaking of the roof and filling up of the chamber, thetefore, 
belong to the HeUeniitic and l^laccabean period. 

The Stpitificadon under the scarp fece was mixed to a breadth 
of 17 feet across the pit, and to thij; space all the qu:ifrying was 
confined^ The other 12 feet breadth in front of the Davidic 
repair was undi^rbed, and here we found only pottery of the 
earlier Hebrew period and the Bronze Age at the foot of the 
Davidic repair, which confirmed our assigning the repair to 
David, 

There is iitde doubt that this c ham ber had been cut at an 
early period. Had we been able to dear it, we could have 
proved whether it had an underground entxance and was oue 
of a series of cbaiubcrs or not, but that was impossiblep At 
12 feet depth* however, no trace of a side entrance was found, 
and as Hellenistic ware was found there, that nm^ have i-tf-m 
near the bottom. 

The filter-shaft is no guide to jt$ original purpose^ It may 
have been made u'hen me chamber was kter converted into 
a cistent. It had betit covered by a square slab fitted into 
a square niebe cut to receive it. As the “ slit ” entrance goes 
to the very faottoo^ thk shaft could not have checked the 
cotf^ce of mud with the water. Since the chamber was so 
carefully plastered even on the roof*, one is tempted to think 
that the placer was intended to prevent the infiltration of 
drainage through the porous rock, and that the chamber had 
been originally used as a receptacle for things that would be 
damaged by water, while later it was converted into a cistern. 
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If it & ciStetn odgimlly,, it is one of die okk^c rain-^fed 
cHtexns known to 115 in Palc^tktc. 

Of it(i77 fiagmmts of pottery from the filling of this chamber^ 
1*11 j were Helbni^c^ 5^0 Hchrew^ and 1^ early Canaanite. 

Other Cnr Waels Discovered roond Jerusaieie 

Into the details of the work done hy Bliss and Dickie betw«n 
1894 and 1897 1 do not enter, because moSt of the walls whicb 
they found bidong to the Hcrodkn or Roman pedod, while 
others are laier^ 

There iSj however* one waU whkh is of special interest. It 
has been assigned to the period of Eudoxia. Part of it may 
Still be seen by entering a tunnel £rom or neat the English 
cemecery on the wi:i§tcm hill* Mr* Ellis of Bishop Gobat's 
School begged me to come and see it, as the masonry was the 
same as the Solornonic repair on our tower on OpheL Imme¬ 
diately on entering with a light 1 recognised the masonry 
and the dres^sing as Solomonic, but* as promptly* my wife 
pointed out that every Stone had been redressed with a comb- 
pietc The masonry of this " Eudoitk ** wall is undoubtedly 
Solomonic ejuarrying and dressing, but the combing is the work 
of a later hand. The materials mu^t* therefore* have been 
taken from a Solomonic wall near by and redressed* or it 
must be a mined watl of Solomon^s rebuilt and redressed in 
the ttme of Eudoxia. 

When Dickie authoritatively Stated that masonry is no sure 
guide to dadng in Palestine, only masonry of the bte Exilic 
period was known. They had found no scrap of a wall of the 
Cyclopean type of masonry now so well known as the work 
of the jebusites, Amorites* and Hittites. The peculiar bossed 
and drafted masonry of Samaria was also unknown, as well as 
the peculiar Solomonic dressing. The gtatemrnt ought to be 
re-edited, os h h not ^£lly true, 

Tell-es-Sati: Gath 

Tell-cs-Safi has been identified as Gath, a dty held by the 
Philistines in the tiine of Eli and Samuel* about 11 jo b.c. 

In Jokhua id, at-az we learn that Joshua "at that time came 
and cut off the Anakim from the mountains of Judah and 
Drael, so that there were no Anakim left in the land of Israel* 
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52 VC Only in Gtiza, Gith, and Ashdcxl." The AELaidm are the 
AmoriteSj and Gath was one of their ^ongholds which Joshua 
failed to subdue, Sjimuel^ howev'er, took Gath from the 
Phili^iQes (i Sam^ vii. ij-14)- In that passage it is !^ted that 
the cities taken from Israel by the Phil^linea were restored to 
Israel from Ekron unto Gath- This implies that Israel had 
taken it before, probably from the Amorites, and had again 
lost it to the PhilHtines, who are now identified as Cretans 
fenmng the low-lying parts of Pale^ine and exportiog the 
gnun to their own barren country. Gath would be as import¬ 
ant a pbee for them as Gerar^ where evidences of cJdensivc 
fiirmiog have been fotind by Petrie (1926-27), 

In Saul's time it had again reverted to the Phili^tiocSj as 
the great Philigtine champion, Goliath, came from Gath 
(i Sam. xvii* 52J. 

Tdl“«-Safi is 5 miles weSt-north-we 5 t of TcU-Zakadyeh, 
which is cither Socoh or Azekah of 1 Sam. xviL i. The 
Valley of Elah, where Saules battle with the Philistines began 
(^- ^)i runs weftwarda round the north side of the moimd^ 
and "ac once eoieis the Philiftihc plain.*’^ Safi mound thus 
^nds ^ a mtnral fortress between the Shephekh and the 
lower hills above it. The site fits in wcU with t Samuel aevii, jz, 
describing the pursuit of the Philistines to Gath and Ekron, 
where it appears that the battle began in the Valley of Ebh 
and ended at Ekrt>n, passing Gath on the way. The Hebrew 
text here reads Gsf* but the L.XX reads Gath, which reports 
thc^ correft text. Akir, the ancient Bkron^ is quite near to 
Sah. 

Gath was Still held by the Phili^Uncs when David fled from 
Saul and took refiige with its king^ Achish (i Sam. 300^. toi 
X 3 wii. 2), Early in his. feign, David took it (t Qnron. xviii* 
with which compare 2 Sam. viii, r), but there was almg^ con- 
tiniioiis war between David and the PhihJdnK^ and again near 
the end of his reign Gada is the scene of confli^ {z Sam. 
xxi. 20). 

In the reign of Solomon we find S himeP ^ servants taking 
rduge with the King of Gath (i Kings iL 3 9-41)* from which 
It appears that early in Solomon^s rcigii Gath was Still outside 
of his suzerainty; but this mference is perhaps ^framed, as 
Shimei had no difficulty in recovering them. 

In the reign of Rehoboaoi, however, it was occupied by 
the Hebrews and mentioned as one of the cities fortified by 
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Rciioboajp (9^0 3 .C.) {2 Chron. xi- fi, wheiCj ttpwicverj the text 
is doubtful). About one hundred years after Rchoboam 
{U., 8}o), Ha7-acl of Sym took the dry (2 Kings xii. 17), but 
from whom he took it is ntut mentioned. Uzzkh^ again 
(r. 7jo), was at war with the Phili^cs, and broke down the 
wall oi Gathf and Amos (Amos vi^ a), his contemporary, 
implies that Gath sulfered the same annihilation a$ Samaria^ 
No further mention is made of Gath in the Old Te^tonent, in 
Maccabees^ or in Josephus, Gath thus pra^hcally dhiappcars 
by 70D B,Ci from the Old Testament recordsj^ after a chequered 
history extending from at leaSt zjoc. 

Gath was, therefore, as important a fortress for the Kings of 
Judah as for the Philiaines, which means that it oci^upicd a 
co mmandin g position between the confines of the Hebrew^s and 
the Philistines. Both seem to haTC been equally keen to hold 
it. The keenness of the Philistines i$ ifitcliigible. It was 
necessary for them to retain the fort to proteft their farming 
induitry. Judah desired it as an ouepoft to defend the caniincs 
of their territory. 


Gath— Ai^ the Excavatiom of Safi 

The discoveries on Tell<s*Safi accord well with the require- 
ments of the Old Testament* 

The Old Te^ament speaks of Gath as a ^onghold of the 
Anakim or Amorites in Joshua*s time« The excayatjons have 
proved that it a fortified city from iood or 2joo b.c. down 
to at lea^t 12:00, and of the pecic^ after this there is a city wall 
wliich has been assigned to Rehoboam. Thus the exca^tition 
results accord with the Old Testament narrative on this point. 
The pottery proves that it had been occupied by the Amorites 
from about 2)00 to about 1200 b,€., and shows that it was 
later occupied by the Hebrews, 

Further, the Hebrew ware found is prc-Exilic, tktirtg from 
1100 to 700 B.c. The pottery of the mound from 700 down 
p 3jo points to its having at that date fallen completely 
into the hands of Shephekh people. 

Early Greek ware (700-jjo fl.C:*), later Greek ware (jfo* 
j 50 B.C.), and some Scleudd ware daring after 5 50 predamimte. 
After I JO the site was abandoned dll Crusader times- Wc arc, 
therefore, not auj^rf^cd to find no inference made to Gath in 

Old Testament history after 700 b.c. The results of cxcava- 
r. 
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tiofl both coofimi and fvplain the Bjf tJicrtfote, 

Gith h^d ceased to be a waUed dty ” of Jitdah, tlioiifih 
doubtless Hebfcvs cUJuinued to live there, 

Tei-l-es-Sapi : TttE Latest Wali, 

TAtf S/mi and BrUk IPW/ &/ 

This dty wall was built on debris d to 11 feet deep^ above 
the resmns of the earlier Amorke scttlcruaits. It was la feet 
thick. 

Like the outer wail of Jendio, its upper part was of mud^ 
bncks (sun-dried apparendy), and the lower sefrian of Stone. 
The facing Stones were: laid in mud-mortar, mked with Straw, 
The bricks had been burned in a conflagiarion, 

Bu//rijjes .—There were no towers, but a series of bntttesseE, 
varying from 50 to J4 feet long and projecting only 2 fee^ ran 
round the wall at intervals ranging from 28 to feci. 

Masofsrj .—The masonry is rudely faced asblar, in courses 
from 15 to 24 inches deep. The corners of the buttresses arc 
of well squared and well placed Stones. Otherwise the 
masonry is irregularly coursed* the ^toucs polygonal, and the 
interstices filled with mud and small ^ones. Apparently the 
builders had used materials &om the earlier Amorite walls. 

Dnssiftg .— The dressed comer-Stones are chiefly plain^ but 
two or tbree drafted ^ones occurred. The tool used vras a 
chiseJ, and no combing w'as found. Apart from comcr-^toneSj 
there was no dressing. 

Plas/ir .—An unusual feature is the feQ that the &ce of the 
wall had been covered with a placer made of dark mud mixed 
with ^traw, on whicha coat of white placer had been iaid, made 
of ground limcStone mixed with Slraw and water. This kind of 
plaster is ^till used in the Lebanon. It shone a da^kting white 
in the sunLght. 

A Gafi .—The rnain entrance had probably been on the 
^outh side. A roadw^ay cut in the rock seemed to point to this, 
but search for the gate was Stopped, ow'ing to the vicinity of a 
Moslem graveyardi 

This wall has been attributed to Rehoboam at about 

5^)0 B.c. 
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TeUL-EN-NaSBILH —OCCLrPA-irON— Mizpah 

At Telt-en-Nisbet^ now iricntificd as itiipah of Benjamifi^ 
a ULimbcr of drculiir grain-bins or siloSj j feet deep and 5 feet 
in diameter^ were found. Tbese were "con^Exu&id in one 
tier of rock laid io clay/" This probably means they were 
rock-^ut and pla^ered. By the pottery in them, they are 
assigned to the later Hebrew period (the EidJic period): but 
the pottery in them is no evidence of date. In the Exilic 
period they imy have been used as ash-pics. 

TIj€ JWfif Ciilmt &r xl 6; xli. 7 cB). 

In the base of one of these silos was found a ^onc which 
securely sealed a a-foot opening in the rock. This opening was 
found to lead down to a Large rodt-cut bottle-shape ciStcrri, which 
was filled with a cone of debris, the point of which was within 
4 feet of the opening. Its w'alls had been covered w'ith several 
layers of plasicn Where the upper layer had fallen off the 
under layer ’was seen to be pil/ed wi/S pifJk or dijel ho/fs^ 

to serve as keying for the upper coat. 

At the lower edge of the cone of debris pottery of the 
Exilic period (597-440 bx*) was found, and after exhansdve 
search no pottery or snytl^g else of a date later rhan this 
was found in the debris. Tfm3spp//d /j^^s ofamasojt iorjs^acJt, 
and of A^rte, all broken, were also found in the debris. 

The pottery and other contents thus prove that this ci^tem 
ceased to be used in the period shortly afrer Nebnchadnezzar"^s 
capture of Jerusalem in 597 b,c. 

It is possible that this is the pit into which Ishrmel cast the 
bodies of GedaJiah and his companioFis, when he slew them, 
as oKorded in Jeremiah xl. 6 -xIj. t8 (see cspcdally jer, xli. 7). 

Gedaliah had been appointed governor of the tides of 
Judah by Nebuchadnexzar, when he left the country, and he 
chose Mlzpah as his liead<juarters+ Ishmael made himself 
leader of the loyal Jewish party, who resented the yoke of 
Babjdonia, and plotted to slay Gcdaliah and his supporters* 
Though warned, Gedaliah would not believe it, and invited 
Ishmael to 5 tay with him. Ishmael broke the laws of hospitality, 
slew Gedaliah and his friends, and concealed their bodies. 
When the eighty men from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria 
catnc down (Jtr, xli, f), he slew seventy of these also, and 
ca^t their bodies into a pit (v. 7). 
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The natrative says the pit was a cistern made by Asa* King 
of JiuMi, in preparation for a siege by Baasba* King of larad 
(v. 9); and “Ishmad iilicd it with those that were slain.” 
Professor Badi, however^ does not mention any great pile of 
bones or human skeletons being found in the debris of this large 
sealed cistern* Yet k seems as if the evidence points to the 
idcntiJicatiDn of this ci^cm with the pit of Jeremiah sdi. 7. 
It follows, if this is correfl, that Teil-tn-Nasbeh is the mins of 
bibepah. 

A cistern would, of course, be defiled by human bodies 
thrown in it^ and would never again be u^ed. 

This cif&em happens to be the neared to the dtadcl towtr^ 
which was probably the residence of Gcdahah. There were 
other seven rock^cut dStems found in the city^ one of thtini 
large cuougb to hold fifty people Standing on the floor* This 
one had five shafts or openings for drawing water A ninth 
cistern was Liter found, but has not yet been cleared. 

A great ejuantity of antltjulties, chiefly of the Hebrew^ period, 
was found in these ci^rns* Much of the pottery is pre-Rxihe 
ware. 

The presence of so many dStems as preparation for times 
of war and siege sufficiently establishes the fa£t that here was a 
very important fortress. The potlery indicates that j t remidned 
so throughout the prc-Ejdlic period (looo-foo b.c.). 

The faft that the above ci 5 tem had been carefully sealed 
about J97 nX- and never again reused sugge:^ts that it had been 
polluied by the throwing in of dead bodies ; and it is on this 
fafl: that Professor Bad£ bases his inference that this was the 
"^pit** which Gedaliah uRcd in these passages, but his w'ork 
has not yet been fully published. 

A Hibrew Exienshti of tie Tm^n of Afi^;paiJ 

In more recent escawrion it was foimd that the wall on the 
north side of the city was not the same as the inner and ancient 
Canaanitc wall^ but built at a later period. The builders had 
cut a wide trench in accumulated debris down to the rock. 
This they filled with loose blocks of Stone with no binding to a 
depth of over 6 fcct3^ and on this filling they built the wall. 
The result was that when the upper sedHon had collapsed^ the 
>vall was left leaning outwards at $uch an angle as endangered 
its fitability. Either the trench-filling had gradually slipped 
^ P.E^. StuffjsmH, Janiipjy, 
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and caused the collapse, or the wall had been battened down in 
its upper pare duxing an attack and the weight of the Ming 
courses caused the lower sc&oq to fall out. A retainifig or 
butmess wall was built to support it, and outside of this second 
wall was a moat excavated in the rock. The moat had really 
been tlie quarry for ^ones to build the wall Though over 
a htindned yards was cleared, no gate was found in this part— 
but there had probably been a gate on each side of the town, 
N., S., E.p and W. The south gate has been located. The 
wail on the Eh and W. sides has not yet been tiaccd* The 
poticry found proves that this wall had been built in the Iron 
This rnran s that the Canaamre walls had endnsed a 
smaller area and this wall is part of a Hebrew extension of the 
town. The northern wall of the Cmaanite fort will probably 
be found some distance inside of this Hebrew north wall. 

Stibi/rhj . — Esairumtion of the ground has revealed the fafl: 
that the town spread outside of the walls, and the broad level 
terraces of the southern and casern flanks of the mound had 
been coveted with suburban dwellings of the Jiebrew period, 
dating from iron to floo and later* House foundations, silos^ 
cisterns with abundance of 1 and H Iron Age potterv were 
found on the ea^em slope, and while uncovering these the 
workmen revealed the mouth of the large cave juSt under the 
Outer or retaining wall built by the Hebrews. The inner wall 
at this point on the ea^t side was the Canaanite wall above 
descril^d* Between the walls the same circiilar corn-bins or 
granaries were found as those previously reported. 

Mere Rjircnf Dt/aiis. 

In the excavations of 1929 a large cave was found on the 
eastern slope which showed continuous occupation down to 
700 0.G*, the time of Sennacherib, when its occupation had 
ceased. The contents prove that this cave had been used 
for burial by the Amorites of the Early Bronze Age. Remains 
of fnuiteen skeletons were found in this stratum along with 
Early Bronze pottery. It continued to be occupied throughout 
the Middle Bronze Age, and the Early, Middle, and Late Iron 
periods (laco-fioo) j but there seems to be no evidence of its 
occupation in the Late Bronze Age (i 600^1 aao). This exadUy 
agrees. Professor B^d 6 States, with the Strata inside the city. 
There the uppermost level is HcllcniSlic, chiefly Maci^beani 
Below that are the I^te and Middle Iron Age strata; next come 
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the Early Iran and Philistine (ijoo-iioo) periadsp Bcncith 
these is the Middle Brunze gtratum and under it the Early 
Bronze Age remains. Here again the I-ate Bronze Age h 
unrepresented, suggesting that for some reason the town was 
left unoccupied for sever^ centuEes between i fioo and i joo b.c. 
Then the PinliStinci appear to have occupied the site. 

Above the Early Bronze Age buriais was a fitamped earth 
fidor. The cave was occupied evidently as a dwelling in the 
Middle Bronze Age, and probably many of the biirrak and 
deposits had been removed before ttus floor was made. 
Professor Bade docs not State so definitely* but it appears tliat 
the cave had conidnued to be used in the later periods it$o 
as a dwelling. 

For Megiddo and Kirjath Sepher see Chap, HT., under 
Canaamte Forts. 

Samahia 

When Jeroboam I founded the northern kingdom in the 
tenth century* he made his capital at Shechem^ the modem 
Nablus) only forty miles from Jenmlem. Some time after 
S8o B.c. Omri, the fifth king of N* Israe 4 built the town of 
Samaria on the bare rocky slope and removed his headquartcLfs 
to this new capital. Samaria quickly became a city of affluence 
and remained the capital till Sargon destroyed it in 711-7^1 
The towm thus held its position of prominence for slightly 
less than two centuries. It was a walled fortress of no small 
pretension^- 

Tie Cj^ W'a/Js &f Samjniii- 

These were uncovered only at two points, at the great 
city gate on the we^j and along the Steep cliff south of the 
palace. The massiveness of these walls points to the period 
of Omri and Ahab, The original w^alls liad been planned and 
carried out by Omri: and where Ahab^s masonry occurs, it 
marks repairs or rcconStmffion, aS;^ ff.jf., at the weSt gate. 

TAf tPVff Gafv. 

The west gate had consisted of two large square towxr^ 
with a narrow entrance between them- Only one of these 
towers has been identified. This north tower w=as set in a 
rock-cut space 60 feet long by 50 feet wide, the rock trench 
being 6 feet 8 indies deep at the outer edge and ifi feet 0 inches 
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tJccp at the inricr edge. Later, Greek roasonry had been pkced 
above it^ Of the other gate-tower^ no trace of a rock tcench 
could be found in line toward the south. The south tower 
had, therefore, been probably built on the higher rock surface 
toward the ea^. 

The masonry left pointed to its being the work of Ahab, 
very likely a recon^truftEon. 

From the northern face of the north tower ran a shallow 
rock-cut trench. In this the original city wall had been built^ 
and in this the later post-Israelite and Greek walls also ^ood. 
No early masonry was found in it^ 

T6s Soufh WalL 

The Strep cliff south of the palace was the southern limit 
of the Isra^te city. The south wall was built pardy on the 
sloping rock surface under it, and partly on the edge of the 
cliff itself. The face of the diff wus terraced to receive and 
make foundation for the wall resting on it, as in the western 
wall of Zion. The outer portion was sunk in a rock trench 
6 feet deepp This trench was only 8 feet 4 inches wide^ and 
the wall was set back over 40 inches from its outer face* The 
wsdk tlierefore, at the trench level can have been only some 
5 fcet thick- 

The 40 inches Space filkd up with debris bard packed. 
Ten courses in order measured in depths 16, t6, 16, S4, 14, lo, 
25, 20+, and za inches, thus showing raueb kiegulatity. 
The fir^ four were hidden by the debris filling of the trench. 
The lowest eputse consisted entirely of headers, and those above 
consi^ed of a ftretcher followed by two headers, and occasion¬ 
ally by only one header, though this rule was not observed 
throughout. 

Dnfmflg. — The bosses mxrc left op ail the blocks, though not 
so promment as those on the palace of Ahab ; and every block 
had a marginal draft on the four edges. They were closely fitted 
on the CJTjcrior face ; but, as usual, the sides tapered toward the 
interior of the wall^ the erdriccs being filled widi chips. 

The core showed that the interior of the wall w^as not $0 
carefully built aa in the palace walls. 

The palaces ate described under Hebrew Pubbe Buiidings. 


IZL 
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Teil-Zail^riyeh—Azeelah or Socoh (i Sam. yvii. i) 

This fortress his been idendfied with Azekah, and if this is 
Corrcft it W35 probably a luvcnuc outpCjS or garrison fortress 
built by Rehoboam about 9J0 u.c. The fort as found would 
support this idcntificarioii* 

It is a four-sided building of irregular shape, wi th a tower at 
each comer and one in the cent re of the north and we^ sides 
—sir in ah. The caSt wall has an offset 55 feet out from 
Tower VI. 

By the inside roeasurements^ the north wall is 116i feet 
long, the weit wall 111 feet, the south wall 114 feet, and the 
cast wall 170 feet. The fortfess thus covets about z^7oo square 
yards or over t acre in cuttent. It reits on the rock surface 
except the inner wall of Tower IV^ which reSts on a rude mass 
of flone^ and the inner comer of the oflset in the cait wall, 
which on y feet of debris^ 

There was evidence suggesting that there had at one time 
been an outside sJopmg canhen rampart or glacis on the w alL 

The walls were moMy ruined so fkr down as to leave no 
threshold or other indjcadoxis of the posidon of a gate or main 
entrance, and they varied from 6 feet to 7! in thickness at 
different levels. 

The Towers. 

Except Tower II, whis'h is 25 the towers tanged &om 
2gi U iJi AreWri and fo j6^feef in ptojeditm^ 

As these mcasurciuents had to be taken at drffcicnt level s^ 
it is likely that the faces of the towers were all of equal breadth, 
though wider towards the foundatioris* The walls ranged 
in thickness from 4 fret fi i/tches U y feet 3 iiteH^es ar different levels. 

Towers 1 ^ III, and IV were connefted with the interior of the 
fortress by comer doors, wtuch seem to have been simply 
openings left in the walls. In Towers II* V, and VT no trace 
of doors was left, the waUs being mined to a level below 
a possible threshold. 

Onsets .—The weit w^all of the fort had been repaired between 
Towers III and TV, and this repair had an olfeet on the inner 
face. This offset was 9 feet to 14 feet above the rock surface, 
above it the masonry is better squared and dressed, so that 
it may represent a later repair. 

A drain 39 inches in seffion cuts through two lowxr courses 
of this masonry. This drain is probably of a later period. 


PERIOD OF TIfE CQNQIJEST 

A similar offset at the same lercl was found on the outside 
face of the notth wall (between Towers 11 and IE), and another 
runs around Tower L The builder of the towers muSt thus be 
responsible for these repairs with offsets. 

Masomy ,—The main walls are of rubble ashlar laid in mnd- 
mortar mix^d wUh ff/w, with oo lime. 

Some of ^ Atones are well worked, others arc field Stones 
varying in sbee. The larged measured 5 feet long by ai indies 



deep. Others measured about j feet by 15 inches^ 3 feet by 
22 inches, and 3J feet by ij inches. Lender ground* the 
masonry was not camfuUy combed. Above ground, the 
courses arc fairly regular* 

The tower w^alls are of rubble “ brought to courses ” by well 
squared coraer-fitonts at the cstcmal angles p Above ground 
the masonry was apparently of w^ell squared atones. 

Below the offset on Tower I were large blocks with drajui 
tdffji mdpromimnt h^ssts^ badly laid. 
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In Tower IV the masonry was a mixtare of pbin-faced blcicks 
with drafted Stones ^ that had large projesSh^ bosses, M&n.y 
of these ^tood on end* their height far exceeding ihdr breadth* 
a charafteriStic observable aU over the building. In the 
drafted blocks the margin vades from z to 4 inches* dressed 
with a broad ad^c or chisel makmg hoozontal tookes* except 
on the upper edge where they arc wrticaJ^ 

This* I thinkj shows cicirly the £tonc$ were dressed in 
position* as in Ahab^s masonry at Samaria* and the margin 
was dressed off pardy for lining a Straight edge for each couj^Ct 
and partly also for decoration, A broad chisel or adze* a 
narrow chisel* and a sharp^pointed pick were the tools used in 
dressing, 

—^The fortjsss* as it Stands* does not belong to the 
earlier occupation. There was evidenoe of a Canaanitc set- 
dement of the period 1600-1200 Through the debds 

of this earlier settlement tixnches had been rut* so as to sink 
the walls of the fortress to the rock surface* and at several 
points a space of 2 to j inches remained dear between the face 
of the foundation wall and the face of the trench. 

If Zakariyeh be Smh or the fortress was probably 

built fay Kehoboam {z Qirom xi, 

The walls of the fortress were cut to let in the walls of the 
towers* which were thus not bonded, but met them with 
a straight joint. Tower II was simply laid to the north wall 
and was not let in. The towers are, therefore, a Later addition^ 
and Bliss and MacaliSter have assigned them to Hellenistic 
dmes. The mixed ^tylc of the masonry^ however, I think, 
indicates that they used earlier material* probably of die period 
of Rehoboam. The drafted edge is now known to tkte as 
early as the ninth century BpC.j and is no longer a sure indication 
of Hcrodian masonry. 

No partition walls, bonded to the external walls* were foimd- 
The fortress thus seems to have been a walled endosnre buUt 
to defend a gardson within it. It may* in faft* be another 
example of a revenue outpo^. 

The drafted masonry, which so closely resembles that of 
Samaria, indicates that Rehoboam used the same methods of 
building and Stone-dressing as Jeroboam* Omri* and Ahab, 
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Tell Ej-Jutjetdeh 

This mound has not been identified with any known Hebrew 
Of GanaanJte towii+ It had been a Qmaanite forttess from 
2000-1600 B.C., and then abandoned until it was occupied by 
the Hebrews, who never fortified it. 

The Tell is about 5 mites south of Zakariyeh and the same 
distance north of Beit Jibdn. 

The mound surface is 1,900 feet long* and this whole suificc 
had been covered by the Canaanitc and caxly Hebrew occupa- 
don$* The later occupation in Greek and Roman times 



covered only 800 feet of the southern cod of the mound. This 
is the space enclosed by the late^ walL 

Gmk ffr K&man WidL — The pottery shows three Strata. In 
the firS 4 feet are Rormu. Rhodian, and Selcudd ware^ carrying 
the occupation back to 3 joa.c. Below this is pre-Esilic Hebrew 
ware, and bdow it a itratum of the Middle or Early Bronze 
Age, dating 2000 to 1600 b.c- Curiously, there is no waxc of 
the Late Bronze Age (1600-1200 BkC.), ju^ prior to the Hebrew 
cKXupation- 

The place thus appears to have been held by the Canaanites 
from 1000 to about 1600 b . c ., and then abandoned. For the 
years from 1600 to the arrival of the Hebrews the mound is 
a blank. 
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Of th* objcSs Found in the mound, one of the mo^ inter 
e^tiiig is the small head of a ^tuctie > 

The head wem a cudom hdrnet* of Assyrian type, and has 
the pointed bcatd usually found on carvings of Libyans or 
Amorites on Egyptian sculptures.^ It is the head of an 
Amorite* Some time after 1400 b.c. the Hebrews ocenpied 
site, but did not fortify it. It was fortified in Roman 
times. 

The —Excavation was not carried deep enough to 

discover any trace of the early fortifications. 



Ftp. 5 ^—Heas of Aimitmi SrATtrmc. 


wall found is the latent wall of the Greek or Roman 
teriod, and all the other remains recorded, except pottery, 
belong to that age. The wail follows the contour of the 
mound, and was quite traceable without excavation. It is of 
rude ashlar masonry, laid in courses, but wdthoat mortar. 
The Tories had been roughly dressedj hammerHiressed prob¬ 
ably. upper part is id' feet thick all round. The chief 

pOTiliarity is that it has sixteen buttresses all projefting inwards^ 
There may have been more. They are not at regular di^ncesr 


* EJ*^ p,40. FiR. 14,4. 


" F. fUrt. n, 4*^ Fi^, 
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The only towers are the eight towers flankin g the gates, two at 
each gate. The towers also projeft inwards. Some of these 
towers and buttresses are bonded to the wall. Others meet it 
in a Straight joint. 

The faces of towers and huttresses alike average 14 feet in 
length, but the ea^t tower of the south gate is 54 feeL The 
buttresses are solid and projeft from 19 to j 9 inches. In the 
towers axe the usual small chambers measuHug by 7 feet, but 
the long cower chamber measures 28 by 7 feet, the being 
5 to 4 feet tluck^ A Stair on the inside wall of this long tower 
sccm 5 to have been the only means of access to the large 
chamber inside, or had led to the roof* 

Gj/fx,-—In the south gate the masonry is better than that 
of the wall, the Hones being dressed with a comb-pick. The 
threshold is of several slabs of Hone, 14 inches wide. The 
doable door pt^ sockets and central bolt hoks show it had 
been a twofold gate, the width being 10 feet j inches. The 
outer wall of the long gate-tower was covered with plaHcr 
keyed on sherds of late Ramaii ribbed potter}^ 

The doons of the north gate had been lined with metal 
plates, and these have chafed the jambs on the mH side* This 
gate had been barred by a long transverse bolt or bat, fitting 
into sockets in the jambs at each side* This gate was 8 feet 
7 inches aide, and no chambers were found in the towers. 
The caH gate had had a double door, 10 feet f inches wide, but 
the gate had been built up. The finking towers of the 
gate remain, but the wall is completely demolished at this point. 

A Roman villa, with a bath-pond in the centre of the atrium, 
Tvas found almoH in the centre of the enclosure* 

Masons' Afatks .^—The masons^ marks on Hones from the 
central sutfiice building consiH of letters of the Greek alphabet, 
with i, 2, 5, or 4 rough short Hrokes beside them, ox with no 
Hrokc at ail* T^he letters used are the Greek equivalents for 
^ b, d, e, e, k, n, o, th, and perhaps s. 

Id^nfi^aShn. —TelJ-Judeideh ha^ not been identified with 
any known Hebrew or Canaanite town. 


'Ain-el-Gooolat, Fortress : Possibly Rehoboam 

This fort in the wilderness of Zin was discovered by Woolley 
and Lawrence in 1914.* It resembles the north-eaH fort of 

“ S« PI. 14. -Sec F.fLF. rUtaminot t$t+ 
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but is much Liiger. It is re^huigubir, ood measures 
ap by JO yards, co¥cring abf>iit five'Shtilis of an acre. 

The lower se^on of the "wall, to a height of lo feet, is very 
thick and solids but above that the walls are mere shells m- 
closiog rooms or comdors. 

The faring walls are of thin well-shaped blocks of ^one^ 
some measuring j feet in length* The filling is of large Atones, 
pebbles^ and tnud. 



Fig. —Ain Er-GuDEBukT—R euobpau. 


There is a tower at each comer* and one at the centre of each 
side, eight towers in all* These all projeft outwards. 

The fort is supposed to date not later than 500 B.c*j and 
would belong to the reign of Rchoboam. 

ft is possible that the thin walls and rooms on the top of the 
solid wall ace of a later period, and that the massive under- 
ftnidure is of much earlier date. It has not yet been fully 
excavated. This fortress is almoA a duplicate of that at TelU 
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2Iakariych, ftud is obviously of the same period, li had been 
built by Rehobuam as an output garrison fort^ and ims under¬ 
gone repairs at a much later date. It has not yet been identified 
with any place tnentiDned in the Old Testament. 

Tei.u-Sa.nedahann\m 

This Tell contains the remains of a fort of Seicudd 
350 B.c. downwards^ buiJt over the mins uf an older Hebrew 
town. It has been identified with the Mareshah of z Chron¬ 
icles HT. 9-TD, the scene of the battle betwem Asa and the 
Ethiopians. It had been a Hebrew outpo^ built by Kehoboam. 

Tdl-Sanckhannah is simply Tcll-Santa-Anna, from the ruined 
church of St. Anne, near by. It is eiaflly one mile south of 
Bci t J ibrin. The surface of the mound is roughly circular^ wixh 
a diameter of 5 do feet* The town excavated was four-sided^ 
but not squareij tneasuring shout jzq by 5 do feet and coYcring 
6 acres. 

Tfffl —The inner ’wai! ran along the 

edge of the I'clL The foundadons are of rough ashlar masonry 
laid in mud and varying from 3 to 11 feet in tliidcncss* The 
v.-all itself is only 5 feet thick. It had a tower at each corner^ 
with three additional tow-ers on the southj and three on the 
woSt sides ai irregular intervals. The rowers projefl out¬ 
wardly^ except on the north sidiv where there is an internal 
tower that contained rooms. The fortress very much re- 
serublcs those at Ain Guderat and Zakariych, and was a fort 
in Hebrew timcB. built by Rehoboam. 

Atus^ry : “ Bri^Ax ”—The masoiuy of some of 

the towers b interesting* These are built of limeS^tone blocks, 
shaped as if modelled after the Babylonian bricks^ and measur¬ 
ing z 1 by 11 by 6 inches. They are laid in ** English bond 
f.r.j a course of ^retchers alternates with a course of headers. 
These limestone "bricks” are the charafleu^c building 
material of the town. Some similar ** bricks ” were found 
built in above the door of the villa at Judeideh. 

They bad been cut out of the very soft lime^one of the 
di^rift and allowed to harden by drpng» probably on the 
building* They are dressed with a broaa chisel. 

Tie OjiXer Wall is further down the slope, the space between 
the two walls being at points barely ij feet wide, and in iwo 
instances the towers touch each other* It is about 6 feet thicks 
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and the masonry b the same. Both walls bdong co the same 
period, and both rc^l on debris, at a depth of only 4 feet. 

TAf G^e is cm the eaft dde, and 9 feet wide. The door 
sockets wcie filled with lead. 



34- —TfcJtAstraT on DuLACE at TELI,-SA?fDAHANNAU (MAUafCAlI^ 


The c2St wing of this huilding contains she chambers, 17 feet 
wide and varying fiiom 3 to 3 5 feet in length. This east wall 
coiacides with the city waU, and the walls ate (all over) y feet 
thick. This building may belong to the period of Rehoboam 
opginally. 

fn the south wing is a large water tank. The we^ wing 
has a double tow of chambers. The we^em cow coniains 
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dmnbcis, 15 f4^t brcrajd and from 15I to iS| feet long. 
The eastern row has three chatnbers, the larged measuring 
53 bv 17 feet. These rooms had beea paved with ^ne slabs. 
The size of these rooms stigge^ that this was really a treasury 
for storing revenue as it came in. The opcfi court and arrange- 
toent of the Stniehire are rtitiituscent of such treasuries. 

The foundation walls of the hoList^ of the town were traced* 
and a complete plan of the town is shown in £.JP-j Plate XVL 
Umfto/i£ Tab/ftj —Near the south-i^^t tower 

was found a pile of limestone stabs, inscribed in Greek. These 
arc fidly described in the volume.^ Besides thse, other three 
Greek inscriptions were found. 

This walled town belongs to the Sclcucidan period—the la^ 
three centuries b.c- It is built on the ruins of a Hebrew town- 
The pottery is all later than 3 50 a.c. 


Mares HAH (1 Chron. xiv, 9-10) 


Near by are the ruins known as Rhurbet Metasb. This 
nartie preserves the name of the Hebrew town Mareshah* but 
as these ruins are too srnaJI for so large a towr^ TeU-Sanda- 
haiumh moit probably contains the mins of Wareshah, 

Mkreshah is mentioued in Joshua xv\ 44 as one of the cities 
of Judah. It was fortified by Rjehoboam (z Qirom si, 8}^ and 
was near the scene of the encounter between Asa and Zeiah 
the Ethiopian (z Qiron. jqv. 9)^ It was promirtent in Sclcudd 
times, was plundered by Judas Maccatmis^ and conquered 
by John Hyreanus^^ restored by Pompey to the Idumaeans,* 
and finally dearoyed in 40 by the Parthkns.^ 


Conclusions 


The results of escavation thus leave no doubt whatever 
that the Hebrews did npt succeed in " driving out the C an a an- 
ites ”j that the Hebrew conquest of the country, particularly 
the fortified towns, was a very gradual process^ extending over 
the period between Joahua*s arrival and the appointment of 
Saul as king ; that in ajflruality the Hebrews never ** drove out ” 
or “ killed out ” the Canaan ites, but continued to live side by 
side with them in the rtladons of conqueror and conquered, the 


^ See flijn. Hr 
* Ofidr, XJV. ^ ^ 
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conquered proving in many particularly in religion, the 

conqueror i that on taking a fort or walled dty Israel did not 
utterly raze the walls to the ground, but frequently settled 
In nomad lushion on the ruins for a time, and afterwards 
reused the Canaanite walls^ rebuilding them need arose ; 
that they at fir5t, on finding the Canaanite ^ongholds so hard 
to subdue^ setded in the rural diitrife and the high ground 
around thc&c forts, ultimately subduing them gradually and 
forcing the Cmaanites into the position of td butanes. In the 
period 1050910, under David and Solomon^ the Hebrews 
reached the zenith of their power and glorj% in conquest, 
in building, and in the acquisldon of riches and treasure; 
but this glory was ipctdily eclipsed by the division of the 
country into the kingdom of Judah, in the south, and the 
northern kiugdoiu, which maiatained a spirit of holttliry against 
each other. 

Thereafter the country became an easy prey to Egypt, 
Babylonia, and surrounding nadons. 


Ceieonoloot 


The fobowing is the chronology of the period of the Hebrew 
conqucrSt moSt generally accepted; 


Exodus.* 
joshua^s arrival 
Period of the Judges 
Samuel and Saul 
David .. 

Solomon 
Rchoboam *. 


about 1150 B.c. 
laid a.c. 

„ tzio-io8o B.C. 
„ 1080-1040 ,, 

** io4D-tooo „ 
„ iQOO-960 ,, 
,1 9^0 


It should be noted that the Old Testament does not allow a 
fiyrty years* reign to Saul, though this is implied in the New 
Testament. It is remarkable also that forty years is $0 often 
mentioned as the daration of a king's reign and in other cir¬ 
cumstances. When one knows the fondness of the modem 
Oriental for using round numbers to express juii what he 
regards as “ a long time,*^ one is inclined to think that the forty 
years is simply the Hebrew^s expression for a reign of con- 
sidemhle duration; but this is to some extent cotintcm£]£d 
by finding details of where the years were spent, as in the case 
of David. 
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On die whole, the above chronology fits in with arctseological 
rCiStilts no better than the other dating which is sugge^cd below* 
There are diificuldes^ which are meantime insuperable^ in 
either case. 

Personally I feel that ulthnately it may be found that Joshua 
reached Canaan about the fourteenth century but the 
continually fresh revelations of tlie aftivity and ubiquity of 
Ramesci III all over Palc^nc recently at Bcthsbaii) 

make it hard to understand why the Book of Jo&hiia speaks 
always of the Hebrews being in conilifi with the Canaanites, 
the Amotites and Hittites* but never refers to Egyptian power 
in the land. 

The dace usually assigned to Rameses III is r, 1110-1194 b.c. 
It may be that we have taken it too readily for grantEd that this 
dating is correfi, and that ultimately it may he found that this 
dadng is [oq-t^o years wrong* We have assumed also that 
the dating of die Tell-el-Aniarna Tablets and kindred cuneiform 
tablets found in Pale^ine at 14^0 b.c. is corred; and, in fa&, 
the dating of the Hyksos period at ziyS-ijSy b.c. with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos at 15S7 b.c, has also been accepted 
as definite and rtliablc, though in all of thc^ there i$ a measure 
of probability that they are slightly wrong. The date of 
Rameses HI being accepted as correft, it is, of course^ necessary 
to place the arrival of Joshua at not later than 1210 b.C-, when 
the power of Ramcscs TH was gone, or on the wane. 

As the discoveries at Lachish (Tell-el-Hesy) have an import¬ 
ant bearing on the date of the Exodus and arrival of Joshua, 
I bayie here given a Sbitemcnt of the various data which affed 
the problem* 

In the mins of Lachish there are two periods of de^tnidbion, 
cither of which may represent Joshua’s oipturc^ if we assume 
that Qty IV was intention ally destroyed. This capture by 
Joshua may have Imppened either when Qty III was destroyed, 
about 1450 B.C., and covered with a layer of ashes, or sometyhere 
between 1500 and 1200 ax., when City IV had been destroyed, 
and the rude settlement of City V took its place with no city 
walls. 

If Gty IV was dcafoyed by Joshua, it cannot have been 
Standing rill looo B,C-, for Joshua cannot have arrived later 
than 1100 B-c- 

City ni v'as held by Amenhotep HI and IV of the XVTIT 
Dyna^ of Egypt, and Ladiish is one of the Strongbolds which 
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they wene in danger of losings and from which its governor 
Zimnda writes in one of the TcU-d-Aimma Letters. 

City 111 w:ks destroyed before 1400 b.c.^ an,d its mins covered 
with ashes» though its dty walls ^rill ftood to a cerain height, 
as the accangetnent of the blown ashes showed* 

There is no definite evidence that City fV was a walled city. 
Fragments of the wall of City I with repairs on it were found 
in Gty IV Stratum, but there h no evidence to show that 
City IV had the walls complete arotifid it. 

The walls of Qty III may have ^ood as the defltoying 
enemy left them. Thus, so far as dty w^alls arc cgnccmc^ 
Gty iV may quite well belong to the period of the Judges* 
Petrie has originated the idera that this period was one of 
barbarism* houses being built of river ^ones arid mud, and the 
Settlers being squatters* but Bli$s saw no ^Iratum of river 
and mud* We may disniiss from our nunds* I think^ 
the idea that the Hebrews who conquered and took such forts 
were themselves unable to build them* or that the period 
succeeding Joshua's conquest was marked by a return to 
baxbansm* Othnicl rebuilt the ivglls of Kirjath-Sepher* 
Gideon attacked Penuel and Succoth, destroyed the forts and 
punished their defenders- He undertook aiS^enuons campaign 
ftgainit no mean enemy* too, the Ammonites, whom he pursued 
to their own ^Irongiold of Rabbath-Ammon, Wc should 
look upon the period of the Judges as one of local consolida¬ 
tion of the Hebrew conquests made under Joshua. The 
i^anous tribes had their di^lrifls apportioned to them* and 
were engaged in securing w^hat they had already w'on* as w*ell 
as in making further conquests. 

The Judges were tribal leaders, who came forward as the 
crises demanding leaders arose. 

The Old Testament narrative seem$ to me di^tin&ly to 
describe the work of the various tribes after Joshua's division 
of ^^he land ai diis CDnaolidarion of conquefc and the acquisi¬ 
tion of more. 

On this point, Joshua xviL it^iS (see p, i66), is specially 
illuminating, for here Joshua is represented as deliberately 
advising the children of Joseph to make the bc^ of w^hfl-t they 
have got—cut down the wood on the hill part of the country 
and make setdements, and he assures them that the rime will 
come when they shall drive the Canaanites out of their forts in 
the Valley of Esdraelou, in spite of their hotses and chariots. 
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The that We And no remains oF a. crude or barbsitous 
settlement of nonuad Israelites in the ^ratum of Gty IV^ there¬ 
fore, need be no argument ^gain^t that dry being a Hebrew 
settlem^t. Nor can wc set much weight on the fa£l that only 
CanaanJte ware of the Late Bronsie Age (160&-IZ00 &,c.) was 
found in Qty IV. As a matter of &£t, we have as yet found 
no ware in Paleltine which we can definitely set down as of 
Hebrew ruanu&^fure cadier than iioo-iojo f.c., and we can 
only assLune that during their fit^t occupation of the country 
they used Canaanite ware. 

There arc two lar^ houses in the Gty IV amrum, one the 
square building of nine rooms found by BUss, covering an area 
of $6 feet square, and the other the pU^er building " found 
by PeErie^ which is only about 11 feer square* Both seem to 
have been ^ore chambers of some sort, and both belong to 
the fourteenth century b,c.> but only the foundations remain. 
Though these show some skill in archite^hirc and accuracy in 
planning, I do not know if we are entitled to assume that the 
Hebrews then had no knowledge of building and were incapable 
of building such houses. They had the bricks lying to hand in 
the ruins,> The builders of die pilaster building built ftonx 
ruins, for they took the pilaster skbs^ as well as other Atones, 
from a building that muSt have belonged to Qty UL 

So far as the mound itself and its contents are concerned^ 
there Is nothing to negative the supposition that Joshua 
destroyed Gty HI in the fourteenth century i.c., and left the 
ruins lying wa^ for some time, during which the bed of ashes 
accumulated* 

Qty Sub TV and Qtj' IV may thus represent the earliest 
settlement of the Hebrews on the mins at about 1350 
Joshua having taken the city about that time. 

The other altcrmtivc is ihat Joshua destroyed Qty IV some 
time latcri according to the dating of thr moniid by Petrie 
and Bliss ^ and Qtic$ IV and V would represent the period 
1300-1100 B.c. 

If Bliss is right in dating Gty V at tooci-Soo, City V would 
^ the city of the time of David, Solomon^ and Rchoboam; but 
if the wall of Gty VI is to be assigned to Rehoboam, City VI 
tpuSt, of course, date as early as b.c.* and Qty V mu^ be 
earlier. 

If* therefore, we assume that Gty IV was destroyed by 
Joshua, the dating of Gties IV^ V, and VT will have 10 be 
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thrown back at Ica^ ifo years. Bliss has dated Oiy IV at 

IJOG-IOGO B.C, 

The period oompied by the Judges has been disputed, it 
we take it, as Petrie does, that those of the north, and south 

ran concurrently, the w^hok period cohered would not exceed 
130 years. If we tike it diat each Judge mkd all Israd and 
they ran consecutively, the period covered is about ^60 years. 

The date of Saul is uiuYcrsaJly agreed on as about 1100 
—certainly not later than lojo b*C. 

If we add 130 to 1100, that gives 1150 b.c. as theapprendmate 
date of Joshiia^s capture of Lachish, wWch suits Qty IV. If 
we add 360, that gives 1460 a.c. as the approiiniatc date of 
Joshua's conquer, and fits In wuth the dating of Qty HI* 

Everything seems to fit in with this latter suppasition, that 
Joshua took Ladiish at the dme when it was so feebly held 
by Arnenhotep HI and IV of Egypt. The Exodus would thus 
be thrown back to the fifteenth century b.c,, and there is no 
doubt that Teil-ehHesy contains the ruins of Lachish* 

This exactly agrees with the date assigned to the Exodus by 
the Old Testament itsdfi In i Kings vi* 1 it is plated that 
Solomon completed the temple in the fourth year of his reign* 
in the four hundred and eightieth year after the Hebrews were 
come out of the land of Egyptp If Solomon began to reign 
ar TOGO this gives roughly 1480 B.c* as the dace of the 
Exodus^ and 1440 a*c^ as the date of the arrival of Joshua in 
Ginaan, 

If wc accept this date — and archiEology seems to fo rce it on 
U5 more and more emphatically —it was certainly Qty HI, the 
city held by Akhenaten (the fether-in-Iaw of Tutankhamen)* 
that Joshua captured, and the arrival of the Hebrews in Canaan 
coincides with the events referred to in the Tell-el-Aniama 
Letters, or soon after. 

The date 1153 B.c. for the Exodus* which is based mainly 
on evidence gleaned from Egyptian ehscoverics, seems to me 
to conilii^ seriously with recent dkcoveries in Palestine. 

It would thus appear that the Kitabiri (confederates) of the 
Teli-el-Amarna Letters may after ail prove to be, or at IcaiE 
to have included, the Hebrews, whose arrival in Palestine coin¬ 
cided with a general revolt again^ the Egyptian monarch, and 
they may thus quite Well be named the “ Confederates. “ 

In a letter of Abdi-taba of Jerusalem to Pharaoh, Abdi-taba 
» Huuo^ 
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Elates that Jerusalem is bcsiegcti by the Khabid^ and he is 
sorely pressed. Moreover^ Askalon, Geaer, and Lachish 
have joined the Khabiri in their attack. It is very singular 
that three of the Amorite cities which combined against 
Joshua (Josh, x.) are here mentioned. 

It may quite well be that Joshua, having captured Lachish 
and Gezer (Josh- x- 31-33), compelled or induced them to join 
him m his attack on Jerusaicnt Should it ultimately prove 
that the Khabiri were aflually the Hebrews* this letter of Abdi- 
taha's is an interesting coniirmation of Joshua x. 

Whoever these Khabid were, they were certainly out to 
destroy the Amorite or Egyptian supremacy in Southern 
Palestine: for here ate three of the chief Amorite [Strongholds, 
two apparently overcome and one being besieged by the Kha- 
biri^ The identiiicatiDn of the Sagas of Khabatu (robbers),^ 
who were allies of the Amorites in the north, ’with the Khabiri 
mu^ therefore he dropped. TTiey cannot be the same people. 
The a&ivitics of the Khabiri were thus extended, if not confined, 
to Southern Palestine, which suits the Old Testament mmitive 
well- 

Giles IV and V would thus represent the period covered 
by the Judges, Saul, David, and Solomon : during which period 
Lachish was occupied by Hebrews, but was not a walled city. 

The next city (Gty VI—[6 feet from the surface) was a 
’wailed city, and Petrie has assigned the wall to Rehoboam^ 
Bliss dates die city about tioo d.c.* on account of an Jnscripdon 
found in its ruins t but Petrie h right in dating It at 95 
if there ’was no wall round Gty V, Qty VI muil be the dty 
’which was fortified by Kehoboam or by his father Solomon. 

The burnished Greek ware of Qty VII made Bliss assign it 
to about joOj but Greek ware had found its way into Palestine 
by 7CHD B.c. Certainly the Greeks were trading with Palestine 
in the eighth centuiy^ The same ware continues to be found 
in Qty VIII, but no coin of Alexander nor ware of the Scicuddan 
period was found on the mound at all* nor anything later rhan 
this Greek ware. It is dear, therefore, that after its dcStruftioG 
by Sennacherib, in 701 Lachish was never again occupied 
as a walled city, and was inhabited only by casual settles 
down to perhaps about 450 a.c. 

As to the date of Joshua's conquer, there are thus two main 
conflifting consideiattoos. If we place the Exodus at 1235 

* £.£.0.r» (DirncanX p. 4 B, TJL Lceuff. 
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and his ajnTal about iii j, the period aliowcd for the Judjjci 
would be too shortj if we regard the periods of their power as 
nmmag eonsecutivdy. If, however, we divide the Judges 
into three seta ruling east, north, and south respeflivcly, the 
longeft period covered is iiS years. This would hnng the 
date of Samuel’s accession to pow/er down to about logo l»,c. 
Unless we allow less than 40 years’ reign to Saul, this would 
not fit in well with the dating of rht* early mouarchy, as the 
long rule of Samuel is also unacxounted for. The other 
conlLifling consideration is, aa mentioned above, the great 
afiiyity of Rameses DI in Palestine and the that he is never 
referred to in the nariadve. 

Sir Fhndets Petrie thinks it is impossible that his power 
in Palestine could have been so great, and yet be ignored by 
Jo^ua’s nariadve, He, therefore, contends for datiiig the 
acdval and conquest of Joshua at about 12 ij a.c. (see also 
p. I iS Jjij. Jericho). 

Though we fed that Joshua’s arrival in Palestine in die 
fourteenth, century u.c, fits in well with our present archico- 
logical knowledge and with Old Testament daring, yet these 
difficulties Continue to £icc us, and we muSt await further 
discovery to solve thcin. 

HEBRflW POTTERY, izocKioyo; The Period of hlEimtiw 

GjNQUEST oil OF THE JuDGES, IlOO-IOJQ ll.C. 

Though the Hebrews were in Palc^e by 1200 a.c., there 
h no ware known to us of the period 1200-lOjo which we 
can set down as diStinflly Hebrew. The eariicit date assigned 
to Hebrew ware found so far is the period of David or about 
lojo. It may be tliat wc arc underdaring some of the Hebrew 
ware found: and there are certainly some Hebrew types, 
notably the fine wheel-bnmished bow'Is and pcdcJtal bowls or 
braziers, which we know were wcU-known types, even earlier 
than I aoo B.c. 

1 have, however, made a oolleffion of types of ware,' which 
friam authentic data we are able accurately to assign to itiis 
period, izcx>iofo. In this coUeftion, however, Canaanite 
typM and methods ptevaiJ: and it is only when wc teach die 
period of E>avid and Solomon that wc find a ware which may 
be called diitinfUy Hebrew. It would seem, thus, ihat the 
* To be piliiOlliKl 'm motha tiqIuiti4 -—Corpu c/ 
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Hebrews al firSl used vessels m^de by Canaanite potters, while 
they themselves were engaged in conquest and consolidation* 
In die pottery ot' this transition period there is a tendency to 
break the rounded surfaces of vessels by one or more pro¬ 
nounced lines oi corners. The shoulders of jars: and jugs, 
axe more marked* Broad ribbing on the sides of vessels 
appears. Both of these fcatutes occur in Hebrew ware. 

Long cylindrical jugs, tapedng slightly to the rim, spinning- 
top shapesj £aJ$e-ncck jugs are feattires. Large amphorar^ 
jars, and bowls have sometimes elaborately ridged rims, the 
jars with flat shoulders and cylindrical bodies. These 
features are all common in Hebrew ware. 

The clumsy “ rhone-pipe ” filter-spoured PhiliSltoe jug 
continues to abound. (&c Illus*j, p, 142.) 

Store jarSi cooking-pots, footed bowls, and pedei^ bowk 
or braziers occur as in the 111 Bronze Age. 

In short, the formSa the ware, and the baking were very' much 
the same, and some think this charafleriStic ware of die 
HI Bronze Age persists even throughout the Hebrew period, 
alongside of the Hebrew ware, as ] found on Ophel. This is an 
intcreSdng conlinTLarion of die Statement, of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the Old Testament, that the Hebrews did not drive 
die Canaanites out of thek cities. We may, in fad, say that 
archaeology confirms this Statement all round. hen they did 
capture the Canaanite forts, they settled down alongside of 
the former occupants in mo^ cases, so that we find both types 
of ware existing alongside of each other. 


Hebrew PotTEKY: Pre-Exioc, 1050-597 • Post-Exilic, 
597 BX.-yo A.D* 

Hebrew' ware of the pre-ExiIic period is very easily recognised. 
It is a totally di^tinft type and inferior to the Canaanite In 
workmanship, though the forms of vessels are largely borrowed 
&om them* The ware is lurnpy, badly baked, and clumsy^ 
There is none of the fine crispness of 111 Bronze Age Canaanite 
ware. It is inferior to it in composition, baking, and in form* 
In place of the finely ground white flint, which gave hardness 
to the Canaanite ware, Hebrew potters seem to have used 
ground limestone. The surface of the vessel k fheiefore 
covered over with white particles of limeftouc which waited 
away under the aftion of water, and left the vessel pined. 
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It cannot be said time the Hebrews showed any marked 
originality in introducing new metbcHls or fonos. On the 
contrary I they imitated badly, and such new fomis as ibey 
introdneed show deterioration. There is, for in^ance, a 
distinfl preference for breaking the curved surihees of nature 
facma by the introduftion of comers near the base or at the 
shoulder — whai might be described as a muItipUcatiDn of rings 
or lincsp always a mark of deterioration. 

The tendency, therefore, is for curves to become Straight 
lines, which gives the vessel a £tiff and angular appearance, 
natural forms giWng place to geometricaJ^, This is specially 
marked in the pottery of the later Hebrew period. 

The pottery found at Samaria is of speck! importance, 
because the date limits are accurately knowru The earlier 
pottery from Samaria mu^t date between 950, when it was 
founded by O/af/rV and f. 720 b.c., when it was decoyed by 
Sargon. 

The pottery found at Gcrar is even more valuable, because 
there the fitiatiScation was undisturbed* and the various Virata 
have been dated with remarkable accuracy by Sir Flinder$ 
Petrie. We therefore possess dednite informarion regarding 
the Hebrew pottery of the period 1000-600 b.c,, and our 
knowledge is now further supplemented by recent discovctics 
at Tell-Fara fBcthpcIct). 

Outstanding features in pre-ExiUe Hebrew ware are the 
pcdc^I bowls or incense vases found in the III Bronze Age 
and transition period; the cooking-pots with rounded base, 
and the red pebble-bumished water jugs with loop-handle; 
^ore jars with cylindrical bodies and pointed base, same with 
necks coutradlcd to the rim and some neckJess; ring-stands fur 
setting these pointed jars into to keep them upright; lamps 
that are i^mtions of the early Canaanite saucer lamp, but wdth 
longer wick-spouts, and some wdth heavy bases to make them 
sit solid ; hca^y moulded rims, sometimes with sevend ridges, 
on Jars and basins, as wcU as broad ribbing on the sides; bowls 
with concentric circle decDcation in the interior, and three- 
footed bowls; small bowls of ogee shape. Otherwise the 
forms are very much the same as the Ganaamte. 

An out^landing feature in decoration is riic pebble-bumisbcd 
w^aren The vessels were some rimes first painted brown and 
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then burnished, hut the fcatutc of the burnishing Is chat the 
vessel had been put on the wheel, and the result is that the 
bnmishing is often a dne series of concentdc dtdes, sepatactd 

by almosE imperceptible ridges made by the pressure of the 
pebble or tool on the soft vessel as it revolved. 

Frequently the Interior of a cooking-vessel has effeftive 
burnishing, while on the handle and on the base the potter has 
rubbed a few lines as nearly parallel 35 he could by hand. The 
resulting ertca is a great contra!^ to the interior. 

In decoration^ combing is used to some extent. The 
designs in painted vratc arc largely borrowed from the Canaaxir 
sueb as parallel banck^ vertical or hornontali spirals, 
circles, scigza^, trkngles; checker and tidhs patterns; 
parallel squares with lotus buds ; rosettes^ trecs^ and occasianal 
animal iigurcs. 

Imitations of Cypriote bilblls and pilgrim Basks coatinue 
throughout this period. The PhiliMne jug^ with its clumsy 
Strainer spout^ and the black bnmished juglets also persi^t, 
but the burnishing in the latter class is inferior* 

In the poSt-Exilic period deteriQratiQn is even more marked 
than in prc-Exilic, and here great assistance is aiforded in 
accurate dating by the importation of Greek ware of known 
date, and the influence of Greek culmre. For thb reason, the 
la^t 400 years at IcaSt of the poSt-Exilic period is described by 
the general tcmi HcUcni^tic. From about ifio to 50 b.c* the 
Maccabees, leaders of the mtional party, held sway, and their 
period is marked to some extent by a £lrong antagonism to 
foreign inflaence in every form. Even in the pottery there is 
a tendency to resuscitate ancient Hebrew^ forms, but the marked 
features Still show traces of Greek influence. Many of the 
vessels of that period arc exaftly such as ate found in the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago. 

At JO ti.c* Roman influence appears and is very marked. 

Thus we have materials for definitely dtring all Hebrew 
pottery for the whole of the lalt miUennium :b.c. The ortly 
dork period is that between the exile of jgy B-c* and, 5 Jo 
or 400 B,c, 

At Samarifl, Reisner has described the pottery of the period 
70a-joo as BabylonioGrcdajip thereby implying tlnit the 

Hebrew ware is in that period influenced both by J^hylonlan 
and Greek art. 

There is rio longer any doubt that Greek influence was 
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^ng in Pa. 1 e£tiii£ early as 700 b,c,, and it is plairdy traceable 
in the ware assigned to that period by Rdsocr. It might be 
disputed, of course, whether he b not asslgniag that ware to 
too caxly a ciditc at Samaiia^ 

The period from 500 to jo b.c. Reisner describes ^ Hellen¬ 
istic, a tem which seems to imply that the pottery in that period 
was not imported Greek ware, but looU imitations of Greek- 

The pottery in itself informs us that frorn the very outsec 
the Hebrews have been slavish imitators, and have shown 
praQically no originality or power of invention even in ceramic 
art. The same may be said of their con^lru&onis. The 
e^bnadon mu^t rimply be that the genius of the rare did not 
lie in that dirciUon, but almost exclusively in the line of religion 
and morals. It i$ only now that jews arc beginning to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves in art and literature and sdcncc* in every 
sphcfc but religion, they seem to have been under the domina¬ 
tion of other niccs and civilisations, even of those whom they 
conquered In war- 


Hebrew Ware foom) in Etjrrrr 

It is an interesting que^on whether any Hebrew ware has 
becTi found in Egypt, and in this conneftion it is worth while 
noting that the pottery found by Petrie at Kafr Ammar in 
which is desmbed in his volume^ as foreign, is Hebrew 
ware of the pre-Esdlic period. Thb is assigned to the XXIH 
to XXV (£, 7^0-6 JO E.C.) EJyuaides of Egypt in the volume. 

1. Kafr Ammar is cpiite near Heliopolis, which was known 
as On in the Old Testament, and the headquarters of Joseph, 
the dty which was die capital in Joseph’s time, and it is curious 
to find Hebrew pottery in graves there belonging to that late 
period. The excavators did not recognise it as Hebrew at the 
rime of excavition, but on PL 54, Figs. 6&-S5, arc ten varieties 
of the Hebrew water jug shown above (see lUus.^ p, 142^ 
No, 8)* These date, however, between 1000 and 600 b.'c. They 
cannot^ therefore, belong to the period of the sojourn in Egypt* 
ip At T^^-Yahudiyeh, identified as the site of the Hyksos 
Fort Avaru, it is diifroiit to say that some of the ponery is 
Hebrew; but some of that assigned by Petrie to a period prior 
to Thothme^ Ill (ahout 1 j ja b-c.) very dosely resembles forms 
that occur in Hebrew ware** 

* See [Farit, ctcr.X ft ij, Fk. n-14* 

* See IU£T?. a), PL i/aV ^ 
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The decorated ware^ found there, and assigned to the 
XX Dynasty (Reeses Til, f , t ioo d.c,)^ is cEjcscribcd by Pctiie 
ass fprdgn. It is not Egyptian. It is Canamite or Hebrew. 
The designs shown on PL 17 occur both in IIT Bronac Age 
Ginaanite and in Hebrew decorated ware* 

Of the pottery which I found at Saft, the site of the 
andent town of Goshen, the earliest is Egyptian ware of the 
XVlII DynMty (about 1600 b.c.), and here we might cspcfl: to 
find pottery of the fiebrew type. While, however, many of 
the forms might very well be Hebrew, there is no type of 
vessel among those found which we could with certainty 
describe as Hebrew. It is all Egyptian, and here no foreign 
dement occurred, escepi Cypriote jngkts and the peculiar 
squat cylindrical jugs, regarded as Hyksos, and assigned to the 
II Bronze Age in iQeStinc^ At Salt these jugs were burnished 
black with triangular aig^g lines of white dots decorating the 
body. This form of decoration is not found in the Hebrew 
ware of Palestine, 

4. At Rctabeh, the site of Rameses, the treasure dty built 
by the Istadites about the fifteenth century b.c., several types 
of vessel were found which closely resemble Hebrew' 
in form, notably the jugs^ bowds, ting-Stands, and some 
decorative designs.^ 

The ogee-shaped saucers (PL 35. C) come Ccom a founda¬ 
tion deposit of Rameses ED (about izoo a^c,}. This tj-pe 
is also common in Hebrew ware. 

These water-jugs from Kafr Ammar (PL J4, 6o-(Sfi) are 
Hebrew forms and date from 1000 b.c. Petrie dates these 
examples at about 700 b.c. The ogee-shape bowls (35, 
3-y) are Hebrew forms common from iooo 4 >oo* The cookbg- 
pot is a very common Hebrew type at ^0. The small jug 
from Leontopolis (marked H.LC., 53. Q b the ty-pc dis¬ 
cussed under Ta^anach^ the date of its de^truftion, known in 
lsaiah*3 time as a Grecian smelling-bottle (Tsa. iii. 10). Usiially 
they arc ornamented with concentric rings on the body. 
Th(>ugh these arc really of Cypriote origin, they are very com¬ 
mon in the Hebrew period. There are many other iri^tanccs 
of foreign pottery found in Egypt which is really Syrian or 
Palestinian ware of the Canaanite period, particukrly the 
Hyksos and early Amoritc wart. 

These prove that there was con^ant intercourse betuTcn 
^ S« HJ,C. (P. ind T>.% Pi 17. * H 7 ,C, Pil- 31 CjLnd 
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Palestine and Egypt fcom the earliest dmes, which condnued 
down through the Hebrew period. The examples of Hebrew 
ware shown or referred to above indicate that there had been 
colonies of Hebrews— it Kafr AimniLr* the On of the Old 
Testament^ at 750-703 s,c. It may be that On or Heliopolis, 
the headquarters of Joseph^ was never witkoiit its Hebrew 
residents. 

HEBREW PUBLIC BUILDINGS— Kings* Treasuries 

Four Hebrew buildings have been unearthed of such large 
dimensions that they cannor be regarded as private dwellings. 
All of them arc probably kings^ rreasuries in whole or part- 

One is the pillared building at LachlstL Another is the 

palace of Megiddo. The third is the palace of Omri and 
Ahab at Samaria, with the exteosions added by Ahab and 
Jeroboflin 11 . 

The fourth h the Maccabcan palace at Gczer. There seems 
no doubt that in the f>eriod of the kixigE the public treasury 
was an annexe of the palace^ where all the taxes and tribute 
in com, wine, and oil were received and Stored. 

Under the Amorite rule, also* such treasuries seem to have 
been attached to the gavcrnof$' ruridcnccs in the various forts. 
Such subsidiary treasuries at various centres existed also in the 
period of the Hebrew kings (iiod-6ck) e.c^); but the sKainple 
of Samaria^ where Ahab added such extensive borage to the 
palace, indicates that the subsidkry treasuries sent the taxes 
of their various diflrifls to the chief treasury in the king*s 
high house* It is this faft and the size of the buildings 
mentioned above that sugge^ed to me that the Da\ridic wall, 
to ion feet long, in Field ) on Ophel* was really the north 
wall of the king^s high hou^, the southern portions having 
bnm compIctEly removed by later builders, and that this house 
of David included the treasury. The b.B: that the of all 
these buildings, like those of Amorite governors* residenceSt 
were of such grear length as to be praffiualLy small forts 
further coQjftrms this explanation of their puqxjse. 

In this conne£lion, the passage 1 Kings xii 18 b of great 
interest. It is a mere passing reference to an incident which 
is full of inStrufiion. 

"Then King Rehoboam sent Adocam^who was over the 
tribute; and all Israel atoned him with ^ones, that he died.*^ 
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Appacently Rchoboam*s revenue oHidals in the various towns 
of Judah had not been able to collect the rcvemic and send 
it to Adoram at the king's teAjury in Jemsalem. The king^ 
therefore, sent his chief officer of revenue down to enquire 
into the matter: wherefupon, it seems that the men of Israel 
who dwelt In the cities of Judah refused to pay tarns to Reho- 
boam, and ftoned Adoram to death. The inddent* which 
seems to be the background of one of the New Testament 
parables (Matt.xxi. 11-39), shows that the revenue headquarters 
was at Jerusalem, but there were revenue offiekls at ntrioos 
centres throughout Judea. 
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As will be seen^ these royal treasuries consi^ed of large 
open courts, witli Storerooms round them; large rooms 
divided into corridors by one or two rows of pillars; and 
occasionally, also^ other Storage accommodation — ^as, the 

small cells of bins between the double walls of the great 
courtyard of Ahab at Samaria^ in the wc^ fort of Ta*aiiach and 
elsewhere noted* 

Tlie three score and ten **kings** of Adoni-bezek (Judg* 
F* 7) had apparently been governors of towns or revenuf 
outpoSls in the Cauaanite period. 

^^o this servant of Bc:rdc was is ^till uncertain, but he 
was manifestly at war with the Amorites and Hittites, He may 
be one of the carlic^ forerunners of the Philistines, as is very 
Likely. 
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The sculpture of Shiahak^ on the wall of the Temple at 
Karjmk &hows the god Amon holding captive the cities 
of Judah for Shishak, and on it portraits of the ** heads 
or governors of the various cities — one of them [ud-ha-mdek, 

jehud the king^s (servant)/^ It shows that at gjo-yjo 
the varions towns of Judah had each a governor or revenue 
officer appointed by the king in Jerusalem* The princes of 
the provinces in the northern kingdom (1 Kings sx. 14-Ty) 
are the same class of offickb. 

La€hish PnxAiLEn Buildskg—C m^ V —about idqo 

DAVm AMD SOLOSJON 

This building was 111 free long and 45 fret wide, divided 
into three compartments by partition walls. It is a brick 
^trudure of the period of David or Solomon. The walls 
are 4 feet thick. 

Each compartment was divided into three corridors, 
making nine in all, each measuring abont 4J hy 10 feet. 

The subdividing pillars, which had also supported the roof* 
rc^ed on blocks of Gaza limestone* ij inches square by 
30 inches high* laid down on a bed of clean yellow sand as in 
the pilaster building of the 111 Bronze Age, but sunk level with 
the floor. The symmetry is almo^ perfrii, any error in align¬ 
ment being due perhaps to subsidence or earthquake* Thegc 
blocks were roughly dressed by a hammer with a broad sharp 
edge at one side and a point at the other* 

A a Ha//, &r a Barrack .—If the centre 

aisle were used as a lane* and parddona ran from each column 
to the walls, this might have been a small bazaar, consiiftiGg 
of three sets of sixteen shops* each to fret long and 3I feet wide. 
This is quite a common size of shop in a Jerusalem Ijazaar 
today* If so^ this was a bazaar of David^s or Solomon’s time. 

It might* how^ever, have been a building for public business* 
including a judgment hall, though the rooms (45 by 30 feet) 
are rather large. Or it may have heen part of the king^s 
treasury for Storing and receiving revenue in kind. 

Mo 5 t likely of all, it may be part of the small fort in which 
the garrison and governor of David's and Solomon^s time were 
housed. Lachlsh was not fortified, after its capture by Joshua^ 
until the rime of Rehoboam, and it was prooably held by a 
garrison. In this case* the garrison fort would very likely 

^ Sm ami Iirml fPetri^:^ p. 71:). 
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Lacluclfi^ the treasuryi. The pi l lare d building seems to iiave been 
counefied with buildings to the west of it* and later building 
seems superimposed- The imier ea^em wall tefted on the 
wall of an older Canaanite building, Thk had been the rev- 
enue outpost or fort for the garrison w^hich held Lachisb in 
the days of Da^id and Solomon^ while the town €tiil remained 
unforced after JoshUA^s dc^truffion of its w^alls. It was later 
fortified by RehoboanL 

The fiooi: had been coveted with a rough pebble pavement 
up to the surface level of the ftone bases for pillars, and there 
was a decided slope on the floor to north and we£t which BUss 
assumes was its original condition. This is very unlikely. 
The slope muit be due to later accident or subsidence. 

The building covered about one-scvcuth of the whole area 
of the dty* according to Dr. Bliss^ 

As this slru^te so closely resembles the fitahies of Solomon 
recently discovered at Megiddo^ it may be that this bmidkig 
is aao^er example of the “ cities for his chariots* and cities 
for his horsemen ** of r Kings ii. 19, z Chronicles viii. 6, and 
that It also Is a Stable. 

This idcndficadon, however, would not aJTcd my 5uggtitiDii 
that Lachish was one of Soiomon^s ^ore cities (i Kings ix. 19) 
for revenue, as was also very likely Megiddo. 


HEBREW K\RGE PUBUC BUILDINGS: STONE AND BRICK 
Megiodo Palace*^ Hebilew Pesiob 

This large public biukling belongs to the fifth Stratum^ and* 
by the pottery found, dates in the late pre-Exihe Hebrew 
period. It is a StruiSure of enormous size, its great feature 
is a court or endosure, measuring about zoo feet from north 
to south and no feet ca^t to wesL The surrounding wall is 
3 1 feeE thick, and built of large hewn blocks of limestone. 

In the centre of the north wail of this court is another 
building* about 3bJ feet square, containing three tDomSi. The 
south wall of this Struthnc neSbed partly on, and partly off, the 
north wall of the court. Its walls vary &om j to 4^ feet in 
thickness i The ftoncs arc well dressed and the courses regular. 
The foundations of this building arc of three to five courses 

‘ Prahahiy SaksHKWlk; iatcr RpailEd hf Offld Ot 

Ahab. Seep. 

1. ty 
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of ashLiTj with of&cts arranged like Steps^ so that the lower 
codiscs projeft 3 inches to 19 inches beyond those above them. 
The upper part of the Strufhitc was of hocks made of mud and 
Straw, Chitred wood in the debris sugge^cd roofs of wooden 
beams^ 

Nothing was found to indicate that the large court had been 
divided into rooms, or that other ftrujfhires had been built 
upon it; but it seems 10 me to resemble vciy dosely the gteat 
court extension of the palate of Samaria^ with its “ OStraca 
Honse^’' built by Ahab, and may have scrYCd the same purpose 
—viZi p for the coUeding and Noting of the revenue of the dis- 
m£t, paid in corn, wine* and oil. Narutally, ako, ii would he 
the residence of the governor or revenue official, if not also of 
the garrison. 

From the photographs* some of the blocks appear to he 
dressed after the ayle of the Ahab masonry at Samariap some 
being drafted on two sides only* and some on four, and the 
bosses arc all dressed down, except where they would not be 
viaible. The masonry is not holomonic, and the whole 
^trufture gives one the impression that the original was bi^t 
by Ahab, suffertd de^tmmon, and was later restored with 
diflexent masonry.** The arrangement of the blocks, which are 
shaped very similarly to the Ahab blocks at Samariii^ is very 
much mixed up* H<^dcrs and Stretchers are thrown in with no 
method whateverj but the comers arc carefully bonded. 


Solomon^ StahliEs, M^gldeko (see p. in) 

Recently Mr. Guy in his excavations at Megiddo has found 
the ruins of a huHding which he has described as ** Solomonk 
stables/" and this view is now generally accepted- Whether 
these ^tables have any conne^on with the palace above dc- 
scribed, I have not yet ascermined- It is remarkablcj however, 
that Mr. Guy does not regard the masonry of the tables as 
Solomonic, though he is convhiced that the dty of that period 
is Solomonic. He is inclined to believe that the masonry 
ia the work of the Pbeemdan masons of Hiram, King of Tyre, 
who had carried out the work of building the dty and the 
^bles for Solomon* perhaps 00 the way home from building 
the temple at Jerusalem* 

1 Jfldi&FMia L, ^ 7 + EH^nrr idcnti&ca AhitiV pabcc by tbit misncuy, and the 
h£t that it belongs 10 the wcoml iltiEucnp 
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It likely^ thcrcfotCp that the palace or treasuiy belonged 
originally to this SeJoeponic aty^ and had been repaired by 
Ahab ot Omii when Megiddo became part of the northern 
kingdom. This view ciKplairLs the absence of masonry of the 
dlStififtivcly Solomonic type, as well as the finding of drafted 
masonry in it resembling that of Saimria^ 

Along with the photograph o£ these Stables Mr. Gsy has 
sent me the following notes, which I include in his own words: 

** This single buildmg measures something over yo by 25 
metces (r. 166 by 83 fcct)^ and concains five units each capable 
of containing twenty-four hoises. In each unit the animals 
were arranged in two rows of stalls, facing each other across a 
central passage which was wide enough to aca^mmodatc 
chariots^ though I have no evidence whe^r it afhtaJly did so* 
“ Between each animal and its neighbour was a great stone 
pillar which served partly to support the roof, and p^J^yi as 
holes drilled in the comers show, for attaching the halters. 
Between each pair of pillars there was, apparently, a Stone 
trough or manger: I have found some of these, but nor many, 
for they arc the sort of thing which would quickly be takm 
for other purposes after the ^bles ceased to te used. 

•^Access to the Stables, and to some other uarts of the town, 
was proYided for by broad Streets quite well [M.ved, and Laid 
out on a good plan^ and the city was surrounded by a wall of 
defence somewhere about 4 metres thick (c. 13 feet). 

“ I am sts sure as can be that this city is Solomonic, and refer 
you to 1 Kings ix. 15-19, and you will find a good dcal^ as you 
know, about horses and chmots in Kings and Chronicles^ 
The masonry dQC5 not seem to me to be locals and 1 am 
inclined to believe that it is the work, at lea^t in part, of the 
Phccni dan masons of Hiram, who would naturally pass Megi ddo 
on their way home from Jcrasalcm.” 

The Grandeur and Wealth of Samaria 

The prosperity of Samaria is amply borne out by the grandeur 
of its palace. By the time of Omri Northern Israei mu^ have 
been a wealthy people and the revenues comidemble. The 
treasury of Omrl may have occupied the we§t side of the 
pakee, and rrtay have been built over by Ahab^s extension* 
Or it may have tain to the ea^ of the palace, where c^tcavaiion 
has not been made. 
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By the dine of Ahabj howcTcr^ the nehes of Samacia luad 
increased so much chat he found it necessary to build this 
enormous treasuxe bouse of chambers, which is realiy 
a citadel or fort within the city. 

Again later, by 750 BX., Jeroboam II found this treasure 
house insufficient, and built flnothei extension of almoft equal 
suse to the wc^t of Ahab's extension. 

If the revenue consi^ed only of com, wine, fruit, and oil, 
it is dijfictilt to understand hcfW the oecessiiy for these ex¬ 
tensions arose, so that one feels dciven to the conclusion that 
treasure of a rnore permanent nature was accumulated in these 
chambers as wdL 

The need for enlargement does not seem to have affefled 
the palace proper, but only the treasury, for both these later 
extensions are simply additions to the treasury. No due, 
however, seems to have been found to explain this point or 
to suggest that pennaneot treasure was housed here as wdl as 
pedshable, and the blackness of the earth in the floor of the 
great court of Ahab^s cxtcinsiou b probably due to oil.. 

One fafl, however, is dear. Samaria was an exceedingly 
wealthy and flotirishiug town in the reigns of these three kings of 
Northern Israel. That there was permanent treasure in gold and 
silver is undoubted, as is seen in 1 Kings xx., where Ben-hadad 
of Syria besieged the towTi apparently with the sole objeft of 
securing the erasure accumulated hy King Abab. As no 
such treasure houses have yet been found at ur near Jerusalem, 
we cannot make comparison, but we get here an idea of what 
the wealth of the country mu^t have been in the days of its 
greater prosperity under Solomon. 


Palace of Omri at Samabia, 8&0 u.c. 

When Omri set about building his palace on the bare rock 
surface at Samaria, he lifSt marked out its limits, and then 
scarped the rock vertically all round to a depth of 10 feet or 
thereabout, leaving thus a large isolated pLtform of rock. 
About ti inches inw ards from the edge of this platfoim he 
then cut trenches in the rock, 12 Inches deep, except where the 
rottenness of the rock compelled him to cut them deeper. On 
the sloping surface these trenches became a sedes of terraces. 
They are almost 7 feet wide, and in them the foundations of 
the walls were kid. These rock-trench foundations are 
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a of these buiHings at Samado, and, curiously, I found 

one of them with a heavy £tone vul] set in it on the cattle 
hill of Salt, in Tfansjordania, The partitiun waJk were set in 
similar trenches of pra£Ucaily the same width. 

The plan of the palace was the nsml one, a series of open 
courts, or hills, with rooms grouped round Lhem, Only the 
west wing has been excavated fully, 

TAf WfH IPTflg* /Af Nsr/h Cour/ Umkr^roufiJ R^Jk CAdmhr 
ufitA S^£rt/ PaxMgt.^Tht north court (No. 7I seems to have had 
no rooms on its south side, though conne£led with the rooms 
sucfounding the central or south court (No. 6)* There mu5t 
have been rooms on its north side^ but no traces were founds 

This Coiirt 7 measures 5 6 feet long. 50 feet wide at the we^, 
and z6 feet wide at the eait end. In the centre of its 
a circular shaft (zS inches wide and 4I feet deep) led down to 
an underground rock-cut chamber, measuring zo by 15 J feet 
and 16 feet high. 

The entrance to this chamber from Court 7 thus meant a 
descent of 2o| feer, but there is nothing to show how it was 
accomplished. The chamber was found almost full of earth, 
thickly mixed with bones of domestic animals—^no hunmn 
bones being found. It was not, therefore^ a place for putting 
away troublesome people. In the middle of its wea side 
a door, 4 feet wide, feet high, with its sill 5 1 feet above 
the floor,, Jed into a vertical shM, which communicated with 
the surface. Here, again, there is no indication af how en¬ 
trance or exit was accomplished, not even foot-grips on the 
sides. Three feet iaeJow the rock surface ledges z feet wide 
were cut on the north and south sides of the shaft to support 
^one slahs^ When these ffEone slabs were in position^ they 
made the shaft part of a tunnel, whkdi led weihs^ards into 
Room iz of Ahab'^s addition to the palace, thus serving as 
a secret underground passage between the palace of Omri 
and the new treasury rooms of Ahabp f^tcr, the underground 
chamber, the tunnel, and Room iz were all thrown into disuse 
hy blocking up the entrances* and in Room 12 this had been 
done with the greater care, so as entirely to obliterate aU tmees 
of the tunnel. 

Apparently the purpose for which the tunnel was made and 
used originally was at a later date disapproved. 

Th Sffvth C^uri (No. 6), —The south court was much 
smaller (31 by z6| foer), and was connefted with the CLOrtb 
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court by a passage (No. i), t 61 feet long itrid lo feet wide. 
This passage had probably bccfl a rcM^m off Court 6, with a door 
at each end* EiacHy opposite to it, on the south aide of 
Court is another passage (No. i8) of the same dimensious, 
which kd into rooms south of the Court 6 suite. 

Court 6 has nine rooms round it, including these two 
passages, and great care has been taken to pre$ei^''e the sym- 
metn? of the bmlding* On the we 5 l and eaSt sides of these 
passages, for In^nce, the rooms opposite to each other are 
c^cafily the same size* The ea 5 t rooms (a and 5) opposite each 
other measure ijJ by i6\ feet, and the rooms weSt of the 
passages (to and 17) each measure ajJ by 16 feet* 

Between these two rooms, ea 5 t of the passages (1 and 9), 
was the chief room of the palace (No. 3)- It ran the whole 
length of the eaSt side of the court {51 feet), and was about 
15 feet wide. On the we^t side of the court are two small 
rooms about S feet wide, one being i j feet, and the other about 
9 feet long* 

Ad these rooms were traced mainly by the rock-cut trenches 
in which the walls had re^d. The slope of the rock surface 
on which the palace and town were built is so ^cep, that in 
some of them the floor level was 40 inches above it, while in 
others it was 10 feet above it* 

The sefbon described h only the wing which projefied from 
the we^t side of the pakoe. ITic rooms arc all rc£bngular, and 
many of the interior walls run the whole length or breadth 
of the building. The courtis had not been roofed, but die 
longest beams needed to roof any of the rooms can have had 
only a Stretch of 12^ to 13 feet to ccfvcr, since columns were 
probably used to support die roof where the rooms were 
If feet wide or more. This is interc^tiug, as showing the 
breadth of room which they were able to roof with single flat 
beams in those days. In faft, the Strength of the roofing 
beams was the main &ftcir in deciding the mayimum breadth 
of a room, and all over T have found that breadth to be about 
13 feet* A roofspan of 16 to ij feet would demand beams 
of great resisting power to support a roof of wattle and mud- 

The Seiffb WiFtg, —There had been a similar wing on the 
south side of the palace, but this has not been cleared. 

The pakee had also attended to the ea 5 L Perhaps the imin 
body of the building Stood on that sidcj but here also the 
ground has not been dcaicd* 
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There had also been a further cxtm^tQii on the we^t side* 
and this scftioa of Otnri^s palace had been rcinnvcd hy Ahah 
when he made his great courtyard* Walls of Omri were found 
under the floor of the courtyard of Ahab. 

The underground chamber and timnel of Court 7 led 
nriginaliy to a portion of Omri^s palace which had been 
destroyed by Ahab^ 

Thus* though we have acquired a knowledge of the masonry* 
conSlruftioa, size of rooms* and other derails of the palace* the 
c3tcavariori of Samaria so far has not supplied us with a definite 
idea of the size of the palace i tself, or its appearance as a finished 
buildingp 

TAf \ira//s .—^'rhe Stone used was the yellow limeSlone of 
the site and the rock around. It is of poor qualily; probably 
the scarping of (he foundation supplied mo^t of it+ The ^onc 
when quaxdcd has a soft^ cheesy tezetureg but hardens rapidly 
when exposed to the stir. The authors speak of the ^one 
yellow* hut in all probability it was TVhite when quarried, and 
the a^on of the weather turned it yellow* as in the case of the 
Ume^une used at Jerusalem* 

Before any foundation was Isid^ a 
groove was cut in the rock surface the width of the intended 
wall, and in this the foundations were stt. On the sloping 
surface of the cock* the groove became a series of terraces* so 
that the builder could always Start 00 a level bi^e* 

This trench w*as usually mt /Am ix wcArx deep* but 
where the rock was rotten they cut right down till they Struck 
a hard Stratum. In the north wall of Court for instance, the 
rock was cut away to a depth of altogether about 54 inches 
over a space 80 by 41 inches* This hole was then filled with 
four courses of Urge blocks roughly bonded* the ctenccs 
being filled wtith small Stones and mud* 

Cra^ti .—One of these blocks had rude drawings of anirnals 
and trees with a rough gate, which the excavators are positive 
were contemporaneous with the muscnry,^' though they are 
pra&icalJy the same as the rude drawings assigned to the 
Stone Age by Macali^ler.^ It is* of coucse, possible that these 
graffiti had been carved on the rock before the block was 
quarried. 

The w&ll of the palace was set about i x mches back 

from the edge of the scarp on w'bich it rented, and was 80 /fl Si 

* I, 145* 
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rftrbei The ^oacs cm the outside face wetc smooth 

deessed^ on the only fragment found fltiU in place. 

The intedoE fouodadons of paitidon walU i&eie aJso set in 
rock-oit trenches md vaded from 76 /c So imbej in thickness. 
The lowest course usually consiSlcd of headers — blocks 
kid lengthwise across the wall, two blocks to the thickness of 
the wall. Occasionally the w^l showed these headers ** 
on one side, and “ ^ttetchers ^oncs kid lengthwuse 

with the mn of the wall—on the other face, if the ** header " 
were specially long. 

Thjwnlrng w^Is effe&d xi^p/y suing flmijfbtrs cfer tf qf 
biaders^ or by placing headers upon two headers beneath thena, 
and comers were fbianed by Sretchers. This type of imsonry 
may be remarked on the tower of David on Ophel—where 
headers and fitretchers appear mixed also. 

Where four walk met, ib^ wire m/ Hrai^i jbi/sis^ but mesf 
^arefMlJj isml firm/y h&ssded. 

AhAb's PAiACE AT SAWARLi, Byj-S j I B,C. 

The original pkn of Omri^s palace^ ** a peSangle with wings 
or offsets/* is preserved by Ahab, but the wrings were incteas^ 
and extended westwards, Omri's ^ru-fhije remaining the 
nucleus. 

The foundations are also laid m rock trenches, which thus 
again preserve for us the pkn of the building. 

Tbf Nfw WiH Wing .—The weSt of the new we£l wing 

ran north to south for 106 yards* At that point it turned 
ea^ for about zr yarda, and again north for about i 3 yatds, 
forming the angle of another w’^ing on the north similar to that 
on the wc^t. Tie itarfStm/ssre was traced only a small distance, 
but it cannot have been less than 44 yards long from ca^ to 
west, 

The jTff/Af/TTran eastwards for about 43 j'arda. It then 
turned south for 16 yards, forming another wing ju£t south of 
Omri"$ pakee* This wall of 16 yArds je^d on a rock scarp. 
Elsewhere it refited in shallow paidal trendies cut according 
to the slope in the rock surface. 

^ Tm^er . — In the angle made by this southern wing Stood 
% redangnlar tower of solid masonry dear of the wall of the 
palace, measuring about 42 feet by 53 to J4feet. Between its 
north side and the southern wall of Ahab’^s palace was a passage 
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nearly 5! feet wide (about 40 inches), whUe on the ea^l side of 
the tower the passage was about 11 feet wide. The tower 
evidently had never been joined to the palace^ at lea^t not at 
the lower co tirses. I^tcr, the ea^em passage at the north end 
of the tower had been blocked up with solid masonry like that 
of the Ahab period. 

The tower was set in a square rock cutting, its w'alls being 
placed at a dJi^tance varyiog frciin 21 inches on the to 
10 inches on the north and 40 inches on the ea^t sides horn the 
face of the cutting. The Tnasonr)^ showed the same features 
detailed above* the nmrginaJ draft along the upper edge of 
a course being about 4 inches. 

Note.—T t li iiorair to i^srumc from the meic fomscliiidii ihftr thli tower waa 
m. ertiiStiilc of ioUd rnuonry. Apparently TCty Uttlc of it mnaillfld in iHm. If 
bt wai Dot a hkte pofietn plairoim for bu4 a (ower □£ kxdA 

there ii every ira^oa. to ii\ippo4£ It cofltaiiicd raorm foT A gltc gfirrifi DP, ami waa 
tomehov widi the pslars at i higher IctcL It my hsve served aa 

dir dowriBy. 

The excavators think that the i z feet wide passage the 
approach to a back entrance or po^em of the pakce^ which 
had been pfote£led by the tower. There had probably been 
a amalL gateway in the south wall at that point* but the south 
wall was here completely demolislied* AJioiviQg this supped- 
tion to be eorreft, we cannot imagine a tower of solid masonry 
being built to proteft a gateway. It muS have been roomed 
to contain defenders. 

TAf IFii//.—The outStand^ feamne of Ahab's 

addition is the enclosing wail. It consisted of a heavy double 
wall, which formed the retaining wall of the great ar d i ic ial 
platfortn, and on this platform the new wing of the palace was 
built. At the south-ivcSt comer the level of the interior 
pavement of the wing wa-s 27^ feet above the level of the 
rock surface outside, owing to the slope on the rock. 

The outer wall was G fiffi 8 tfit&tSj and the inner wall was 
I jfeff/ 4 ifichtj to 5 pit 6 i^^bes thi^k. Between tbem was a space 
varying from 40 to 42 iit^bes wide, and the two walls were tied 
together by mss wnlh at rtmlar some whit similar to 

what was found in one sc™on of the double brick walls at 
Jericho of the period 1000-1500 b.c. A system of '‘ case¬ 
mates ” like these small chambers was found recently at Kir- 
jatk-Sepher in the city walL The same appears in the forts at 
IVcmach and elsewhere^ which I have suggei^ed were local 
** treasuries.^* 
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This inner wall and the cros^ walls joining it to the outer 
wall were, howirvcr* the foiindaLion wails ofa colonnade or 
row of roams builtagaio!^ the outer ’waU, and «tcnding around 
the courtyard which occupied the greater part of the area of 
the new extension.” 

Ahab's addidtin thus consisted mainly of a very large court 
surrounded by this roofed colonnade or scries of small rooms. 
If these were rooms^ the width of each room was juSt the space 
thf 40 A? 42 irt^ks. Some of thcjn were squarCi 
and in some the length was double the breadth. None of them 
was larger, thcrefoTt,tliao 7 by 5^ feet, which resembles closely 
those of the weSt fort of Ta^anach There was probably 

au entrance tp the courtyard at the ceutre of the wall. 

This series of rooms ran along the south and wc^t sidc$ to 
the extreme north-wt^ comer (see plan), and was probably 
used as oil or wine Stores. 

Lmer Ejs^/aiiffg IPa//. — The breadth of the platform was 
80 feet. At this distance of 80 fcet eastward from the outer 
we^t wall of Ahab^s extension a second enclosing wall was 
built which “ formed the ea^t wall of the large courtyard and 
extended nearly the whole length of the building,” It had 
originally extended the whole lengthy and joined the weSt wall 
where, after rutmirig ea^t for 2z yards, it again turns north, 
but pan of it was Eotaily obliterated. 

Tire Trer^suiy^ Mf ffsaiip,—Thb weitern ex tension of 

Ahab^s was thus, it appears^ originally intend^ to be a 
&pefr c&iirf fire and measured 318 feet long by So feel 

broadn 

The floor of this open court was a hard trodden surface, 
4 to 16 Inches thick in parts, an accumularion of black debris 
represenring a considetable pedod of time. In this debris of 
the floor were found the Hebrew inscribed potsherds, the 0 $or- 
kon wse, etc., and abundance of ftagments of Hebrew ware. 

Below this fl[>or the courtyard had been levelled up 'with 
masons" chips and earth of a nondescript chamfer containing 
no remains except a few Hebtew potsherds, which may repre¬ 
sent vessels broken by the workmen. This levdling up 
varied firom 8 to 40 inches deep, according to the slope on the 
rock surface. On the rock sur&cc the masom had dressed 
the ^ones, and the chips had been levelled and trodden to fonu 
this bed 4 to 16 inches in depth. Before the court was IcveUed 
up, however^ and finished, this design had been departed from. 
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and part of the southern end of the couEt area was used as a site 
for a butildlng containing a series of Store chambers to receive 
the wine and oil and ofher revenue in kind brought to the 
palace.^ The foundation wahs of this building reSl on the rock 
surface, not on the levelled-up Soor. 

A large number of “ c^raca,” qtr potsherds msciibed with 
memoranda of jars of wine and oil received, found in the 
debris within the area, show dcatlj^ what purpose these rooms 
served^ On this account the building has been named ** the 
O^trara House/* 

The house Stood isolaied at die south end of the great court, 
with an open passage or pavement between it and the walls 
of the court on three sides. On the south end this passage 
was iz feet wide. On the ea^t it was only 6 fcct^ and on the 
we^t, which was the front, it varied in width from zz feet 
a indues to 14 feet 8 inches. Taking the chief corridor 
(No. 409) as the centre of the bmldbig, the house mu^t have 
been lofi fe€ihffg. It was 17 fitt 8 iffchi mde, cefiangukr 
in plan. It had contained three groups of sis rooms each. 
These rooms were arranged in sets of three around three 
courts, extending across the bmlding. These courts had 
doora on the welt side. The central court (No. 409) was 
found m but of the southern one (424) only the cait end 
was found- There had originally been a court at the north 
end also, widi three rooms on i^di side, but this had dis¬ 
appeared. The various rooms were of equal siae and almost 
square, the foundarioos showing measurements of to feet by 
8 feet 4 inches. 

The eaiit or back wing of the ho use was divided into two long 
narrow rooms tunning paraliel (401 and 417) with a cross 
chamber the whole breadth of the wing at the south end (4^5)* 
No. 418 may be a separate room or the condnuarion of the 
long room 401. In all these rooms the doors were in a comer. 
The? thus needed only one door jamb and the lintel ivas built 
into the walk 

C&ttffruffsm —^Thougb the foundations went 

down to the rock, the door of this house was on the same 
level as that of the great courtyard. The foundation walls 
had slight offsets, 4 to 8 inch^ in width, with a space of 
5Z to 40 inches between them. 

The masontv of this building was peculiar to itself and 
* See /pric&ff, 
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unlike that of the preceding or following periods. Broken 
ftewics, varying in size, were used, and they were neither fitted 
nor dressEci MQd-ini>mr and chips were used to fill up the 
malting intK^ecs* The upper were zfi iB inthi 

thick, and of similar material, t-rcept ar the door jambs, where 
larger Stones wete used, squared on the exposed sides* "The 
rough surfaces of the waUs had no doubt piaiftridmw mth 
a /foVni sj’ w/k/ and which was perhaps also mixed with 
ashes (charcoal ?) as in the CLSteins/'^ 

The house had remained in use for a considerable period, 
as later repairs and altcrationB on the walls showed. In some 
of these later walls the doors w ere not at the cotnci, but in the 
middle of the walL The long ea^ room (417) had been later 
toided into three. AH these ’walls of kter date could easily 
be distinguished from the original walls,, because they did not 
go down to the rock, and the masonry differed. 

At the western end of the central court (409) ’was found 
a group of " dmmiledStic Israelite bowls ” buried in debm 
above the floor, but under a later Helleniaic walL 

There is little doubt that there had been another sinular 
building at the north end of the great courtyard iwhich had 
been demolished by later occupants of the site, and all these 
small chambers running round the outer wall of the Ahab 
extension mu^ have been Store chambers toop They are too 
simlt for human dwellings, 

Ti^ King^j Tmjufy.—This extension of Ahab*s may, I think, 
be apdy described as the king's tet^ury. At Jerusalem, 
after 600 b.c., the revenue was paid into and Stored within 
the temple buildings, thus maiotaining the idea of a theo¬ 
cracy^ not a monarchical government. 1 Chronicles be* 26 
speaks of the p'easuries of the House of GoeL ^ehemiah xiii, 
tz speaks plainly on the subjefl:; " Then broughi all Judah 
the rithe of corn* wine, and oil into the treasurit?s," 

In Samaria the tithe or revenue w^as evidendy paid into the 
treasuries of the palace of the king, and thh elaborate sy^em 
of ^ore diambcrs seems to be uo other than the treasury or 
revenue offices of King Ahab. 

0 /b^r 0/ j 4 iah ^—The northern wing of Ahab*s 

extension consisted also of a court with a series nf chambers 
round it. In this court was the Pool of Samaria described 
under Cisterns. 


* Sauaria, p. iifip 
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The space between the rock scarp of the Omri pakce and 
the ca^ wail of jlhab's great coartyard had been filled with 
additional roomfi^ probably arranged as usual in the form of 
series of chambers opening into small courts^ 

Of the rooms in this seftion^ Room 12 is intere^ng on 
account of the underground tunnel leading from it into the 
rock chamber underneath Court 7 of Omri*s palace^ This 
roam had been pan of Omri^s palace originally. At some 
later period the underground chamber and Room la itself 
were abandoned^ the subterranean passage being blocked* and 
the door between Rooms 11 and 12 being built up so caiC' 
fully on the side next Room 11 as to conceal the exi^lence of 
Rootn 12 entirdy. 

RtH^m 1 3 ; Rwm iwVi FU&r smk Rsck; a Baii 

— West of Room 10 of the Omri palace* and about 
6 feet 8 inches out from the rock platform of the palace^ ^ paYcd 
floor was found, measuring roughly 11 feet by t i feet 4 inches. 
It was made of carchiliy fitted and findy dressed rcflangulir 
slabs so as to make a perfefUy smooth surface. These slabs 
averaged 40 by 22 inches. 

This pavement was sunk lo the rock surface* which enclosed 
it on cvciy side, coming dose up to the edge of the blocks. Ar 
the northern end the rock edge was level with the pavement* 
but it rose gradually till at the south end it was 3 feet higher 
than the pavement. At the south-ea^ comer of this paved 
floor, io inches inward from the rock, the inner face of a wall 
was found, and another part of a wall nemained iff /rfw on the 
north side. 

This pavement had, thetefore* been the floor of a sttt^ 
room (about 13 by 10 feet) ^luidin^ isolated. The peculiar 
feature is that the [?aved floor was 6 feet below the levd of the 
floor of Ahab's great we^rn court, and loi feet below the 
floor level of Rooms 11 and 11. 

Reisuer thinks this may have served as a bath or 4 smalJ 
pool, which would explain its being sunk so deep in the rock; 
but, if it was necessary to planter the walls of the cisteui iri the 
north court, this ought to have been pla^ered abop There 
seems* however* no other sadsfrfrory explanarion of its bdng 
sunk in the rock to such depth. 

As in the case of the great courtyard of Ahab, the Porthetn 
end of this se^ou has been depleted of earlier ruins by Raman 
buildings whose foundatians bad been sunk to the rock^ 
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2\Li/miih dJtd AhJonry a/ A&ik*s Sh:ti 0 uns ,—The same ^tone 
W1JLS used as ’a*as used by Omrij and was quamed oa the 
site. 

Ahab scarped the mck md cut cock trenches for his walls 
exaffly in the same way as Omri did. The highest or deepest 
point of the scarp on whidi hiB §trufture rented was over lo feet 
in heighe The slope on the rock snc&ce from to N. at 
one part showed a drop of nearly la in loo feet* This slope 
was parried by making the trenches cut to receive the foimck- 
tiofi walls run in a o/ The manipulation of 

the various Icvda of the rock showed everywhere condderabJc 
ingenuity, notably on the south side, where the rock fell aivay 
and there was no scarp, and at the south-weSt corner^ where 
the rock rose towards the eaS, and offeets ’were cut in it to 
receive the foundations. 

: Mgtbodr&f ; Utifruimd 

—1. The blocks, roughly rcfengular in shape, were brought 
to the building in the rough as they left the quart)', and were 
dressed and fitted on the spot. 

1. The comers and the line of the wail having been fixed, 
a trench was cut to the rock, the exa£l width of the proposed 
wall. This was really their method of negotiating the rough 
and sloping surface of the rock on which they built. 

They built from both comers towards the middle, a 
ptaftire observed in Babylonia from very early times. 

4. After a Itone was laid in pos^ition, they dressed a narrow 
margin on right or left side, and chipped the side of the block 
knight, so as to make it fit to the nest ^one of the course^ 
The next ^one was then dressed to fit it as closely as possible. 
The masons aimed merely at getting the Atones to fit dosdy on 
the outside &ce, no matter how far they diverged toward the 
centre of the waJL The bases of the blocks were fitted to the 
rock, and when a course was corapletied, the rough surface of 
ihe blocks in the course was dressed smooth to a uniform level 
surfiicc for the next course to rc^ on. Thus everything but 
the quarrying wa^ done on the spot as the work progressed, 
whidi made it a slow process- 

It is the method of untrained amatetus. They had not 
the skill to use the modern method, where the dressing and 
fitting is done by calculation and off a plan, in the aoticcurters^ 
yard- It is doubtful if they had even a rude sketch of the 
proposed building to work by. The plan seems to have dc^ 
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vcloped Itsdf j but they certainly bdd ideas of syttunetiy and 
were careful of parallel lints and re£bmgles. 

j. The lowest course^ se t in the roi tcendt, ccmsiSled of 
headers^ and the blocks were cut mostly so that two filird the 
breadth of the trench exafUy. Whexe the trench was deep* 
there were two courses of headers. 

The next courses consi^ed of headers and ^etchers alter¬ 
nately, with no Sxed design* bur the bonding was carefully 
attended to. One Stretcher was folio wed sometimes by two, 
sometimes by three headers i. In these^ both ends of the blocks 
were dressed, to make them fit marc closely. The coursers 
waried from i6 to lo inches* and even aj and 50 inches 
depths 

After a course was laid, a margin was dressed on its upper 
edge the whole Ten g th , that a Straight line might be draw^n by 
which to level its surface. The marginal dressing varied from 
1J inches to 4 and even 6 inches in breadth. TJk crigitial 
purpsi€ &f this dressid wargift would thus appear not to be 
decorative^ but to enhance the exadtness of the w^ork^ 

In the lowest course the &ces of the headers had usually 
a “ narrow* uneven* marginal dressing 
measuring ¥| to 4 inches in width, and often this dressing did 
not contiaue the whole lengdi of the edge* ^fhe face was 
otherwise left Tonghni The nineteen of the Stones of one 
wall so dressed lay with the drafted edge on the right side, 
then followed four with it on the left, three being only partially 
drafted. Two had the drafted edge on both v^errical sides* 
ITic masons had worked toward each other from both ends. 

In the upper courses the Atones had a heavy, rough boss* with 
a drafted edge ail round* varying from 11 /fl 5 i inchi in mdth^ 
and in some ^oncs 4 6 inches midt. Here again the drafting 

was irrcgulaj* some ^ones having it on one side, some on two, 
and some on three onlyp 

If the masonry met at the centrep leaving a uarrow gap, 
a wedge-shaped fitoue of the necessary sfte was fitted in. 

The bosses on the centre of the blocks were left till the whole 
wall was completed, and were then dressed off over the whole 
sur&ce which was to remain visible. Where not visible, 
they were left undressed* The bosses were* therefore, not 
decorative, but accideutaL In ta£t, the bosses, as I have 
suggested before* were the result of iho method of forcing the 
blocks from thdr bed in the c^uarry by wedges or levers. 
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Right down to Roman tim« in Sainaii^ tmsonry Lbesc 
boMC& were dressed off on visible waJls, 

The flbovc details ate taken fcom the se^on of masomry 
found in litu at die south-weit comer of Ahab's extension of 
the palace^ and ate coniitmed hy another se&ioa of iive courses 
found in H. i6. They refer also to the exterior face of the 
wall only. On /irf inim^r fa£t the blocks were left to fit as beS 
they might, and where there were intei^ces, these were filled 
with chips. 

Jirohoam 17 (782-741 B.C+)*—^Addidons and dteradans wete 
made to the palate by Jeroboam II on the we:^ side, south^welt 
comer, and in the interior. 

The western wing of Ahab w'as extended about 58 feet 
further wc^t, and a series of chambers added outside of Ahab^s 
wall similar to those inside^ The walls of this addition can be 
traced mainly by the rock trenches cut to receive them and 
a single course of masonry* 

The south wall was set back nearly 6 feet from the face of 
the Ahab south wall* This addition had an nfnil j fai 
tbkk^ and an im^f" ufnU ^boui 3 /rr/ 10 inchts thkJL The ^ace 
between 8 8 mcJkj, The new wing was not kid 

to the weSt w all of Ahab^s wing, but had a separate cait wall 
of iis own about j feet 4 inches thick. The wails ran exafdy 
paxailcl with Ahab*s walls. 

Jeroboamk masonry was later embodied in the Greek fort 
wallp which covers many of the chambers* To judge £com 
the pkn, this addition looks like another building, somewhat 
!<timi1ar to the o^ttaca house, for the rccqjtion and Coring of 
revenue, the chambers in the thickness of the wall being pan 
of the system. 

TAv Komd — A large round tower occupied the south¬ 

west comer of this extension, its dfcuiufcrcnce cutting iuio it 
and projecting only a little beyond its southern fece* The 
diameter of this tower was 49 /fft. Its walls were 7 Jut 
iQ tjnrbtj fhkk^ and built on the sloping rock surface, the inner 
part having one comer sunk in a shallow rock trenchp 

The interior space was thus 35 feet in diameter and muSt 
have contained rooms* It was probably an armoury. If it 
was divided into fiats* the Stairs muSt have been inride, 

Dwjfiffg. — The bosses of the Stones were dressed off both 
outsktc, where the wall was visihki and throughout the interio r- 
Where the masonry was out of sight, the bosses were left rough. 
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Mas&fffy ,—The wall was esaftly two btaders and one ^Irctcher 
in thickness. The were accordingly laid in that wav- 

The Slretchet^ were laid on the inside in one course, and on the 
outside in the next. The fece of the wall, both outside and 
inside^ was thus a succession of headers and Stretchers alter¬ 
nated- 

TAtf Ejmot/ in Exienshn .—^The whole of this addi- 

don was divided into room^i the partitioji walls being | Jffi 
iff tMckiteji. Courf jrn was originally flwr /«/ h^g and 
1 7 /£it A wiflih ahfM/ 40 ran along the centre 

Lengtiiwise^ which bad probably supported pilkrs carrying the 
root 

The chambers appear to have been arranged mudi as in the 
o^traca honsc. The whole wing seems to have been built as 
an additional provision for receiving and Coring the reveniic 
in com* wine, and oil, and it continued along the whole weSletn 
face of Ahab^s “ treasury/^ though badly dellroyed in the 
centre by later Hcllcoi^ic work* 

The masonry throughout is much the same as Ahab’s, 

Masons' Marks 

Ten masons" marks were found on various Atones exposed 
on the sire. In the order of i-io as drawn, these represent t 

I- The Hebrew or Phtmidan letter Vav* 

1. The letter Tau, 

j* A Star with two prolonged rays, a mark very common 
in pottery of the period 1600-1200 b.c. 

4. The ancienr form of the Hebrew letter He. 

6. Very dosciy resembles a modem smoothing trowel, 
for putting a surface on placer or cement, with a handle for 
the insertion of the four fingers* It may represent the Hebrew 
letter Tsade* 

7* A mark like otir letter T* This mark is found on pottery 
of the period 1200-600 b.c., and in rougher form on the earlier 
ware, 1600-1200 a.c. 

8. A rhomboid with a tail, the Pheenidan form of the Hebrew 
letter Qoph, This mark is also frequently found on pottery 
of the period prior to and about iqm bx., where, however^ 
the rhomboid is a tough oval or badly formed dtcle. 

9. Resembles a dmnb'bell,” or letter T on its side, with 
a cross bar at each end. It appears also on pottery of the 

I* 18 
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period jooo-iGoq B.C-, a long bar with a cross bar at f!a4di: end* 
It is tbe same as the Phixnlrifln fomi of the ilebrew letter Zaio. 

The PhumJcan fom of the fkbrew letter Alcph^ two 
vertical iioes cut across by another line, with a ptoje&on 
outside. It Eceim more clearly to resemble the Plieeruoan 
form of the Hebrew letter Yodh, 

Thus, of the nine examples given, seven arc letters, and two 
are probably key-marfcs (Nos. 5 aod 6). 

Ge5::er : The b-tAocABHAN Palace 0oh?j Hvrcands) 

This palace* had a private gate in the city w'all, so that the 
buildiog mii^t have been the headquarters of the tniliiary 
governor, who at this period was John Hyrcajius. A breach 
in the wall is probably that made by his father Simon^ who had 
also built this residence* On a small block of limestone, of 
the dzjc and $hape of a brick (z i by 7 by 6 inches),® was found 
u Greek inscription, which has been tjanslaEed: " Pampras 
saysr May fire follow up Simotfs palace*” Such impreca¬ 
tions scratched on a Stone of a building are quite common. 
The expression ” follow up with fire ** occunt in an Arab im¬ 
precation in a folk-tale published by Mr. Jdanaucr*® Tw'o more 
fragment's of £tone were found with illegible Greek lettering. 
The inscripdpn proves that the building had been the palace 
of Simon Maccab^s. 

The masonry consi^s of well squared Stones^ in regular 
courses, the type which wc generally regard as Roman. 

A series of long narrow chambers;, with very thick wa^, 
fills the breach in the dty wall* These ate the foundatioa 
walls j and the rooms may have been Store chambers like those 
in Ahab*s dEtension of the palace at Samaria. They have no 
doors. 

It is possible that the breach was repaired by two thick parallel 
walls and these are simple empty spaces l^t betw^een them. 
The private gate entrance to the palace led through these 
parallel walls, and is over 9 feet wide* The hinge and bolt 
holes of the double door remain* This gate is of the s^e 
masonry as I found in the later Helleni^c or Roman repair ot 
the outer wall on Ophd. 

The rooms in the wall on ea^t and weft of the gate art all 

* Cf. lliTVellcw bf^ti at SflTLfiiJianiLah (l t b? 11 by 6 uicb^}. 

* 9/Hpfy p- IT- 
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alike« The weft room led into die long lootn of the bmldktg^ 
hut two brick partitions in it had closed this means of access^ 
The wall with the gate is the south wall of the palace. The 
rooms ate as usual a secies of chambers surrounding an open 
courtyard* Here there were two courts. The wsdls are of 
rough masonry, the ftnnes being targer than those used in 
other houses, and not dressed like the ftones of the gate 
entrance. 

But these remarks refer to the snhftiuifture. The super- 
ftrufhire may have been of finely finished masonry and very 
likely was. It was probably of the same fine ftyle and finish 
as the Greek outer wall on Ophel, 

Siwtr ,—The house is remarkable for the sewer which runs 
under the g;ate^ zz to i6 inches wide and 31 to zi inches deep. 
It is a ftone-built drai% and paved with slabs; the weftem 
seftion is on a larger scale* It is 54 inches deep and 4S inches 
wide where it passes under the gate. It h built of small 
ftoues and mortar, and lined wih plaftcr. This much re¬ 
sembles ^ sewer which passes dirough Ophel (Fields 7 and 9), 
and is ftill in use. 
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Gceix. 

Arimu, Hi vita, 9 ^ 

AdddibczcL ind immy kbgSp 14J 
Adodacdck, iio 
Aikcun, Z44 

Atabp 111 , I 3 y, 173, 777* ^ 7 ?. 1^7 i 

paiscE, ij4: manuT. iJ 7 . 8» 

»6t 

Ahu^ 1^7^ 171 

Ain cl yudec&c. 117; imc, xxi; 
vnlls uni towcRp £ 3 $; RcbolHain, 
u 9 

Ab Sbcnu, 4K fiT* ^ 

AMr= Ekcbn^ X 14 
AM»fter, ijj, 149 
AUxight, Bt-p 70, ^99 

Alcxfliuicr the Giatp 171 
Alkllli bnmrry 
Almood wood. iSj 
Aliix» Ejunity, 101, ixl, 154- 
CEctxn, 99 

Arnarijhj, IZ4, 17Q 
Amodio, 17 , 45* 

Of, ia7. Til, 115-4^ 13 CJ- 1 S aod 
l&dia HmtlgAnuLud, 67 j con- 
ftrnftidBip 69 /*f.; pal^E foni, 

T47; clwctlin^ lyj; Ta^jumdi, 
[$q; fbctidi^ucd la D.T., 90-92; 
l^ftd of, 

Aeikm^p 113 
Anmphcl, 70 

AmtuTD, 89 

AnAkim. 47, X14, mti 

Aodu (TuliiEcftim) duiioti^ 144 

AnmtiDDy^ iti 

AndcchuB of SyrUp ixf 

AmbUns, iTtip 171 

Aenk d %uKa, 

'Anik d Kbol 54 

AiBrndCp 101 

Andiia, 10, 11, 27, 28, 19. 34 
Ajctics, Bcthihm, x6o 
AnnjigciidDEi, oz 
Aflixjufy, DiTid, 194^ 196^7 


An, Kin^ 11, tdf, iSa, [87, iiS 
Asliod, Z45 

Aihcv of ci^igatiotu, 141 
Aifapki, [48 

Aikaioap I43 

AnyziMn^ 70; ibcida, 1581 goTCfnoi, 
97i <5^ I g ryiarlg, [4a | damu, 

144 

AJJtiltfi (fiigUDB], EOX E 29 p fStL), Ijj. 
il 7 

Atraba, esvet^ 34 
A wb, 74, T91 

Awknk, 90; in 119, 130^ 111; 

drafted miiEMuy, 113 ; xjia ^ 

datCp jz4 

fazThcrith. 99; (nmplc ofp loz 
Q^AiUp Solomm's ^ovtmnz of Ta., 

174 

xB7p 118 

Babying lli; B. and HAmodtica^ I JO, 
TJI 

Bfcdudot, laS 
Balatt tShedictnX tut 

BoluriilSHii, barrl, 78 
Btrak,^ 91 

B a ffipns : Jemukmp 117 : Jzttdio, 
EZip E S7 ; north Sair b&£ 1 diiDLp t^o 
Bathtnittip 1^9 
Bdsar, Bcthspac, e6q 
B cd^lciui, Irpn, 145 
Bcototh, EoS 
Becrahebftp 90 
Bonn (Bcthshui}, 41 
Beil rihzin, 23, 51 
Beit Lcyi, 34 
BcLt-«h^ cavci, 24 
BetheJp 109 
Bcdt-Milla, 99, ioj 
Bcthpclcf, &7,6«p 7j, 90, 144; Ptkt i* 
oape, 14J 

BethilHii, 4t, fiy* 90, jj, 9S, 143; 
hod^, j6a 

Bcthihcmahp £7, gOp 93 ; tn O.T., 124, 

ihio, Til ; gBEd, ponn^, 

etc., 120; ImckK, txj I oihet Yal4 
laS; csTfc bfimal, ti 8 : dw, til; 
Aftarte, 119; high pUtt and icniplc, 
IZ&; Mazseboth, ill; icrpai, 129 
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Blni, com^ 17^ 

Bliss, Di:^ F. J,* 169, 1710 * ud DdckK. 
it \ I md 

Boodiiig. Bnglijh^ 219^ 154 
Boh, Gilf-ljBg, 159 
Breaches in walls, 9^ i DsTloki 
117, 199 

Bricks, pjiwinciJ, 94, ; B^Jcmhin, 

110*1^ 117^ i|[ (Uichush); i)7» ijG- 
*40, 113, 134. i?®: 

iTM^-HT i Fmmtig^ 1,7a ^ Goth, i£6; 

Bricks of kriwilooc, tio 

Bronze, ici, iij, T46; Axa, 149 ; 

idcBj, 149 
Bn&loH, 9, II, I j 
Bul^ iiL 119 

Buri^ com^i^kd and casr, laS; 

cave, 119 

Bamishinj^, 4f, 61^ 73, 

wbccL, 73r i 1^7 

Buttresses, iz6, 175* 

Byzantine* iS, 19 

CsOBanitcs, AEiioftbes, Uj^ksoa and 
liittLtes, 72, B9 
Cappadocia, ^ 

Cttcmaies^ itn* 134, 

Oivt iS,. lip GeseCp^ j 

iirtdri: Zion, 14,107 
5D, IV, Gem, 9 ti iwf. 

Grail^ 9, tlj 27, i9 
foot, IT 

Sp tp Cezer, 11 
TO, ^ Gezer, ta 
Kmidt '?Mm_ t7 
Cara, 3, iiQ, 113 

borlaEs, 14, taS 
u cittemi, 49, ^9 
czeep-psssa^s 11% 
asp^uiklloTs in, 7i g* ij 
dwcUinga, 3, la, 47 
ecLuancei* 4, 8, 13, 14, ifi; ao, 14 
futmcB, [4, 16^ ao7 
in L^cnd, 3 
as OHUzIc charckbeiS, 49 
puapet? in, a4, a^, 3a 
piUm ki, a; 
pken of rdfu^r 14 
prisons, 4& 

raised possa^^ in, Sp jXp 49 

roof-bo^ a^, 40 

fftain in, 4, 13, aCp 15, a4, 19, 3a, 

Stnir chamben, 43p 4gp 33 
tomho, 44, 49 

tunndi, a, *1, i&. j6, j7, ja 


Cftva on Gebd Hosla, u 
in SEicphelah, 23 ri 
CiTtdwellcr, 33 zf/r?- 
c&rtCATUfcd, 31 , 39 
dAems, ^9 

cutting to nodcp 37 H itq. 

IHc and luHtXp 9, tO„ |3 
and the O^T., 47 ti 
fwitcry, 43 ii r^f- 
ftature* 9, 113 
tools, ^miturc^ w.* 3$, 

wcapoDd, Qintaip 36^ 3! 

Qtnaeca (Sh.], 101 

OAcffls, 1 % 39, 4?f $1 O.TJ; 

sealed, 1T7 

CIlJj ibe Iju^F 1 *^ 3 % TZ4i dtica in 
fjrhkli inmmsi, Jji 
OvniBadons of Fsicftilie^ €9 

OnpeJ, Chriidan, I7, jl, 34 ; {rock- 

15 

CbatiCrtS, XtOf^ 143 : pottery mndcls, 
[44 ^ AssTrOdJl uid Anan^ Z44 
Chrittian. influ)i^]i:E, 17, zSp 29p 
OiTonology, 

Quitch, aj 
Clay tis^, 44, 9i 
Oay^ lammed* 140 
CoJmnbaria, 13, l8^ 19 
Combing, 4j, 61, 74 
Cjt ifl UagramitM, BcthsbcMjdill, I26p 2x6 
Ometotiom^ 231 
Oondci; 19^ ai 
Ccaitiaficd burkbp itS 
Goidrcyt handliat 12^ 43, 6a, 63; 
dotting, 63 

Cnm-gnndct in deposii; L39 (tnodel) 
Cnfisa^os* 79 

CoitTM, i6y 

Cremadon jan (Bethpeict)* 34, 147 
Ctetan wane, 77, 98+ 142^ 14I 
Cimtes., at, ay^ iB, 19, ji, j i 
Crniifiatltra* 3 s 

Crosailcr, iS, 34. 33, aij ; Aooc- 
dressingp 34^3 

Cjjjldform tahletsp 97, {Gmi) 149, 
[Lftcbith} lyo, fTa’jinach) IJ3 
Cupboards Iniv^ 3t„ ifOp 159 
Cyuopcao mesciruy, 109, lalp 123^ 
izg, t 73 , I®! 

Cypena TFoodt iBj 

Cypriote Tvaic, 83 '« 4 . 9^1 oil-aailcB, 
184 

EJflgftftH. 14& 

Dagoo temple, 9B 
Damaacus, iSj 
Daphme, ¥38 
Dadng, dvid points^ 166 
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DftTkl, Kiae, IJ, }j, M. m. uj. 
Ilj* ri7 ; Oavid'B C^pr^irw, 14^ ; 
Hi biailjffr, 167, 170, ipt, 195; 
repair. 194^: EMionry, 199, 214 
DdTO. i&j 
Dcbir« 

Debobah^^i 
Dippen, 44. 5 o. 61. ^ 

Own: in corner, IJ^3^ jr35p iJ7; bolt- 
hcJcfi, ^7: hatf 247; lockert for 
hinge, 127 j fimectagi ao» 47. 

* 54 . i 57 
Dor* 911 

Ihaftcd muoEiry, 171 , 177 , jifi, «l, 

(Rehoown). 221^ 448^ 461 

(SamArUj 

Dratfu: vertbcilp i&7j tu; paved, i.6j 
Dye-VDikip i}4 


Early Bionie 55Kfi; I diltngp 4 s- 
66 ; potttry, a no 
Exrth ranip4ru, 7O1 71 
EgypuM. *1« 7 t. sB, lot, 106. tjj; 
tO£M, I4D I relirfii, 1718 ; lampi, 7^ ; 
WBIZ:. S4 
14^ 

Elih vaUry^ Z14 

El-EJ^oiip, no, 146; El at Bcdapeler^ 

Elialdm, Ecmnt ocT JehoUchin, 1 jy 
Elkba^a Bpnnc (To), no 
En-RoncfUoB*i ^dJ], 204. 107 
F j dr a ch n, 166 
El Sdt, 17, ^9 
Er^TfiiU (Al), iDj 

Eodoxiip aij 

EfcJdci, 71.72 


Figin^ Ride carviog^ |2p 54 

Figurincij AitaitCp 

FiDiae nf typa, rmiptrUp aoSj 

404 

Flkcr EUera, 79; dumbea, ij £ fml, 

212 

Flioc tocdii, etc,* j6p jl. 40, 47 

Foflti : piiiteicd, 175; ftsimpcd, 42 o; 

paved, xyj ; beaten dftfp }] 
Fortrcwcai Mgdi.^ 9 J; Ta,* 94 ; 
Jericho^ 112 * bodraork; x iS* 140 
Uertr; Ta^HiMcb, 17 j ; Gibcuiip ii|- 
[SS p A^koJi, 22Z, zzS 
Footaistioa lacriftcep 94; depwin, 
*57 

Foinuciaticjn depo^ I AsEyiian, Om- 
■anPiCp and E^ypdan, 157, 740 
Fie 4 cott> zi 

PumacEi* iroop 137 (Cciat)* 142 

(tWQld) 


Girriion fori, T74p ty) 

Gazei* 104 * IC3-4 (G«er)p n 6 (Bcth^ 
El 3 Emcal])p 174* 101* 204 * 41 6p 410 , 
2iD, 264 ; (^le toven^ io6, 1x6,17) 
Gaih, 90, 1191 area. LZ9, 14J * in 
O.T.p 41 j-iTj : potteiTp ^*5 i dropa 
om of O.T„ 2iy ; gate, 416 ; Lnett 
wad, xl6 ; ma±omy* 2t& 

Gaza^ 14J ; undflDiic, 170 
Gcbcl Hq*ha, y, 2a 
CediJnibp lof, 117 ; iciidcncc of, 215 
Getw, 41, ji, 67, JO : in O.T« ijj-S; 
bdek fbit^ *5^^ r gonadi^* ; 
frirnifira, ijj ; pali^ tjS, 14a * 
dettcoye^ 142: aeavadnoa and 
D,T,* 144; poneiy, t+o 

|p 4 -jp 4 ip 67 f 9 ^ ; in 

O.T,p ID^^4 * iTfnrr will, toy ^ 
m-idd]p’ ^rall, 107 I outer wall. 107 j 
area, T07; towera, loB ; scarp, 107 
Gibtfth* 41; bumedp iSi i in O.T^ 
lifa ; fodzi* lli|* [ ttir uf* 

iSb i two walk, ]fi7 
Glboon. lol 

GidcoOp 99. T45 V omflmcaHp 144 
GiboD* 404 p 207 
Gllboa^ yxp 143 

Glaoa. 70, 71^ JcbiuitCp ny; 141 
Gcrar: lyi, I75 p1T7p^« 5- 
Touridedp 190-1 ^ i^pirng, 191, 101* 

412 

Gold at Gcrar^ r hi O.T,^ L4J i 

Piiiliitine, 144 

Golixdip lit* 214 

GroHiio: LschtHlip 154 ; Sanuuiap ayy 
Gtilu ! buEdf, 140, ]4il; grCrwit^ 144 
Granariri, 14JD-14E ^ citcnlaj, 

2iy, 219 

Grant, ProS^BOf E,p T17 
Greek iodueacc yoo b.c., 27* lE, yj* 
441-1 

Giicbaal* 171 
Guthe, 104 

Hamitb* iBi 

Hnriitx gf- (SoluEDoci'm pedod:}. 246 
Hazael, xiy 
Hearth, ij6, IJ9 

Hebrcwi, conquefl of Gasaan, ; 

earlier ctacet of, in rnningn^ ; 

imitatoD, 16S-9, X42 ^ dating poiiiEai 
t 6£ : fom^eatiofis, [69: public 
buildtnga^ 444-2^; tceasucKft^ 244 ; 
revenue coUeOidk^ 144» reTcnrue 
ofEckla, 243-61 AdnTBTn, 244 i pot¬ 
tery in Egypt, 242-4; i6j. 

JJ». * 19 . *41; P«fe (7 of 

Northetn l&tidj 240-X; Rmnan* 241 
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Hetetiflii, ijf, 171, Tf 3^4; re- 
poio^ [94 ; wc^trkj 341 - 4 ? 

101; 104 

ii^p 111-ijj^ 1167 

High plM, 1^9 

Hin^-b-alcs or aorkrts, 20, j i 
Hinnnrrij. ixi 

liiniicB. ^7 H 93^ loi* H36, T07, 

III. !it|-4p 120-1; sstidin scaniVp 

Hmtesp dp, ioz 

Hcktam, 104 ; HoFamV paWr, 14S 

Hqhu of nfraF, TT4 

Hooks: Mid 11^ Lkc ij7: 

wnlU« thickaoift^ 160; sommuf ^ 
f ora oily WhII^ J rrtrhfi ^ 

15J; Ta^anfldi, py ; laiKat Gcicr, 
13a I of the |t££DC&, tpo 
Hromy. 7^ (oopc) 

Hykpot, 66* lo6v 127,113-4. 

]|] ; tdOiba^ 143 : EOKtabAd^ pot^ 
tciy*. 14.1 \ fri nr^rati cinjt kC Bctb- 
pclcE, 1471 pattcry, 71, 74^ 14^, 
H 9 * l 

HyTOjiLntis, John: pabcc al Gf 4 cr* 

264 

Thlcam, m 

Inccftse bummg, roi: almt^ [34 
Inhm looiSoe* 94 
ItiActdxd aibleB, 

ImfripdEUMj (Kofic), 33 (Greek), 
j4^ (KiiSc and Qiidldaii)^ nyi, 

Imnim. 70 

Iioo, daft: of* 158, i« ^ in. O.T.* 143 ; 

beditcad, 143 ‘ Jmife^, [46 
IsB^ yi* lyj-fi 
Ifiaiah, 33 

Ifhjnad yee. 41). 117 
Iftbmr ^A^dibui (Td'diuch}* house of* 
9 Ti 1 J 4 ^ 

Isnuliics Tid cavcB* 47 
iTrofy, tjy 

jihlOp 141 

i aoob, pp 

aphtHp Amoritc gOrvCIODr;^ IJQ 

ar-hn riilq of inlFani^ ^ ^74 
ar^handlea kiKrib^, 129^ 133 ; 

Rhodbn^ 206 

Jebaait»» ijp, 8p, iio^ 111 (J^jos) i 
viaili i£ Jeniafllcm, 189 
JchcHsh, ICui^ I14 
JrbrHihaphal, 17a 
JqjhthaQ, 12 


Jericho. 5. 41, ^ 7 . fip. 90, P 3 , 113 : 
in O.T,. iTd-p. 123, t}4i wll. 
lip; doobte willi* [20;. 
' aits* 120 ^ HsirSp 120 ; third wsU, 

I Xaa ^ paiapct, iaa | mwCU* tal j 

ln^Dii, 1 a I ^ iait JEt apring^, laa ; 
honaa, jjj, 137 

Jcipbwn I* TOO. ifiy, 175 * drafted 
fTUUDQry^ 177 

Jcfobcttm Up 2^2 ; exccnslon of paUcCp^ 
363; found 161 1 atone- 

diEfifiiiig, 3 j 6 a 
JcBHniah, yo, ya 
Jcfusalem, 3, &□, 6p, 71, po; In 
lED-m; Mcatttiqn of* itj; raft 
uialip 116; nofth waIJs. 114*3; 
tDTciSp []| ; u|»ptt bwtr 

cLdca, iiy ^ king^a houK^ 114; 
outer walLp xi7i ^ 

tempt, 1^4 - tfiOLSuryp 114 ^ in 
Hebrew timeg, 189-101; eaSt waij^ 
Tdp: nonh Itair ba^ikrfi, 190; 
tsM dsK* 300 : boftioofip due. 201; 
gUciSp zull outer wail, 205^4 ! iK^vdl 
atHix bai^aa^ ipy* 207; baflioDa* 
parposr 1:93; apscc betweea 
wails. 203: msfonry ctf J lmrldib, 
301 ; weep^hok. 203 : pU^tf* 204; 
cbte of outer wsif ^id occuion, 
204* 203 i i&r^lcto wull. zOi ; 
weitem (^lEic* sort ; monolidi* raft 
Ate, laz i eLzc of Zioa, 20a ^ 
Kldtc origin* IQI ; Hclkniitk wmli. 
207; concrete. 107; oblong fidng 
hkkictp 308 ; poitcnip 108 ; fcarping* 
209* 21D; Rotfian icpair* 209; rodt 
rhflTTihrrp ai l ^ tncinfj, aop-ali^ 
riftrfp^ aza ; mhrr dty waila, 215 
Jcwbelj ?} 

Jo«pli, Jl 

Joft^bua* z6^ 11]-^ 100. iiy 
jcKh^ 95* 103 * 103, tii^ 1x8* 120; 
originfil dmeumetii of^ 143 

Jfjsiah* I Bo 

Jocham. 99 

Judu Miecabnii. ly 

Judges* 96 ; ptded pQltery; 166, tlr 

J ivilETTrtfTr f- 4 idl]j 141 
Ji 3 ft^-M rlFV^ 146 

Kidcfb. 70* yap zBe 
K habiHp 8 d« t8t 
K hittip idTcr-workcn^ 89 
Khurb^ cd Drusebp 28 
Khorbrt dj^'Altl. 19* 30 
Khurbet- Mrdawwir, aS 
Khufhet Alrrmh = Mairahah, 251 
Kidion* 112, 204 
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KUn fdr pdREi? (Mimh], IIO 
King't home, Jciuialcit]^ 114^ Z 9 ^ 

** KtfW **: in 0-T-, 58.1 jd; ilii^pcjir 

ifl O.T^ 175 

Kings t itnittcn, 91^ iii; of JfudM^ 
siliuiMC£S»]57 (Jndg. L7], 

Kiniut Swu, CITIc and chnnib, r; 
Xiriath-Scpbcr £ in O.Th^ T}5 ; Sep^ 
meanliiB, 15| | l>eMr^ 19 ) » OfltACt, 


Ktf^n^ 91 
Kokim, ^ 
Kufic, aj^ §3 


Iarhiih, 60, 90^ J ama* tjoj 

MJmf , 1JI; inO*T-, Ijn-tr raannfa , 
ifo; history dF, idg; and O.T.^ 
172 ; plllaisd 346 

Lamp nidscv at i 78 

Lamp and bpwi dcpoiila, 137 

Lun^ id , 79 

Ledge hamUes. 41, dn^ 6|; ckle^ 6$ 
Legal dtiCiuncnti^ I49 
Le^Eia, 114 

Limewaah, Jcrosalcm, iifi 
Lmtd, 1S4 
Lot. 114 

LXX, KD^ I Gai = Galhr al4 


it«3»Iiter. Di-, 4. j, Tj, *3. 77, H, 
. I4,i<4 

Macabcci^ 1 M| 114+ t ftfi £ >89) 

and I (palace) 2^4 
Mjchpclw, 32 
M a ekenyif p Dl, 124 
Mihncb^ 33 


Makkcdak, 15 
MnnaMTh, 171 
Manethn, 71. 72^ 113 

Mjimhah, ; in 331 ; KLutbet 

Mcasb 331 

Maano^, 94 ^ i |d (Jcmsalcm) i draFird, 
371 ; at T»*, T77 (dnf«4, 

178 ; 30 ) ; djiking by, 

315 ^ iid^ 339 ; 249 i 

Sgmntij ^ aal^ 223 , 277 ^ adoj zdi^ 
2.63, gfi-i 

Mwicii' mtukt, 337, 3d|-4 
Mawete^ 11^ 13 
Maaafbab (T^ilaxX ^02, £28 
= nurDf y° 

hl^ildo, 3. 41, 67^ 90-3 ; f 03 ts, 95 : 
infeni uchtke, 94: mj^ortcy^, 94 ; 


moat, 94; towti, iij, 143, 134; 
banie, i8q ; palace and tiefl&tuy, 
247 1 £feablea nf Sekanon^ 2481 
Hilim'i BiMOfiTy, 249 


Mchunim^ 171 
Mrlrhnrdek,, tio 

hliddk Bfonm Agei, 66-79 * pottery, 

71 ftf Wff. 

Midianiteft^ }3, 144 
Mmdal, iSj 

Mi^, '* fining/' 71* ij* till sifi 

O^^uukm), ryo^ 1^, 192, 

Miaidleliii 7a 

MrrpnTi^ 12^ gfi-^ Ut 0,T.j IO8-9, lS 3 ; 
=Ti^ cn. Masbeh, Tty ; Hebrew 
eacemioo, t zf; mbuihs^ 2 x 9 ; ca¥e 
biinal, 319 j ftbtktooi^ 219; ftctEA, 
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